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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
——@— 


We have communicated Mr. Beard’s let- 
ter to the writer of the article complained 
of; and his answer is as follows :—** Mr. 
Beard had certainly no idea of meeting with 
a razor in the critic, a Trinitarian Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. The latter 
is bound by the canons and his ordination 
vow, to support the doctrine of the Church 
to which he belongs ; and that doctrine is, 
that unless Christ be God as well as man, 
the atonement is not efficacious. The main 
= of Mr. B.’s letter is a denial, that the 

Jnitarians argue a priori concerning Deity ; 
but how is it possible for them to impugn 
the doctrine of the Trinity, without predi- 
cating, that there cannot be a Triune Deity, 
the possibility of which even Hume admits ? 
As to other points of his letter, many Cler- 
gymen are of opinion (and not without rea- 
son) that Unitarianism tempts its follow- 
ers to commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore is the most perni- 
cious form of Dissent. Concerning the in- 
sults in Mr. B.’s letter, the Clergy every day 
meet with rampant sectaries of all kinds, 
and if they know their duty, only pray for 
the conversion of them, in common with 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics.” 

A. Z. A. is informed, that his MS. copy 
of Bishop Lake’s dying Declaration, was 
copied from ‘‘ A Defence of the Profession 
which the late Right Rev. John late Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, made upon his death- 
bed, concerning Passive Obedience and the 
new Oaths; together with an Account of 
some passages of his Life, by Rob. Jenkins, 
1690,” 4to; and that the said declaration, 
or * profession,”’ is quoted by Mr. Dalla- 
way, in his memoirs of the Bishops of Chi- 
chester, History of Sussex, vol. I. p. 91. 

A Constant Reaper asks for ‘* some 
particulars relative to the pedigree, arms, 
&c. of the family of Barnham, of Boughton 
Monchency, Kent. Hasted mentions seve- 
ral of the family. The baronetcy became 
extinct some time in the latter part of the 
17th, or the earlier part of the 18th cen- 
tury.” In the Appendix to the late edition 
of Debrett’s Baronetage, the baronetcy is 
stated to have lasted only from 1663 to 
1685. 

The following are corrections of our re- 
cent Obituaries, &c. December, p. 559, 
The family name of the Marquess of Head- 
fort is not Taylour: all the family write 
their name Taylor. The former mode of 
spelling has obtained place in the Peerages 

robably from confusion with the Earl of 
Wintercon’s name, Turnour. In the same 
article, for Kello read Kells; and for Long- 
ford, Viscountess Langford.—P. 571. The 





late Archdeacon Heathcote lost his wife, 
the daughter of Dr. Wall, after the birth 
of one son; and he contracted a second 
marriage with Miss Beadon of Stoneham, a 
relation of the late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, by whom he had five children ; who 
live to deplore the loss of both parents, 
Mrs. Heathcote having died a short time 
before the Archdeacon.—Ibid. The Rev. 
John Strange Dandridge, was M. A. of 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he was 
formerly on the foundation. It was another 
clergyman of the same names (we presume 
his father), and who is now Rector of Rous- 
ham, Oxfordshire, and Siresham, North- 
amptonshire, that was of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. — P. 636, for the county of 
Ross, read Roscommon.—P. 647. The Rev. 
John Wilde was son of John Wilde, esq. of 
Harnage, by Miss Dodd, a lady of an an- 
cient family. Besides the third portion of 
Pontesbury, he held the ministry of Al- 
brighton Chapel near Shrewsbury; where 
he was a forcible and energetic preacher, 
and had formed a Sunday School. He died 
on the 16th Dec. and his remains were in- 
terred in the Church of Cound.—January, 
p- 76, a. 19 from bottom, for Barrymount 
read Barrowmount; b. 11 from bottom, for 
Hon. John Spencer read John Spencer, esq. 
and for niece read cousin.—P. 77, b. the 
three lines, beginning ‘*The Viscounty of 
Fenton,” were intended to conclude the ar- 
ticle—P. 79, b. 37, for James Dupré, of 
Whilton Park, read Josias Dupré of Wil- 
ton Park.—P. 87. Mr. Goring’s second wife 
was Miss Luxford, not Saxford; and his 
third wife was not his cousin, being the 
daughter of Dr. Ballard by another wife, a 
daughter of T. G. Waller, esq. of Winches- 
ter.—Ibid. Mr. Chamberlayne died at Wes- 
ton Grove near Southampton; he never re- 
sided at Cranbury Park. He was not the 
son of the late Lady Holland, nor was she 
ever married to his father (into which mis- 
take we were led by Debrett’s Peerage, un- 
der Zouche) ; but only to Mr. Dummer and 
Mr. Dance (afterwards Sir Nathaniel Hol- 
land), by neither of whom had she issue. 
Mr. Chamberlayne the elder was solicitor to 
Mr. Dummer, and acquired the latter’s mu- 
nificeut bequest from personal regard, not, 
it is believed, from any affinity or family 
connection. On occasion of King George 
III. visiting Winchester school in 1778, the 
late Mr. Chamberlayne was selected to deli- 
ver a speech to his Majesty. The last pa- 
ragraph, on the erasure of the words ‘ his 
mother,” will be correct. —P. 93. Lady Isa- 
hella Boyle died Dec. 24. Mr. Kenyon at 
his death was Captain half-pay 25th foot. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
—-— 


NEW TRANSLATION OF ZECHARIAH, C. IX. 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 2. 

{ HAVE frequently observed with 

pleasure the manly spirit with 
which you have stood forward in the 
cause skedidine This induces me to 
believe that what I have here to of- 
fer for a page of your Miscellany, will 
be in accord with the general tenor 
of it. 

It is not as a poetical composition 
that I wish to obtrude it upon notice. 
One who bas attempted poetry in 
his youth, may be allowed to dwindle 
into a translator in advanced life, and 
you will find me to be little more than 
a poetical commentator. With hints 
derived from Bishop Lowth, and some 
conjectures of my own, I would fain 
believe that I may have rendered in- 
telligible to your serious readers a 
chapter of Zechariah, who yields to 
few of the Hebrew prophets, for the 
awfuluess of his predictions, poeti- 
cal imagery, and tender and aflection- 
ate appeals. The three events, the 
successes of the Maccabees, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the con- 
flicts which the Jews may have to sus- 
tain upon their restoration to their 
once highly favoured city, as also the vic- 
torious result of them, and their con- 
version at that time, are sometimes ab- 
ruptly placed in juxta-position, and 
expressed in terms of Pindaric force 
and brevity ; so that it requires much 
attention to detach them, and discover 
the great richness they derive from the 
comparison, or contrast observable in 
this arrangement. 

The clear understanding of these 
predictions becomes exceedingly inte- 
resting in the present momentous times, 
not merely as a matter of curiosity, but 
as an inducement to seriousness. 


Yours, &c. X. 


ZECHARIAH, C. IX. 


The burthen of the Lord’s portentous word 

On Syrian Hadrach presseth heavily ; 

On proud Damascus too, a tardier rey, 

Its weight shall rest ;—the cstetlied hea- 
then, 

And Israel looking heavenward, shall expect, 

Each in their turn, the advancing punish- 
ment. 

On either confine Hamath, just where Syria 

Toucheth the district of enlightened Sidon, 

(Sidon, informed, in all but heavenly wis- 
dom, [Tyre, 

Hamath shall fall. Thou further distant 

Tremble ;—for though thy bulwarks they 
be strong, 

Yet not impregnable,—thy gold and silver 

Be plentiful, and scarcely more regarded 

Than thy street sweepings, what shall these 
avail thee ? [Lord’s hand, 

Hurl’d from their heights thy tow’rs by the 

Shall roll into the sea, thy lesser buildings 

Devour'’d by fire shall blaze and disappear. 

How shudders Askelon, how Gaza mourns, 

Ekron abashed, content to lay aside 

Her high pretensions, Gaza laments her 
King ; 

But none remain in Askelon to weep. 

One of strange race henceforth shall dwell 
in Ashdod : [tasted flesh 

There falls Philistia’s pride——Ah! have ye 

Of human sacrifice ?—I’ll tear away 

The hateful morsel from your teeth and lips ; 

And if a few be spared, they shall acknow- 
ledge 

The mighty God: these Judah shall esteem 

As her own citizens, advance to honours 

In Sion or afar,—in friendly union 

Shall treat them as the Jebusite of old, 

Who dwelt where Sion and her temple stand : 

And as the tide of war rolls on toward Egypt, 

Or ebbing brings the conqueror back, my 
host 

Of angels shall encamp around my temple ; 

And Macedon’s victurious king shall show 

Unlook’d-for favour. Hence shall oppres- 
sion cease, 

With pitying eye since I regard my people. 

Yet, daughter of Jerusalem, rejoice : 
Tn course of time a more victorious King 
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In pomp shall pass thy walls, and enter in. 
Shout, shout aloud, Zion, behold, he comes ! 
Just, and the sinner’s justifier, lowly, 
Borne on an ass’s foal, to thee He brings 
Salvation, and to all who own His sway. 
Jerusalem shall war no more, nor Ephraim 
Direct the horse, the chariot, or the bow. 
Messiah’s voice shall hush the world to 
peace, [nion 
Compose the heathen, and his vast domi- 
Shall from’ Euphrates reach earth’s distant 
bounds ; [sea. 
Truth, peace, and bliss, prevail from sea to 
And as for thee, whose sons are prisoners, 
Deep in the pit of sin, to whose parch’d lips 
The current of life’s waters is denied, 
I call them forth. His blood has ransomed 


them ; 
With this red dye He sealed your covenant. 
Ah! turn ye, turn ye, prisoners, in hupe 
And strong assurance, to that safe defence 
By Him erected.—Yea! have ye suffered 
deeply ? 
With double blessings I’ll requite your pains. 
But tho’ that time be distant, even now 
Shall Judah fill the bow of Ephraim, 
As a wing'd arrow drawn unto the head ; 
Thy sons a mighty sword shall with keen 


edge 

Fall on - ranks of Macedon, while flashing 

As lightning from above, the Lord’s swift 
shafts 

Shall hasten their discomfiture, the blast 

Of trumpet, and the southern whirlwind’s 
roar [own, 

Shall mark His presence, and protect His 

By the Lord’s help ’twas thus the strip- 

ling David [vails, 

Laid low his mightier foe. Their shout pre- 

The shout of heroes drunk with victory ; 

For gore, not wine, shall fill their bowls, 
their foes 

As victims heap’d upon the altar lie. 

Thus shall He save His flock. Thus shall 
they shine 

As jewels ina crown; their radiant light 

From distant lands shall draw them prose- 
lytes. 

pw good as great, His bounty sheds 

On those he favours; rich with corn and 
wine, 

He blesses them. The lusty harvest man, 

And vintage maid, who cull what He bestows, 

With sparkling countenance bespeak His 
gifts, [praise. 

With joyous hearts and tongues resound his 


Mr. Urean, Feb. 13. 
RECENT number of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine (Nov. p. 400) 

contains a statement of two or three 
instances, in which parochial Minis- 
ters are represented to have been in- 
convenienced by the intrusion of other 
Clergymen into their parishes on be- 
half of the Bible Society. One of these 





Episcopal Interference. (Feb. 


accounts relating to a gentleman ‘ of 
high clerical accomplishments,” may 
possibly have been intended as a de- 
scription of what lately occurred in 
the West of England, though it does 
not perfectly agree with all the facts. 

The case was this. At the request 
of several churchmen and dissenters, 
the respectable Curate of a market- 
town atiended a meeting in an adja- 
cent parish, to endeavour to form a 
Bible Association. This parish, though 
inhabited by many very respectable 
farmers, was peculiarly destituie of 
the Scriptures among the poor. It 
had scarcely a benevolent society with- 
in its limits, and happened at that time 
to be undergoing a change of Minis- 
ters. The new Curate had just ar- 
rived ; he had been informed of the 
proposed meeting, and invited to pre- 
side ; and had expressed himself ob- 
liged for the invitation, but declined 
being present, merely on the plea of 
urgent business. He found time, 
however, to come with a gentleman 
farmer, and interrupted the meeting, 

romised that the poor should have 

ibles gratis, and did as much as he 
could to prevent the establishment of 
the Association. To this day five Bi- 
bles have not been distributed. The 
Diocesan is known to be unfavourable 
to the Bible Society, and complaint 
was quickly dispatched to him (it is 
not said by whom) of this intrusion. 
The consequence was, a strong hint to 
the intruder from the learned Bishop, 
of the impropriety of such an interfer- 
ence. 

In the same town, 2 great wrestling 
match had been projected to take place 
that very week, and large rewards were 
offered to the victors. The same re- 
spectable Curate, prompted by a sense 
of duty, exerted himself also on that 
occasion. His discourses were emi- 
nently calculated to discourage a spec- 
tacle so unworthy of a Christian Jand 
and a civilized age ; and he had a rea- 
sonable hope that few of his hearers 
would attend. But what was the re- 
sult? The wrestling took place, a vast 
deal of drunkenness and profligacy en- 
sued; bad characters came purposely 
from a neighbouring sea-port ; and the 
scene was—not indeed honoured, but 
—disgraced by the presence and coun- 
tenance of a Clergyman from an ade 
joining parish, and many of his peo- 
ple. No remonstrance from the Dio- 
cesan followed éhis intrusion; probae 
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bly no one thought it a duty to act the 
part of an informer. 

Now let these two cases be present- 
ed together to the readers of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, amoug whom, it 
appears, are a large number of the 
Clergy ; and let them take a fair and 
unprejudiced view of the natural con- 
sequences of each. In the one case, is 
a populous parish, very ill supplied 
with’the Holy Scriptures, without «ny 
efficient efforts being made to provide 
them ; and a neighbouring Clergyman, 
who lends his disinterested assistance, 
under peculiar circumstances, to esta- 
blish the means of supply, is denounc- 
ed as an unpardonable intruder. Per- 
sons well aflected towards the Church 
of England are scandalized with the 
attempt to frustrate such an object, 
and with the want of candour display- 
ed.—In the other case, is an upright 
Minister doing his utmost to check 
the torrent of immorality among his 
parishioners ; but the flood-gates are 
broken down by an union of profli- 
gate and unthinking persons, counte- 
nanced by a pastor, whose decided 
duty it is to exhort against ‘* drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like.” This 
is intrusion, with a witness! Who can 
avoid applying the words of the author 
of the Task ?— 


«From such apostles, oh, ye mitred heads, 

Preserve the Church! and lay not careless 
hands 

On skulls that cannot teach, and will not 
learn!” 


From the result in both instances, 
the cause of dissent inevitably receives 
additional confidence and strength; 
while the Ministers of the Church of 
England, who adopt such courses of 
proceeding, are assuredly, whatever 
they themselves may think, amongst 
her most formidable enemies, ** the 
foe within her walls.” 

Fairness and impartiality will doubt- 
less procure the insertion of this in the 
next number of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, and prevent the necessity of 
its being introduced to public notice 
through another channel. A. 


Mr. Ursan, 
AVING participated in the en- 
joyment of some of those festi- 
vities which gladden the social season 
of Christmas, in a country village re- 
mote from the great Metropolis, and 
in the hospitable parsonage of a long- 
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valued friend, I hope it may be excus- 
able, and not altogether unuseful, if I 
endeavour to spread, through the me- 
dium of your widely circulating Maga- 
zine, a portion of the satisfaction which 
amongst numerous instances of an ap- 
—— use of clerical talents and cle- 
rical influence I experienced from the 
judicious exercise of the sacred office 
by a man of great worth and learning, 
whose lot has placed him in retirement, 
but whose example should be the ob- 
ject of general imitation amongst his 
more affluent and more fortunate bre- 
thren. The amiable divine who, after 
the cessation of intercourse of half a 
century, has been accidentally (or might 
I say providentially) brought within my 
view, has been a constant resident dur- 
ing the greater portion of that period 
of time amongst the woods and wilds 
of a district but little frequented by the 
traveller, and surrounded by a popula- 
tion perhaps as rude and unrefined as 
any of equal extent in this improving 
country. My intention is not to write 
a panegyric on his character, but to 
describe what I saw and heard; and 
to leave the unvarnished narrative to 
produce its own effect without any de- 
sire to captivate by the glare of misre- 
presentation, or the ostentatious dis- 
play of virtues, whose mild radiance 
would be sullied by such an attempt. 

First, then, for what I saw; which 
to me indeed seemed almost equally 
unusual and gratifying,—I saw, Mr. 
Urban, a neat, orderly, attentive con- 
gregation assembled in the parish 
church, at the regular and accustomed 
times of Divine Service on Sundays ; 
and several (certainly not many) de- 
cent aged and ojeally orderly and at- 
tentive persons as regularly congre- 
gated in the same place on each of the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during my 
visit there; as also on an intermediate 
red letter day, which it is the custom 
of this same pastor (who perhaps may 
be called eccentric as well as unfa- 
shionable) to observe with the same 
regularity as he found it to have been, 
when he entered upon his living. 

I saw this same old-fashioned pastor 
diligently attentive to the duty of visit- 
ing two or three sick persons whose 
condition required his personal atten- 
tion at their respective habitations,— 
saw him equally attentive to the due 
superintendance of a small charity 
school in his village, upon which has 
been grafted a Sunday school of mo- 
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dern establishment, and for the accom- 
modation of which (having refused 
that his chancel should be converted 
into a school room, as he likewise ob- 
jects to permit the use of his church 
for any but ecclesiastical purposes,) his 
assistance has mainly contributed to 
supply an appropriate building. I saw 
the distribution of unostentatious cha- 
rities, and the interposition of mild 
persuasive advice, to reconcile conflict- 
Ing opinions, and a harmony 
and good neighbourhood. I saw, too, 
all ranks, ages, and degrees of people 
in the village which I am describing, 
concurrent in their expressions of 
good will towards their minister; 
though entertaining extremely op 

site opinions with regard to his rigid 
adherence to old customs and old fa- 
shioned habits, his opposition to mo- 
dern alterations, dislike of dress a- 
mongst the lower classes, and severity 
(as it was called by some) towards 
those customs which the neighbour- 
ing clergy permitted or connived at 
without censure. Without descending 
to more minute particulars of what I 
saw, I will proceed to what I heard. 
And as I have related with fidelity 
what I saw, I will mention nothing 
that I heard without a voucher for its 
truth. I heard that after several un- 
successful efforts to establish conven- 
ticles, and set up dissenting congrega- 
tions in this parish, not one had been 
successful. Not through the opposi- 
tion of authoritative influence, or the 
manifestation of a persecuting spirit ; 
but by the fair and effectual preventive 
of there being no room nor occasion 
for any such addition to the ministerial 
function, where at all the stated times 
which orthodoxy permits, but at no 
other than when sanctioned by such 
authority, the Liturgy, Sacraments, 
and ordinances of the Church, as by 
law established, were constantly, dili- 
gently, and ably performed and cele- 
brated, without evasion, reluctance, or 
deviation, and by the minister law- 
fully appointed thereto. No corpse 
had been left unburied, or inconve- 
nient time assigned for the perform- 
ance of that solemn but certainly la- 
borious part of the Clergyman’s duty. 
No child left unbaptised because the 
minister was absent from home; and 
as a due degree of attention was paid 
to the spiritual comforts of the people, 
so their temporal wants were not neg- 
lected, and the zeal of the sectarian 
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found no room for the intrusion of his 
crade theology, nor opportunity of in- 
gratiating himself by declaiming against 
the sloth, negligence, pride, or selfish- 
ness of the Church Miniséer. 

** What shall we do, Sir,” said a 
grey-headed old farmer, living upon 
his own estate in the parish, ‘* with 
the travelling preacher that is come to 
preach under the tree?” (in the middle 
of she village). ‘‘ Ask him to go home 
with you, and give him some bread 
and cheese for his trouble; if I were to 
hear him I should ;” was the reply of 
this eccentric divine ;—and so, after 
two or three harangues under the tree, 
the itinerant took his leave, and left 
the villagers to go to church, as their 
fathers had done, and as they continue 
to do, without a single methodist or 
dissenter amongst them! Not that 
the parson at all shapes his discourses 
to the accommodating topics which 
perhaps may be supposed to have had 
some influence in rendering him po- 
pular. By no means. He depends not 
upon the will and pleasure of his hear- 
ers as the lecturer or the sectarian does, 
for the opportunity and the right which 
he possesses ; he exercises it with dis- 
cretion, but with independent sincerity, 
asa true son of the Church. Rank, 
station, age, sex, all equally his hear- 
ers, are equally the objects of his re- 
gard in his discourses: and that I may 
not trespass too long, I will beg leave 
to give an instance of it, by adding, 
that in two of his sermons which I 
happened to hear, the discussion was 
in the first from a verse in Hosea, ‘* Ye 
have ploughed wickedness, ye have 
reaped iniquity, ye have eaten the fruit 
of lies, because thou didst trust in th 
way”’ (ch. x. 13); and in the anc 
from its accompaniment, ‘*‘ Sow to 
yourselves in righteousness, reap in 
mercy, break up your fallow ground ; 
for it is time to seek the Lord, till he 
come and rain righteousness upon 
you.” (ch. x. 12.) Now, Mr. Urban, 
the effect of this sort of preaching and 
living being exemplified as I have de- 
scribed, I cannot help thinking that 
as similar effects are usually found to 
be produced by similar causes, there 
would be much less pride and covet- 
ousness, and ill neighbourhood and 
idleness, and quarrelling and disho- 
nesty, and infinitely less cant and fa- 
naticism and hypocrisy amongst the 
people of England, if such examples 
as that which I have cited were more 
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common amongst us ; and if there were 
fewer pluralists and non-residents, and 
fox-hunting, shooting, gambling, danc- 
ing, electioneering, and justice-hunt- 
ing Clergy, than are frequently to be 
met with, Firz-DEacon. 


—&—. 
Mr. Ursan, ‘eb. 18. 

CCORDING to an account pub- 
lished yesterday in the Morning 
Herald and other papers, the Hon. and 
Rev. George Spencer, youngest son of 
Earl Spencer, publicly renounced the 
principles of the Protestant Church of 
England, in the Catholic Chapel at 
Leicester on Saturday last, and em- 
braced the tenets of the Catholic reli- 
gion, into whose service it is said he is 
to be received as a priest. The con- 
version of so amiable and illustrious a 
nobleman in these eventful days, is in 
itself not a little remarkable ; but what 
renders it more so is, that by the 
change he will have to forego a very 
large and lucrative church preferment, 
amounting to near three thousand a 
year. This fact, whatever may be 
thought of the change itself, is highly 
creditable to the honesty of him who 
has made so great a pecuniary sacrifice 
for the sake of his conscience. This is 
the seventh or eighth person of conse- 
quence, who has been converted with- 
in as many years; among the number 
may be reckoned several schalars from 

Cambridge. 

If we credit the papers, conversion 
is going on at a great rate in some 
countries, in Germany, for instance, 
and in Poland. The letter published 
in the Chronicle by the Rev. Morris 
James of Pembridge is certainly not 
calculated to dissuade men from the 
change from Protestant to Catholic 
religion. And indeed there is a some- 
thing in the tenor of the times, and in 
the course that religious politics have 
taken, that looks very much as if Ca- 
tholicism would again increase ; while 
the liberal sentiments entertained by 
all modérn Catholics, and the esta- 
blishment of the great principle of 
civil and religious liberty, by the late 
enactments, will guarantee the public 
against the bigotted encroachment of 
any religious faction whatever, while 
charity and profuse munificence to- 
wards the poor and needy will spring, 
as heretofore, out of the prevalence of 
religious feelings, and society will be 
benefited. 

It is remarkable that the Right Rev. 
Dr. Weld, the owner of Lulworth 
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Castle, who was last month created 
Cardinal at Rome by his Holiness, is 
the first Englishman who has held 
that elevated post since the days of 
Charles 1.* This gentleman also has 
foregone the enjoyment of a large for= 
tune, in order to become Prelate of the 
Catholic Church, and a more amiable 
or learned man there does not exist. 

I have travelled within a few years 
over a large portion of Europe, and 
I have been surprised at the man- 
ner in which the Catholic Church is 
beginning again to prevail; but with- 
out any of that intolerance which is 
said formerly to have belonged to it. 
I am sorry to say that Deism is also 
gaining ground among many superfi- 
cial young men at the German Uni- 
versities. These two facts put me in 
mind of what is said by the author of 
an old tract called ** Body, Life, and 
Mind,” published many years ago, 
viz. ‘* That there were but two things 
in religion, Deism and _ apostolical 
Christianity, and that a man might 
just take his choyce between them.” 
Absurd as this sentence is, I fear 
that piety and infidelity often produce 
each other by the re-action of party 
spirit. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt, if we look at the number of 
new Churches and Chapels, that at 
present religion is gaining a great 
march on scepticism, as men are now 
beginning to see that Christianity is 
as necessary for happiness here as it is 
hereafter ; it may be fairly presumed 
that the crimes of atheistical revolu- 
tions have been amply atoned for, and 
that the faith of the Cross will at 
length extend itself over the earth in 
peace. TueEoporus. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 1. 
TRANGE and fearful rumours are 
once more afloat, that the venerable 
and noble edifice of St. Mary Overy’s, 
now St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
is about to be partially destroyed, 
through the sapience and economy of 
an official knot of worthy burghers, 
who, though they may be very excel- 





* We know not why our Correspondent 
omits to mention the Cardinal of York, the 
last of the Stuarts; who, though a foreigner 
by birth, it should not be forgotten, found in 
his distress the advantage of his descent, 
from English and Protestant bounty. Car- 
dinal Erskine, also a pensioner of George 
the Third, was a Scotsman, of the Earl of 
Keilie’s family. Ent. 
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lent and prudent judges of matters of 
business behind their counters (I speak 
it with no disrespect for commercial 
pursuits), are certainly totally disquali- 
fied from their habits and occupations 
to direct repairs or alterations in our 
public edifices. 1 will consider (by an 
extension of charity) that these volun- 
tary desecrators of our fine old Gothic 
fanes are actuated by no puritanical 
hostility, arising from the assumed su- 
perier illumination of dissent against 
our national Church, although, alas! 
constituted as parish authorities now 
frequently are, such a feeling, either 
openly or insidiously, may acquire in- 
fluence and prevail. I will consider 
them combined merely in a committee 
of economy, and that their intention is 
but summarily to get rid of such parts 
of the venerable edifice, as it would 
require a considerable sum to repair. 
But will it be believed or endured, 
that in an age in which the architec- 
tural improvement of the British Me- 
tropolis is so much sought and pursued 
at a lavish expenditure, that this noble 
and now almost solitary remnant of 
ancient ecclesiastical architecture with- 
in the limits of the City of London, 
should be swept from the surface of 
the earth or disfigured, on the paltry 
plea of pecuniary expediency? Is it of 
no importance to the effect of the mag- 
nificent Bridge which is now in the 
course of rapid completion across the 
Thames, that its southern approach 
should be seen in combination with 
so splendid a monument of the piety 
of our forefathers? 

When the destruction of the Hall 
of Eltham Palace was meditated, some 
members of the British Senate thought 
proper to raise a strong and effectual 
protest in its favour; and will they 
suffer St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, to fall, or be mutilated, without 
a single word for its protection? I do 
not believe it; it is only because these 
things are, in the first place, meditated 
so secretly, and consummated so sud- 
denly, that they are eflected without 
the interference of the members of the 
legislative and executive Government. 
I call upon them not silently to suffer 
this ancient and striking feature of our 
national architecture to be disfigured 
or destroyed. I call upon the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, as a body, 
once more to exert whatever influence 
they may possess, to arrest such a mea- 
sure. Be the parish of St. Saviour’s 
really too poor to undertake the resto- 


ration of the building, surely a few 
thousands (whatever the state of pub- 
lic finance) would be cheerfully con- 
ceded by the City of London, or Par- 
liament, for so reasonable an object. 
Let the building be repaired as nearly 
as possible on the principles of the ori- 
ginal construction of its existing parts. 
A successful specimen of such an at- 
tempt is exhibited at the east end of 
the Church, although I think it was 
somewhat dearly bought by the de- 
struction of the ancient Chapel conti- 
guous, and the monuments which it 
contained, 

The space cleared for the approaches 
to the new London Bridge most fortu- 
nately will throw the old Church com- 
pletely open to view ; the houses which 
surround it are for the greater part of 
an old and valueless description, and 
nothing could be easier to effect than 
a commodious square of handsome 
buildings surrounding the Church, 
which would be eagerly occupied by 
commercial men for their town resi- 
dences. Let those whose inéerests it 
may concern look well to this; and 
Jet all who love the history and an- 
cient monuments of their native land, 
unite inany way which may lie within 
their power to forward the object of 
this appeal, 

For myself, Mr. Urban, I am an 
old friend and acquaintance of this 
conventual pile; even in my boyish 
days I loitered in her long-drawn aisles, 
contemplated her embowered roof, lis- 
tened to the swell of the organ, and 
the channt of infant praise, surveyed 
the martial traits of the mailed tem- 
plar, her benefactor, or paused at the 
tomb of the chaplet-crowned old Eng- 
lish minstrel Gower. I shall still watch 
her fate, and if she must fall, or be 
dishonoured by the spirit of Vandal- 
ism, I shall do my best to ring her 
knell, without respect of persons, in 
the ears of those who are the authors 
of the violence. 

Yours, &c. SUTHRIENSIs, 

P. S. Since writing the above, I 
have learnt that the transepts of the 
Church which have been so long ina 
ruinous and disgraceful state, are to be 
repaired, and that the principal feature 
of the proposed mutilation is to be the 
lowering of the present roof, a design 
which will much injure the effect of 
the building, and at variance with the 
high-pointed style of Gothic in which 
it is constructed. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 3. 
77ne village of Dundry, in Somer- 
setshire, is situated on a range of 
hills, or rather one vast hill, 790 feet 
above the level of the sea, which may 
be said to commence at Bedminster. 

Its name is derived, says Collinson, 
from two Erse words, Dun and Dreagh, 
signifying ‘* hill of oaks,” of which 
wood, no doubt, there was plenty in 
former times. 

The manor of Dundry was formerly 
united to that of Chew Magna, and 
held by the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
for a period of five hundred years, until 
the time of Edward V1., when it was 
alienated from the Church, and given 
to the Duke of Somerset, on whose 
attainder it reverted to the Crown, and 
passed through several hands, uutil it 
came from the Popham family to the 
Summers, who are its present pos; 
sessors. 

This village has been honoured with 
a most magnificent Tower, appended 
to a most insignificant Church. But 
the former, which was ecrected.in the 
reign of Edward IV. is a land-mark 
for an amazing extent, and might pro- 
bably have been originally intended as 
such by the founder or founders, rather 
than as necessary for so contemptible a 
structure as that which shrinks be; 
neath it. A turret crowns the north- 
east angle, and buttresses of eight 
prodetinns support three others... Four 

orizontal strings separate the height 
into as many stories, each of which con- 
tains pointed windows, with neat mul- 
lions. The upper string, or cornice, 
has projecting grotesque heads of ani- 
mals on every angle but the, north- 
east, and one over each window to the 
cardinal points. The former support 
beautiful pierced flying buttresses .to 
the four lanterns or pierced turrets; 
and the latter octagon columns em- 
battled. The rich effect of the whole 
will be best exemplified by the an- 
nexed print. (See Plate I.) , 

The south-west, or weather-sides of 
this fine Tower, have recently been 
thoroughly and judiciously repaired, by 
the .substitution of sound stones for 
those which were decayed. 7 

From the summit of this Tower is a 
fine view of Bristol, with its numerous 
spires, contrasted with the more solid 
tower of the Cathedral. More to the 
left, are the Crescents at Clifion, al- 
most overhanging the Hot Wells; and 
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below the picturesque rocks of St. Vin- 
cent are occasional views of the Avon, 
bounded by the hanging woods of 
Stoneleigh. Rather more to the west, 
is Sir John Smyth’s elegant seat at 
Long Ashton, over which are seen the 
waters of the Severn, bounded by the 
Welsh coast. To the south, the eye 
ranges over a rich and varied country, 
including Alfred’s Tower, and the lux- 
uriant woods rising above Sir R.C. 
Hoare’s seat at Stourhead ; also Knoll- 
Hill, near Warminster, with the noble 
plantations at Longleat, belonging to 
the Marquess of Bath, and the Duke 
of Somerset at Maiden Bradley; be- 
Youd which’ are the high downs of 
Wilts and Dorset. = 

The body of Dundry Church is of 
more ancient date than the. tower. 
The columns of the arches are plain 
and massive ; and, at the west end of 
the nave, is a small lancet window, of 
the early English sera. The font .is 
octagonal, with a large recess, and is 
enriched with sculpture of an early 
age: , . sd : 
: In the Church is a monument to 
William Symes, gent. and several of 
his successors. -There are also memo- 
rials of the families of Tibbot, Hay- 
thorne, and Baker, of Alwick Court; 
and one to William Jones, of Bishport, 
of whom it asserts, ‘* that his natural 
abilities, unaided by academical educa- 
tion, enabled him to refute, with un- 
common sagacity, the slavish systems 
of; usurped authority over the, rights, 
the consciences, or the reason of man- 
kind !!” 

In‘ the Church-yard is across, with 
a tall shaft, having an ornamented 
head, nearly perfect, fixed.on a high 

edestal, on five rows of steps. Near 
it originally stood an immense -stone, 
of about five feet cubic measure, which 
has been removed to the southern side 
of the Church. It is called the ‘“* Mo- 


ney Stone,” and on it-the poor have 


been paid “from. time immemorial. 


‘North of the Church are:the mutilated 


remains of ap ancient stone coffin; 
and contiguous is an antique house, 
built by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


forthe residence of the officiating cu- 
rate, but now converted into the parish 


poor-house. 

Dundry contains 2,800 acres of land, 
82 houses, 92 families, and 454 in- 
habitants. The living is a curacy an- 
nexed to Chew Magna. 

Yours, kc. A TRAVELLER, 
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Mr. Unsay, ee 
AY Antiquarian Magazine, of such 

long and established repute as the 
Gentleman’s, records whatever may be 
of general interest and utility to future 
generations. Nothing, within the whole 
scope of the uncertain science of po- 
litical economy, has created so deep a 
sensation in the public mind, as the 
sufferings and distress so prevalent 
among manufacturers and the labour- 
ing classes of the people. Ascribed to 
a multiplicity of causes, this dreadful 
visitation of Providence, apparently, is 
traced to none distinctly, while it is 
more than probable that all of them, 
operating variously, contribute to pro- 
duce the sndlancbicly effect so much 
felt and lamented. Ata recent County 
Meeting, a Noble Lord attributes agri- 
cultural distress (it is thought truly) to 
not having lowered rents at the peace. 
Manofactures yielded the prodigious 
profits seen during the war, because 
the competition, if any, was feeble 
and unavailing. It is now far other- 
wise, as our own machinery is erected 
and in activity against us all over 
Europe and America; and inferior as 
the produce has comparatively been, it 
has approximated to an equality which 
has lowered the value of and demand 
for British manufactures.. Buonaparte, 
that eminent destroyer of the human 
race, and whose inordinate ambition 
occasioned four hundred millions of 
the national debt, endeavoured in the 
Netherlands to rival the manufactures 
of this country, and signally failed. 
The consequence was a distress among 
operatives, similar to what is now un- 
fortunately experienced here. That 
country abounding in moors of av im- 
provable substratum, the government 
judiciously resolved to employ the 
starving and distressed manufacturers 
and labourers in cultivating these spare 
aud unproductive lands, by spade, hoe, 
and mattock-husbandry, under the in- 
struction and guidance of competent 
persons. Sufficient habitations were 
erected, and government sustained all 
expenses, till a successful course of 
systematic labour and industry rendered 
such assistance unnecessary. The bar- 
ren ground thus brought into cultiva- 
tion is now among the most fertile in 
the Netherlands; while former dis- 
tress has disappeared, with a great in- 
crease of that national wealth and 
prosperity, which, through manufac- 


tures and commerce, are intimately 
connected with successful agriculture. 

Emigration has frequently been pro- 

osed as an efficient means of prov idling 
for manufacturers and labourers unem- 
ployed. When such proceed to British 
colonies, the public welfare. is bene- 
fited; but otherwise, they strengthen 
foreign nations to the injury of the 
mother country. In the present case 
of almost general distress, funds cannot 
be found for the removal of a sufficient 
number for rendering adequate relief. 
Besides, when population is diminished 
by this expedient, the chasm is soon 
filled up, and suffering rises rapidly to 
its original level. A permanent re- 
medy, of constant application, is want- 
ing; and, rtestasiby, it is obvious, 
efficient, and of easy application. The 
waste lands amount, at the lowest 
estimation, to five-and-twenty millions 
of acres, to which may be added about 
six millions of meadow-land. Without 
loss of time, proper farm-houses ought 
to be constructed on the waste lands 
most contiguous to the parts of the 
kingdom where pauperism and want 
of labour appear to be most prevalent. 
Under the management and superin- 
tendance of persons skilled in agricul- 
ture, the able-bodied objects now re- 
ceiving poor-rates should be located on 
the prepared sites, with all requisites 
provided for setting them to work, in 
the cultivation of their respective allot- 
ments, by means of spade-husbandry. 
The females, furnished in the first in- 
stance with the raw materials, will, 
ere long, furnish articles of clothing 
for their familics. Thus, in a short 
time, these establishments will main- 
tain themselves, provide for the tenant, 
and yield a rent. Where is the ex- 
pense of carrying into effect so very 
eligible a plan to come from? It is 
manifest that a fair portion of the poor- 
rate cannot be more advantageously 
employed. The sale of the waste lands 
has been frequently proposed, for dif- 
ferent useful purposes. To defray the 
first expense of the important and in- 
dispensable plan, imperfectly sketched, 
here are the ready means, as these 
lands would be purchased with money 
that cannot now be employed. It is 
quite unnecessary to point out how 
highly the national interests would be 
promoted by the sale and cultivation of 
at least a due proportion of ground 
now comparatively useless. The clergy 
have the same. title to tithes that the 
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landlord has to rent. The best inte- 
rests of Christianity demand that the 
clergyman and tenant should not be 
brought in contact on the subject of 
tithes ; and therefore, in the proposed 
sale, the purchaser must be bound to 
pay this requisite tax, to be occasionally 
modified by the average price of corn, 
throughout every seven years, as equi- 
table to both parties. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, candidus 
imperli—Si non, it must be allowed 
that what appears to be readily prac- 
ticable, and indispensably necessary, 
must be eligible. 

Joun Macponatp. 


—@—- 


ON THE PROGRESS AND DECLINE OF 
WITCHCRAFT.—NO. V. 

** Behold them front to front, accursed both, 
Saul and the Sorceress. Her inquisitive gaze 

Glar’d on him ; and his eyelid gradual sank 

Beneath her searching.” 
Sotuesy’s ‘ Saul.” 
(Concluded from p. 29.) 

T the Taunton Assizes, 1811, 
Betty Townsend, aged 77, consi- 
dered by the superstitious as a witch, was 
tried for obtaining money from a child 
under the following circumstances. 
The prosecutor Jacob Poole, a labour- 
ing man, had been in the habit of send- 
ing his daughter, aged thirteen, with 
apples in a basket to market. On 
Jan. 24, the old woman met with the 
irl, and asked to see what she had got 
in her basket, which having examined, 
she said to her, ** Hast got any mo- 
ney?” The child said she had none. 
**Then get some for me,” said the old 
woman, *fand bring it to me at the 
castle door, or I will kill thee.” The 
child terrified to an extreme at such a 
threat from a witch, procured two shil- 
lings, and carried it to her, when the 
old woman said, ‘*’Tis a good thing 
thou hast got it, or else I would have 
made thee die by inches.” She prac- 
tised this upon the child several times, 
obtaining in all 2/. 6s. 5d. This was 
at length disclosed by the child to her 
mother, who accused the witch, where- 
upon she swore that if any one dared 
accuse her, she would make them die 
by inches. ‘* No,” said Mrs. Poole, 
who considered that she knew more 
about witches than her daughter, “ that 
thee shall not; I'll hinder that ;” and, 
taking a pin from her clothes, scratched 
the witch from the elbow to the wrist, 
in three different places, to draw her 
blood ; a process believed to be of un- 
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failing efficacy as an antidote to witch- 
craft. 

It appears, by the ‘* Annual Register’ 
of 1802, that five women were tried at 
Putna, in Hindostan, on charges of 
sorcery, and being found guilty, were 
put to death. The Gercintettcaal. 
on being informed of the circumstance, 
ordered all the principal persons who 
composed the tribunals, to be appre- 
hended and arraigned before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Putna, on charges of the 
murder of these women; and the Court 
ordered them to suffer death. It ap- 
peared, however, that this custom had 
been preserved time immemorial. Se- 
veral of the witnesses referred to nu- 
merous instances of persons having 
been put to death by the Brahmins for 
sorcery; and one of them, in parti- 
cular, proved that his own mother had 
been tried and executed as a witch. 
The Governor therefore pardoned the 
officers ; but, to prevent the recurrence 
of a circumstance so disgraceful to hu- 
manity, a proclamation was forthwith 
issued, declaring, that any one forming 
a tribunal for the urial of persons 
charged with witchcraft, or aiding or 
encouraging in any act to deprive 
such persons of life, shall be deemed 
guilty of murder, and suffer the penalty 
attached to that offence. 

On the 1lith April, 1827, at the 
Monmouth Assizes, William Watkins, 
and three others, were indicted and 
found guilty of an assault upon Mary 
Nicolas, a decrepit old woman, up- 
wards of ninety, which ~~ had com- 
mitted under a belief, prevalent in that 
neighbourhood, that she was a witch. 
The old woman deposed to the pri- 
soners and others having seized her, 
and beaten her with thorns and briars, 
for the purpose of, as in days of yore, 
drawing blood ; and they also attempt- 
ed to force her intoa pool, for the pur- 
pose of trying the efficacy of the water 
ordeal. 

A witness proved the prisoners having 
taken the old woman to a lane where 
three cattle had died, and charged her 
with being the author of their death ; 
and then, taking her to a stable where 
there was a colt, made her repeat se- 
veral times, ‘* God bless the colt!” 
They afterwards stripped her naked, 
and searched her, in order to find her 
teat, which they declared they had 
found, upon their discovering a wart 
or wen upon her head. 

This, in all probability, is the latest 
instance to be met with of English cre- 
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dulity as to the existence of this sur- 
prising art, and it may be re 
whether it will not be the last. 

From what has been stated, it 
will be perceived that the ladies, with 
but very few exceptions, have pos- 
sessed the honour of being the ex- 
clusixe propricters of this peculiar 
charm ; aud it may be expected that, 
in a treatise of this kind, the writer 
should attempt to give some account of 
this, and explain the cause to which it 
may be attributed. The oracles of the 
ancient Sybils, who were all women, 
have acquired such an established re- 
putation in the world, that they will 
for ever do honour to the fair sex; 
and then they can boast of Circe, 

‘¢ Goddess and queen, to whom the powers 
belong 
Of dreadful magic and commanding song.” 
Odyssey, Book x. 

Their Siren sisters 
‘¢ Celestial music warbled from their tongue, 
Their song was death—they made destruc- 

tion please !” 
"Twas then, too, that 


*¢ Witchcraft celebrated pale Hecate’s offer- 
ing ;” Shakspeare. 


The Queen of Witches, whose power 
extended over heaven, and earth, and 
sea, and hell. 

A Gipsey, or Egyptian, is a common 
name for a female fortune-teller to this 
day, which is doubtless attributable to 
the fact that Egypt was, as is well 
known, famous for the art of divina- 
tion, of which we have a very early 
instance recorded in Exodus, where 
mention is made of the Sorcerers and 
Magicians exercising their enchant- 
ments in the presence of Moses and 
Pharoah; and it is singular that, 
amongst Gipseys as well as Witches, 
the preponderance on the side of those 
possessed of these endowments has 
invariably been in favour of the wo- 
men. By what means the ladies, in 
preference to the other sex, became 
thus peculiarly gifted, I have not been 
able distinctly to ascertain. Certain, 
however, it is, that for many ages it 
was so peculiar to themselves, that 
they may justly claim the honour of 
being almost the sole possessors of it. 
One Richard Barnard, however, a mi- 
nister of Batcombe, in Somerset, in 
1627, attempted to account for this 
singular monopoly, in a little work 
entitled, ‘* A Guide to Grand Jurymen 
about the Trial of Witches.” 


“« There are more women witches (says 


he) than men, and it may be for these rea- 
sous :—First, Satan his setting upon these 
rather than on men, since his unhappie 
outset and prevailing with Ive. Secondly, 
their more credulous nature, and apt to be 
misled and deceived. Thirdly, fur that they 
are commonlie more impatient and more 
superstitious ; and, being displeased, more 
malicious, and so more apt to bitter cursing ; 
and far more revengeful, according to their 
power, than men, and so herein more fit 
instruments of the devill. Fourthly, they 
are more tongue-ripe, and less able to hide 
what they know from others; and therefore, 
in this respect, are more ready to be teachers 
of witchcraft to others, and to leave it to 
children, servants, or to some others, than 
men. Fifthly and lastly, because, where they 
think they can command, they are more 
proud in their rule, and more busy in setting 
such on worke whom they may command, 
than men, and therefore the devill laboureth 
most to make them witches; because they, 
upon every light displeasure, will set him on 
worke, which is that which he desireth, and 
is sore displeased if he bee not set on worke, 
which women will be ready enough to doe.” 

It is time now to bring this subject 
to a close; and, in doing so, it may 
not be altogether useless if we endea- 
vour to satisfy ourselves whether or not 
there is any foundation for the belief, 
which appears to have been entertained 
in every age and in every country, that 
this extraordinary power has been pos- 
sessed by our frail, species. It ought 
readily to be allowed, that much im- 
posture on the one hand, aud much 
ignorant superstition on the other, have 
taken place as regards the practice of 
witchcraft; but can it be supposed that 
our heavenly Father would repeatedly 
command the rulers of his people, as 
we find he has done, to punish with 
death a crime which never had any 
existence? The existence, malice, and 
power of infernal spirits, are sufficiently 
declared in Scripture, and their various 
arts minutely detailed. There can be 
no doubt that they have been both 
able and willing thus to interpose, if 
permitted, and that our aature is so 
corrupt and vile, as knowingly to com- 
bine with them. That witchcraft may 
be, and that it hath been until a late 
period practised, seems to be abun- 
dantly capable of proof, were any col- 
lateral evidence necessary to confirm 
the truth of the divine testimony, a 
conviction of which appears to have 
been deeply impressed upon the mind 
of the celebrated commentator Scott, 
as well as most other pious and intelli- 
gent commentators, But, as is well 
observed by Scott, 
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** As by certain degrees of cultivation wild 
beasts are banished or extirpated, so, in some 
stages of civilisation, the practice of witch- 
craft is nearly excluded. The truth is, in 
such circumstances, it no longer so well 
answers Satan’s grand purposes of deception 
and destruction. He therefore shifts his 
ground, and varies his attacks; nor is he 
any loser by exchanging the practice of 
witcheraft for the prevalence of scepticism.” 


The credit of matters of fact depends 
much upon the relaters, who, if they 
cannot be deceived themselves, nor 
supposed to be any way interested to 
impose upon others, ought to*be cre- 
dited, for upon these circumstances all 
human faith is grounded. The rela- 
tions which have been selected, may 
be relied upon as genuine and authen- 
tic: the trials took place, the facts 
narrated, and many others which want 
of space required to be omitted, were 
actually sworn to. Indeed, I look upon 
it as a special instance of providence, 
that there ever and anon have been 
examples of witchcraft; for thereby a 
strong confirmation of the truth of the 
sacred volume is afforded. I confess 1 
am not one of those who disbelieve 
every thing which ] cannot compre- 
hend or account for. I believe the 
account of the Witch of Endor for this 
simple reason—because I believe the 
record which contains it to be the in- 
spired work of God: but still, I must 
confess, that the arts and practices 
ascribed to witches in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, are not 
more extraordinary and unaccountable. 
The way properly to judge of the fact 
is by the evidence, Matters of fact, 
well proved, ought not to be denied, 
because we cannot conceive how they 
can be performed, or because we never 
saw the like. By the same reasoning, 
we may infer that there never were any 
robberies done on Hounslow Heath, 
because we have travelled over there 
without being robbed; and the Spa- 
niard inferred well who said there was 
no sun in England, because he had 
been three weeks here and had not 
seen any. What is to be said of those 
renowned sages of the law, such as 
Lords Chief Justices Coke, Hale, Holt, 
and others, who, with all their learn- 
ing, good sense, and solid judgment, are 
now to be recorded as sad instances of 
human frailty. Sir Matthew Hale has 
said, that there were such creatures as 
witches, he made no doubt atall, for 
these reasons :—First, the holy Scrip- 
tures have affirmed it. Secondly, the 


wisdom of all nations have provided 
laws against such persons, which seems 
to imply a confident belief in the ex- 
istence of witchcraft. Can it, in short, 
be allowed that all the world have 
conspired together to cheat and juggle 
mankind on this subject; that every 
recorded instance is false; that every 
one of the many thousands who have 
suffered death, had no commerce with 
an evil spirit, without whose influence 
it cannot be believed that they could 
have performed these astonishing feats ; 
that all the countless host of witnesses 
were, to a man, liars and perjurers ; 
and the judges and juries of the ac- 
cused fools and murderers ? 

Upon the whole, the safest conclu- 
sion appears to be that which was 
come to by the enlightened Black- 
stone, doubtless after much reflection 
upon the subject, who adopted the 
opinion entertained by a celebrated Es- 
sayist,in 1711. After a description of 
the crime of witchcraft, in the fourth 
volume of his ‘* Commentaries,” p. 60, 
Blackstone says : 

** To deny the possibility, nay actual ex- 
istence of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once 
flatly to contradict the revealed word of God, 
in various passages both of the Old and 
New Testaments; and the thing itself is a 
truth to which every nation in the world 
has in its turn borne testimony, either by 
examples seemingly well attested, or by 
prehibitory laws, which at least suppose the 
possibility of a commerce with evil spirits. 
The civil law punishes with death not only 
the sorcerers themselves, but also those who 
consult them, imitating in the former the 
express law of God—‘ thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live.” And our own laws, both 
before and since the Conquest, have been 
equally penal, ranking the crime in the same 
class with heresy, and condemning both to 
the flames, Wherefore (he adds) it seems 
to be most eligible way to come to the con- 
clusion of an ingenious writer of our own.” 

The conclusion referred to will be 
found in No. 117 of “* The Spec- 
tator,”’ which, it is said, was written 
by the elegant and sensible Addi- 
son, and produced a great sensation 
in the year 1711, having materially 
shook the popular credulity, no one 
having been put to death in this coun- 
try after.that period, alihough one was 
hanged in 1705, and several were af- 
terwards convicted. With the obser- 
vations of this estimable man, as they 
entirely coincide with my own humble 
opin‘ons, I close this subject : 

‘¢ When I hear the relations that are 
made from all parts of the world, not only 
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from Norway and Lapland, from the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular 
nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking 
that there is such an intercourse and com- 
merce with evil Spirits as that which we 
express by the name of Witchcraft. But 
when [ consider that the ignorant and cre- 
dulous parts of the world abound most in 
these relations, and that the persons amongst 
us who are supposed to engage in such an 
infernal commerce, are people of a weak 
understanding and crazed imagination, and 
at the same time reflect upon the many im- 

ostures and delusions of this nature that 
loos been detected, in all ages, I endeavour 
to suspend my belief till I hear more certain 
accounts than any which have yet come to 
my knowledge. In short, when I consider 
the question—whether there are such per- 
sons in the world as those we call el 
my mind is divided hetween the two opposite 
opinions ; or rather, to speak my thoughts 
freely, I believe in several that there is, and 
has been, such a thing as witchcraft; but, 
at the same time, can give no credit to any 
particular modern instance of it.” 

Yours, &c. I. P. 


—o— 
Mr. Urzan, Barnet, Dec. 14. 
Hause passed my schoolboy- 
days at South Mims, and being 
here on a short visit, I made a pilgrim. 
age to the old Church there, endeared 
to me by many recollections, The 
tower and body of it were built not later 
robably than the reign of Henry II. 
he chancel, and a part now inclosed 
by a screen (the latter apparently about 
ears VI.’s time), were evidently built 
at a different period. The whole of 
this part of the structure is lower, both 
the roof and range of windows*. 

South Mims Church has been very 
rich in stained glass, as appears by the 
following entry, made A. D. 1621, in 
the Register. This volume, which is 
of vellum, commences in 1558, and 
reaches to 1703, and is in fine preser- 
vation. 

*¢ An’o D’ ni, 1621. 

‘¢ A sete of certaine windowes in the 
Church of South Mims, taken out in the 
year above written, at whose cost they were 
made and in what yeare, as doth plainely 
apeare in the windows by the date of the 

td. 

‘* The firste greate window on the north 
side abutting westward, was made by Richard 
Walter and John Boman, in the year 1526. 

«<The next window was made by the 
young men and maydes of the same p’rish, 
in the year of of Lard 1526. 








* A view of this Church will be found in 
vol. LXV. p. 545.—Enit. 


*¢ The next to that one, the north side, 
was made by Richard Hunt, in the year 
1526. 

** The fourth window one the north side 
was made by Thomas Franceis, in the year 
of of Lord 1526. 

‘¢ The fifth window one the north side, 
towards the east, was made by the gond 
women of the same p’rish, in the year of 
oF Lord 1526. 

*¢ One of the windows, one the south side, 
was made by Edward Jones, citizen and 
marchant taylor of London, in the year of 
of Lord 1541. 

*¢ There is no mention made of the other 
of that side, neither of the west end win- 
dowes, nor the west windowes; who made 
them, nor when they were made.” 


Four of the windows exist, in dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation : enough 
remains to identify those of the May- 
dens, and Richard Walter’s; and one 
inscription is perfect : 

«¢ Thys Wendow made be the good man, 
Thomas Francys, 1526.” 

The windows remaining are all of 
the same design ; a priest on one side 
kneeling ata plain table, on which is 
a book, praying, and a congregation of 
men behind. On the other side, a 
lady abbess, similarly occupied and at- 
tended, but the table very gaily decked 
with hangings and drapery. 

South Mims is rich in monumental 
brasses. In front of the communion- 
table is a grave-stone, I presume about 
the time of Edward I. Oni it are four 
shields, each bearing a chevron be- 
tween three leopards’ heads, and in- 
scribed, 

** Henri Frowyk gist icy, 
Dieu d’ Salme eit m’cy.” 

This family was of great conse- 
quence heref, as in the porch, under 
the tower, is another grave-stone for 
Thomas Frowyk, on which are the 
effigies of a knight (whose head lays on 
a helmet), and his lady. Beneath, six 
boys and twelve girlst. The brass, 
with the names and dates of their 
deaths, is lost, as also the shields with 
the arms; but another remains, with a 
very curious epitaph, in these hexame- 
ter lines, written, says Weever, by John 
Whethamsted, Abbot of St. Alban’s. 

*€ Qui jacet hic stratus Thomas Frowyk 

vocitatus, 





+ An account of the Frowyk family may 
be seen in Lysons’ ‘* Middlesex Parishes,” 
p- 228.—Ebir. 

t Mr. Gough (ii, 151) says, ‘* thirteen 
girls.” —Epit. 
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Moribus, et natu, gestu, victu moderatus ; 
Vir generosus erat, generosaq” gesta cole- 


? 
Nam quod amare sole’t generosi plusq"* fre- 
quentant, 
Aucup’m volueru’ venaticumq"* ferarum 
Multum dilexit, Vulpes foveis spoliavit 
Ac taxos caveis; breviter quecumg"* pro- 
pinquis 
Intulerant dampna pro posse fugaverat ipsa : 
Inter eos etiam si litis cerneret unqu’m 
Accendi faculas, medians extinxerat ipsas, 
Fecerat et pacem; cur nunc pacis sibi pausam ; 
Det Deus et requiem que semp* permanet. 
Amen. 

This singular epitaph on a man il- 
lustrious in his day, commemorates his 
love of fowling, his hunting of wild 
beasts, his driving away wolves and 
badgers, and other pests in his neigh- 
bourhood. It also commends his ami- 
able qualities as a mediator and peace- 
maker. The tradition of the place is, 
that he killed a wild boar that infested 
these parts. 

In 1631 all the brasses on this 
grave-stone were perfect, by which it 
appeared that Thomas Frowyk died 
A.D. 1448; and that a chantry was 
founded for the repose of his soul and 
that of his wife Elizabeth, which was 
alienated in the reign of Elizabeth. 

In the chapel, screened off, and now 
serving as the vestry, is a superb mo- 
nument of a knight, in full and splen- 
did armour, his head resting on his 
helmet, and his feet on a lion, under 
a canopy supported by four columns. 
The workmanship can scarcely be later 
than Edward IV. No inscription is 
visible at present. It may be buried 
under the coats of whitewash, by which 
the tomb has been beautified; or have 
heen on brass, that has been plundered. 
In front are four shields, and on each 
are the arms of Frowyk—a chevron 
between three leopards’ heads. On the 
first and fourth shields, they impale 
three chevronels; on the third, three 
birds ; and on the second quartering, a 
— voided, between eight cross cross- 
ets. 

Within the communion-rails is an- 
other canopy-monument, without effigy 
or inscription, supported by four co- 
Jumns, which barbarously attempt to 
imitate Corinthian capitals, all the 
other work being Gothic, probably 
towards the conclusion of the reign of 
Henry VIII. In front are four quatre- 
foils :—in the first and fourth are the 
united roses of York and Lancaster ; 
in the second, a lozenge and a flourish- 
ed 5; and in the third, an #, which 


we may presume are the initials of the 
person resting there*. 

Opposite to this is a tablet-monu- 
ment, recording the death and an- 
cestors of Thomas Marsh, Esq. of 
Hackney, who died A.D. 1657. His 
arms are—a horse’s head between three 
crosses fitchés, impaling those of his 
wife, a daughter of Jacob Horsey, of 
Hunningham, Warwickshire—three 
horse’s heads, bridled. 

Within the communion-rails are also 
these inscriptions on brasses : 

‘* Here lieth the body of Henry Ewer, of 
South Mims, in the county of Midds. Gent. 
son of Thomas Ewer, of Shenlyburie. The 
said Henry masried Joane, daughter of Ran- 
dal Marsh, of Hendon, and had issue by her 
one sou and three daughters. Ne departed 
this life the 20th day of November, 1641.” 

Arms—A wolf statant, showing his 
teeth ; in chief, three crosses ; patéeses 
impaling a horse’s head between three 
fleurs de lis. 


‘* Here lieth interred the body of Sophia 
Harrison, second daughter of Thomas Har- 
rison, of South Mims, Esq. by Catharine 
his wife, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bland, of Kippax Park, in the county of 
Yorkshire, Kot. and Bart. who departed this 
life the 20th day of June, in the 13th year 
of her age, An® 1661.” 

Arms—Three eagles displayed in 
fesse. 

Near Henry Fowyk’s is a grave-stone 
of equal antiquity, on which only re- 
main two armorial brasses. One has, 
Nebulée, on a bend dexter a lion pas- 
sant. On the other, a man-of-war 
with her anchor pendant; and in 
chief a lion passant. A modern in- 
scription has Seon cut on this stone, 
of which the word ‘* Rowley” only 
remains. Most likely another tenant 
of the old grave. 

Near this is another brass, inscribed : 

‘* Here lyeth the bodie of Roger Hodsden, 
y® husband of Jone Hodsden. He deceased 
y® 16 day of Octob. 1606; and y® said Jone 
deceased the day of ; and thay 
had issue betwext them 5 sonnes and 5 
daughters.” 

In the north aisle is a brass, inscribed: 

** Martha Ewer, daughter of Henry Ewer, 
Gent. and of Joane his wife. The said Henry 
being son of Thomas Ewer, of Shenleybury, 
wh Tho* was son of Tho* Ewer of Hunton- 
bridge. The said Joane was daughter of 
Randoll Marshe, of Hendon. This Martha 











* Probably, says the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Topography,” the tomb of Robert Hill, 
vicar, 1533.—Enit. 
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hath chosen the better part, for though her 
body lies here in dust with her earthly mo- 
ther, yet her soul lives in reste with her 
heavenly Father, and she hath left her eldest 
sister, Mary, only child of the said Henry 
and Joane, to the trobles of this’ world. 
Obiit 16 Dec. 1628. Etatis 16.” 

There are a variety of mural monu- 
ments, but I shall only notice one, 
which appears to have been erected 
about the time of James I. In the 
centre is a death’s head. Two lines 
are painted black on a red ground, 
in the ledge, immediately under the 
«* Memento mori :” 

*¢ You shoulde looke on: why turn away 

thyne Eyne ? 

This is no Strangers face: th’ pyesnamy 

is Thyne.” 

Over it is the following coat :—S. 
three covered cups A. borne by Nowell, 
which name frequently occurs in the 
parish register. to &e. RS. 


Avexouv kac Azexov. 
Epict. apud Aul. Gell. lib. 17. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 5. 

AM informed that, in your Maga- 

I zine for last month, a fol is in- 
serted from my friend Mr. Upham, 
respecting my little treatise on the life 
and character of Mohamed. I have not 
read, and probably never shall read the 
article, as religious controversy WITH 
A FRIEND is not to my taste. I un- 
derstand that I am accused by him 
of having written against Christianity. 
Though | decline controversy with a 
friend, I may, I trust, be permitted to 
say, that I have never, in any work, 
written a word against our religion, 
though | may have expressed myself 
with warmth against the frauds of 
priests, or the trash and nonsense with 
which the simple and sublime religion 
of Jesus Christ has been overlaid by 
- various sectaries—Jumpers, Ranters, 
Calvinists,—with superstitions degrad- 
ing to the character of the Deity, and 
subversive of morality, filling our pri- 
sons with criminals, and our hospitals 
with lunatics. But I apprehend, an 
impartial reader will find in my works 
new and important arguments in fa- 
vour of Christianity. For instance, my 
observations on Mr. Hume’s fine rea- 
soning on miracles, which I think (in 
my ‘* Celtic Druids,” ch. iv. sect. 22,) 
has, for the first time, received its re- 
futation. It is very remarkable, that 
those of my friends who have written 
against my works, are very clear-sighted 
in seeing what they are pleased to call, 
or iiscall, my attacks on religion, 


though they seem to be perfectly blind 
to the passages which they contain in 
its defence, never, J have reason to be- 
lieve, having noticed one of them ! 

It is unfortunate that many very 
religious persons should imagine, that 
they are promoting their own religions 
by running down the characters of 
the founders of those of their neigh- 
bours and fellow-subjects. But ge- 
nuine Christianity requires no such 
defences; and I am quite satisfied 
that, though Mohamed was liable to 
faults, like every other human being, 
yet that the closer his character is can- 
vassed, the clearer it will appear that 
he was a very great man, both con- 
sidered as a hero, a philosopher, and a 
Christian, the latter of which he really 
was, as he professed to believe in the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ, and in 
the truth of the doctrines taught by 
him. But I can no more allow him 
to be responsible for the whole of the 
Koran forged by his followers, than I 
can permit Jesus Christ to be respon- 
sible for what is said in the (almost) 
scores of works, called Gospels, written 
respecting him. 

With the best wishes for the pro- 
sperity of your excellent Magazine, I 
remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

Goprrey Hieeins. 


Mr. Ursan, Somerset Place. 
M* best thanks are due to you for 
having given additional circula- 
tion to my Appeal in behalf of the 
Northern Libraries. 1 would now beg 
to acquaint you, that my request has 
been supported by the liberal contribu- 
tions of Earl Spencer, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas 
Grenville, Sir F. B. Watson, Archdea- 
con Butler, Thomas Rickman, Esq. 
William Lloyd, Esq. John Lee, Esq. 
LL.D. and Joshua Watson, Esq. and 
by other kind patrons of literature, 
whose choice selections of books will 
open a wide field of study to the in- 
dustrious inhabitants of those incle- 
ment regions. As the amount (250/.), 
which I anticipate, is, however, far 
from being complete, 1 would again 
invite the co-operation of those who 
are friendly to the progress of kuow- 
ledge ; and I beg to add, that I shall 
keep the sentiments expressed in my 
former appeal open until the beginning 
of the month of April, after which time 
the whole collection will be confided to 
the integrity and discretion of Professor 
Rafn. Nicu. CARLISLE. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 

| HAVE been favoured by Mrs. Bray, 

of the Vicarage House, Tavistock, 
whose antiquarian taste is well known 
by her historical romances, with the 
enclosed drawing of two pieces of 
panel, in the possession of the Rev. E. 
A. Bray, F.S.A. her husband, relics of 
the ancient decorations of Tavistock 
church. I beg to offer it to your Mis- 
cellany, accompanied by some notes 
which have been collected by myself, 
with a view to editing an account of 
Tavistock Abbey and its environs. In 
these notes you will have little more 
than a skeleton or outline of such an 
undertaking, and whether I may ever 
fill them up as I could desire, must de- 
pend upon leisure and that encourage- 
ment which is necessary to every lite- 
rary undertaking, which the author 
does not wish ultimately to prove a 
mulct on his zeal and exertions. Cer- 
tain it is that Tavistock and its en- 
virons afford highly beautiful objects 
for graphic illustration, that several 
characters eminent in history are con- 
nected with the place, and that the 
parish chest is remarkably rich in an- 
cient deeds, and churchwarden’s ac- 
counts, some of which I examined at 
Tavistock in the year 1827, but many 
more still remain, which I hope ere 
long to have an opportunity of perus- 
ing. In the mean time I shall be 
happy if the subsecuent cursory memo- 
randa may be found acceptable to your 
readers, i 

The church, monastie dwellings; 
and precinct of the Abbey of Tavistock 
in Devon, were situated within a few 

ards of the right bank of the river 

Tavy, on a narrow plain, very slightly 
elevated above the bed of that river, 
and surrounded on the north, south, 
and eastern sides by eminences. 

The Tavy is a rapid stream, and has 
its course through a rocky channel; the 
depth of this river is very variable, de- 
pending much on the quantity of rain 
which descends from the high lands 
above mentioned. When this is con- 
siderable the Tavy becomes an object 
of much interest, from the efforts of its 
wild and roaring waters to surmount 
the opposition presented to their course 
by the numerous fragments of rock, 
which lie scattered in the bed ‘of the 
stream. 

In dry seasons the rambler may de-, 
scend into the channel worn by the 

Gent. Mac. February, 1830. 
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waters of the Tavy, where he will find 
beautifully picturesque combinations 
at every step. The blue waters of the 
river making their gurgling ‘ music 
with the enamelled stones,” dark foli- 
age here and there overhanging the 
banks, the stillnéss of the scene per- 
chance broken by the flight of the 
king- fisher, whose bright cerulean 
plumage flashes like a meteor across 
the sombre tints of the trees.* 

It is most probable that the emi- 
Nerices surrounding Tavistock Abbey 
were, in remote times, thickly covered 
with wood ;f this must have greatly 
heightened the beauty of the swelling 
uplands, which, as it were, flank the 
course of the river, and thus the site 
was admirably well chosen for a life 
of seclusion and holy contemplation. 
** Locus amcenus opportunitate nemo- 
rum, captard copios4 piscium, ecclesix 
congruente fabricd, fluvialibus rivis pet 
offtinas monachorum decurrentibus, 
qui suo impetu effusi quicquid inveni+ 
rent supetfluum portant in exitum.” 
Such is Malmesbury’s account of the 
beauty and conveniences of the place.{ 

The etymology of the name. Tavis- 
tock does not appear to be of difficult 
solution. ' ‘* The place on the Tavy” is 
evidently implied by the compound ; 
but it may be observed that by early 
writers of the moukish age, the Tavy- 
is called the Tau; and that the Taw, 
the Towy, the Tay, and the Taf, are 
eommon appellatives of many British 
rivers. The Tavy discharges itself into 
the Tamar, a few miles above Ply- 
mouth ; of which last mentioned river 
it may be accounted a branch. .There 
ean be little doubt, therefore, that the 
Tavy is an abbreviation of the British 
words Tau vechan, or the little Tau, 
thus distinguishing the tributary branch 
from the Tau Mawr (afterwards Ta- 





* To obtain an idea of a Devonshire 
stream, in all its beauty, the traveller siould 
visit the Walkham at Warde Bridge, about 
four miles from Tavistock, At this spot 
the stream makes its way between. thickly 
clustering fragments of dark moss-grown 
rocks, aud on the bank, contiguous, is an 
enchanting little wood, where the oaks 
are seen flourishing amidst huge masses. of 
granite, covered with moss and lichens. 

t The Exeter Domesday assigns a large 
proportion vf wood to the manor of Tavis- 
tock. 

{ Malmesbury de gestis Pontif. Angl. 
apud Scriptores post Bedam, p. 256. 
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mar), the great Tau. When the Saxons 
established their town and monastery 
on the banks of the Tau vechan, they 
were content to affix a short adjunct 
from their own language to the ori- 
ginal British words, and the abbrevi- 
ated form, so much sought by common 
parlance, easily moulded Tau-vechan- 
stoke into Tavistock. The Saxon 
Chronicle indeed strongly countenances 
this opinion; in that venerable record 
it is called Eceyingycoke, which, 
without any distortion, may be read 
At-tavingstoke.* . : 
Ordgar, Duke or Heretoch of Devon, 
a dignity equal to that of permanent 
viceroy or petty prince, founded the 
Abbey at this place, A.D. 961, in con- 
sequence of a remarkable vision which 
appeared, ‘according to the Cartulary of 
Tavistock, to him and his wife. he 
structure was completed by his son 
Ordulf, about twenty years after. It 
was appropriated to the residence of 
monks of the Benedictine order, and 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rumon. 
Leland found a MS. Life of Rumon 
in Tavistock Abbey, at the time of 
the suppression of monasteries. He 
appears by this account to have been 
one of many saints, who emigrated 
from Ireland into Cornwall in the 5th 
or 6th century, for the purpose of en- 
joying the deepest seclusion, and to 
have erected for himself an oratory in 
what the author terms a Nemzan fo- 
rest, formerly a most frequented haunt 
of wild beasts. This, according to the 
MS. was at Falmouth, where he died 
and was buried; but the fame of his 
sanctity still surviving, Ordulf, on com- 
pleting the monastery at Tavistock, 
was induced to remove his bones from 
their resting place, and to enshrine 
them in the Abbey Church, where they 
became an object of ignorant devotion. 
Malmesbury seems to lament that the 
miracles of Rumon, in common with 
those of many other saints, owing to 
the violent hostility of subsequent 
times, remained unrecorded. No doubt 
this hiatus was amply supplied in the 





* The passage in the Saxon Chronicle 
runs thus : 
Opbulyey mynycep we ceyingycoke 
Fopbepnoon, 
the apparent pleonasm, by the repetition of 
the preposition wt, does not militate against 
my definition, as custom had incorporated it 


in the compound, forming collectively the 
name of the place. 


volume found by Leland, and the la- 
bours of him who perhaps was really a 
zealous and fearless propagator of Chris- 
tianity in the primitive times, were 
converted into a series of ascetic mor- 
tifications, degrading to reason, and 
worse than useless to society, while his 
sanctity became attested by the detail 
of miracles more absurd than the wild- 
est of the Arabian tales. Of the re- 
puted saints, however, many were really 
such in their day; heroic soldiers, like 
St. Paul, of Christ’s Church militant on 
earth, in perils and persecution ; but the 
purity of their doctrines becoming ob- 
scured during temporal convulsions, the 
monks issued from their scriptoria new 
versions of their lives, which suited 
their own purposes for the time, but 
have had the effect in these enlightened 
days of clouding the memory of holy men 
with much of doubt and incredulity. 

In an account of Tavistock Abbey it 
is impossible to pass over the story of 
King Edgar’s marriage with Elfrida, 
the daughter of Ordgar, the Heretoch 
of Devon. I shall be content to relate 
it in Malmesbury’s own words.* 

‘¢ There was in the time of Edgar one 
Athelwold, a nobleman of celebrity, and one 
of his confidants. The King had commis- 
sioned him to*visit Elfthrida, daughter of 
Ordgar, Duke of Devonshire (whose charms 
had so fascinated the eyes of some persons 
that they commended her to the king), and 
to offer her marriage if her beauty were 
really equal to report. Hastening on his 
embassy, and finding every thing consonant 
to general estimation, he concealed his mis- 
sion from her parents, and procured the 
damsel for himself. Returning to the king 
he tolda tale which made for his own pur- 
pose, that she was a girl nothing out of the 
common track of beauty, and by no means 
worthy of such trauscendant dignity. When 
Edgar's heart was disengaged from this af- 
fair, and employed on other amours, some 
tattlers acquainted him how completely 
Athelwold had duped him by his artifices. 
Paying him in his own coin, that is return- 
ing him deceit for deceit, he shewed the earl 
a fair countenance, and, as in a sportive 
manner, appointed a day when he would 
visit this far famed lady. Terrified almost 
to death with this dreadful pleasantry, he 
hastened before to his wife, entreating that 
she would administer to his safety by attiring 
herself as unbecomingly as possible; then 
first disclosing the intention of such a pro- 
ceeding. But what did not this woman dare! 
She was hardy enough to deceive the confi- 
dence of her first lover, her husband; to call 
up every charm by art, and to omit nothing 





* Historia Novella, translated by Sharp, 154. 
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which could stimulate the desire of a young 
and powerful man. Nor did events happen 
contrary to her design, for he fell so despe- 
rately in love with her the moment he saw 
her, that, dissembling his indignation, he 
sent for the Earl into a wood at Warewelle 
called Harewood, under pretence of hunting, 
and ran him through with a javelin ; and 
when the illegitimate son of the murdered 
nobleman approached with his usual fami- 
liarity, and was asked by the king how he 
liked that kind of sport, he is reported to 
have said, ¢‘ Well, my sovereign liege, I ought 
not to be displeased with that which gives 
you pleasure.’ This answer so assuaged the 
mind of the raging monarch, that for the re- 
mainder of his life he held no one in greater 
estimation than this young man; mitigating 
the offence of his tyrannical deed against 
the father, by royal solicitude for the son. 
In expiation of this crime, a monastery, 
which was built on the spot* by Elfthrida, 
is inhabited by a large congregation of 
nuns.” 


Elfrida bore Edgar a son, Ethelred, 
and in order that he might be elevated 
to the throne, she treacherously caused 
Edward, his half-brother, who enjoyed 
the kingly office about three years and 
a half, to be murdered by an attendant 
at the gate of her castle, while he was 
on horseback, and taking from her 
hand a cup of wine, which he request- 
ed asa boon of hospitality, after the 
faticues of the chase. 

Elfrida became penitent, after the 
fashion of those days, and endeavoured 
to expiate the sin of blood, by a life 
of superstitious mortification and se- 
clusion in the nunnery which she had 
founded at Wherwell. False religion 
rather encourages than represses crime; 
it sets as it were a certain price on its 
perpetration, and holds out the delu- 
sive idea that the deeds of hell may be 
bought out and exchanged ata @xed 
rate, for the glory and felicity of 
heaven. 

To return to Ordgar, the founder of 
Tavistock Abbey, Malmesbury, whom 
we have above quoted, and who wrote 
in the time of King Stephen, tells us 
that the tomb of Ordgar was to be seen 
in his day, as also that of his son Edulf 
or Ordulf, of whose remarkable bodily 
strength he relates an anecdote to the 
following efiect. 











* For nuns of the Augustine order, at 
Wherwell in Hampshire. This sets aside 
the claim which has been made for Hare- 
wood in Cornwall, the seat of the Trelawny 


family, as the scene of the above transac- 
tion. 


Ordulf was one day in company with 
his kinsman King Edward ; approach- 
ing the city of Exeter, the porter in 
charge of the gate by which they were 
to enter was out of the way, and had 
secured the gate on the outside by bars, 
and on the inside by bolts. rdulf, 
willing to give his royal cousin “a 
touch of his quality,” jumped off his 
horse, and seizing the bars with both 
hands, with a slight effort broke them 
them in two. Warmed with the suc- 
cess of this first essay, with a single 
kick he burst the remaining fastenings 
asunder, tearing the gates off their 
hinges. The surrounding attendants 
extolled the feat with expressions of 
the highest admiration ; but the king, 
calling to mind perhaps the demoniacs 
of scriptyre, who resided in the tombs, 
and whom no human bonds could con- 
fine, told his relative, half in joke, half 
in earnest, that his was the strength of 
no man, but of adevil incarnate! Some 
circumstances are added to this story, 
concerning Ordulf’s striding across 
streams ten feet wide; an useful ac- 
complishment in a country every where 
intersected by water courses, and in 
those days doubtless but ill provided 
with ustdens. 

Browne Willis tells us, that in his 
time the sepulchral effigies of this 
Saxon giant, of great length, were still 
preserved by lying under an arch in 
the north side of the cloisters of the 
Abbey church. This identical arch, 
as | apprehend, still remains,* a soli- 
tary remnant of the immediate appen- 
dages of the Abbey church. The ar- 
chitecture of this recess is of the time 
of Henry III. and as there is no exam- 
ple extant which can lead us to con- 
clude that sepulchral figures were 
placed over tombs in the middle ages, 
until the twelfth century, and as it was 
usual to re-edify and remodel the mo- 
numents of saints and remarkable per- 
sons (of which custom the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, now in West- 
minster Abbey, is a prominent exam- 
ple,) Ordulf’s tomb perhaps underwent 
a renovation about this period, and was 
supplied with a sepulchral effigy. In 
digging the foundation of the house 
called the Abbey house, on the site of 
which the Bedford Arms Inn now 
stands, a remarkably rude and small 
sarcophagus was found, not more than 





* A tolerably correct view of it is en- 
ved in the Antiquarian and Topographical 
abinet, vol. IT. 
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three or four feet in length, containing 
some large bones. ‘Two of these, each 
belonging to a thigh, are preserved 
in the parish church of Tavistock, and 
the larger is shewn as appertaining to 
the body of the founder Ordgar, the 
smaller to that of his wife ;* the size 
of the stone chest not more than three 
or four feet in length, and the dissimi- 
larity of the dimensions of the bones, 
seem indeed to countenance the idea 
that the perishing remains of Ordgar 
and his wife, as benefactors to the mo- 
nastery, might have been collected by 
a pious care, and deposited in one com- 
mon receptacle by the monks of St. 
Rumon. Among several interesting 
architectural fragments, which are 
reserved with the sarcophagus itself, 
ce the good taste of the Rev. E. A 
Bray, the present vicar of Tavistock, 
under a gothic arch in the Vicarage 
Garden, (of which arch more here- 
after,) were two fragments of stone ta- 
blets, inscribed in a delicate Roman 
character; one bore the legend, 


SVBIACET INTVS 

escessessses CONDITOR 
The other : 

INDOLE ccoccccccce . 

CONDITOR An.ecees 

PRESTET ANIMA. ...ee- 


The last inscription may perhaps be 
a monitory sentence to the visitor of 
the founder’s tomb, that he should 
exhibit as benevolent a disposition as 
Ordgar towards the abbey: “ ut ille 
indolem sicut conditor abbatiz nostrz 
prestet animatn.t 

Ordgar, the founder, is said to have 
resided at Tavistock, and the site of his 
house is still traditionally pointed out. 
Before I dismiss the notice of the above 

* They have been measured for me by 
Mr. James Cole, the sexton of Tavistock : 
the larger thigh bone is 21 inches in length, 
54in circumference; thesmaller 19 in length, 
44 in circumference. If these were really the 
bones of Ordgar and his wife, as probably 
they were, it is not surprising that their son 
Ordulf should be tall. 

+ It is with regret that I record that 
some one has grossly abused the kindness 
of the worthy vicar, who grants ready access 
to every one wishing to view these relics, and 
has cut off all further examination of the in- 
scriptions by carrying them away. He must 
be a pitiful antiquary indeed who can stoop 
to disgrace himself by thefts which cannot 
long enrich himself, and who abstracts from 
the pleasure and information of the public 
at large in a present and future age. 


brief particulars relative to him and his 
son, which have reached these later 
days, it may be well to observe that the 
account of the remarkable strength of 
the latter need not be rejected as alto- 
gether an idle tale. Most of these 
magnified relations have, like the lives 
of the deified personages of the Greek 
and Roman age, some foundation in real 
circumstances. Modern times have 
afforded us indisputable instances of 
individuals gifted with wonderful mus- 
cular power. Ordulf might have re- 
moved'in a manner surprising to the 
ordinary race of men, some obstacle 
which opposed the entrance of King 
Edward and his train, into the city of 
Exeter, and possessed of a stature be- 
yond the usual standard, and of strength 
In proportion, might have excelled, in 
passing brooks, dykes, or other obsta- 
cles, all his competitors in the chase. 

The Abbey Church being completed 
by Ordulf, Almer became the first 
Abbat. Ethelred, the grandson of the 
founder, who had succeeded to the 
English Crown by the death of Ed- 
ward the Martyr, granted a charter to 
the Abbey }, exempting it from all se- 
cular service, except rate for military 
expeditions, and the repair of bridges 
and castles. In the preamble to this 
instrument, he laments that certain 
— stained with infidelity, had 

een allowed, without his consent (he 
being, as it might be said, in an infant 
and powerless state, not more than 
twenty years of age), to drive the 
Monks of Tavistock from their sacred 
places and possessions. This stain of 
infidelity was, I apprehend, nothing 
more than a disbelief in the sanctity of 
monachism, and the expulsion of the 
Monks from Church benefices, in 
which they were replaced by the much 
more deserving and useful class of eccle- 
siastics, the secular Clergy. The suc- 
cess of the artifices of Dunstan, in fa- 
vour of the monkish order, is however 
well known. The Charter contains 
the customary anathemas against all 
infringement, and is witnessed by 
Ethelred or Adelred, King of all Bri- 
tain, Alfthrith or Elfrida his mother, 
Dunstan the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and numerous prelates and mag- 
nates of the realm. 

Inu the year 997 the Danish fleet, 
under Sweyn, entered the Severn, and 





t See Charter of Inspeximus, Edw. III. 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
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having plundered and laid waste various 
places on the coast of Wales, Somer- 
setshire, and Cornwall, sailed round 
Penwihtsteort, the Land’s End, and 
anchoring in the mouth of the Tamar, 
they ravaged the country as far as Lyd- 
ford, burning and slaying all before 
them. In this devastation the monas- 
tery of Tavistock, so lately completed 
by Ordulf, was plundered and con- 
sumed by fire, the Danes retiring laden 
with its spoils, and those of the ad- 
jacent country, to their ships *. 

The Abbey thus destroyed, lay for 
some time in ruins, but was at length 
rebuilt, probably by the exertions and 
munificence of Living or Livingus, 
who was nephew to Brithwald, Bishop 
of St. German’s in Cornwall :, he was 
at first a Monk of Winchester, after- 
wards Abbat of Tavistock, and in the 
year 1032 was consecrated Bishop of 
Crediton (Kirton). He was greatly in 
the favour of King Canute, and ac- 
companied him in his pilgrimage to 
Rome. After the death of Brithwald, 
his uncle, he procured the See of St. 
German’st to be united to his own, 
and held them both, with the Bishopric 
of Worcester, to which he was pro- 
moted, until his death. A heavy ac- 
cusation was brought against him of 
being concerned in the death of Alfred, 
the eldest son of King Ethelred. He 
was deprived of his episcopal prefer- 
ments for a season; but, having cleared 
himself from impeachment, was re- 
stored to them, and died in the year 
1046. He was interred at Tavistock 
Abbey, to which he had been a muni- 
ficent benefactor. 

Edwy Atheling, a son of Ethelred, 
and great-grandson of Ordgar the foun- 
der, sought a refuge, I conjecture, in 
Tavistock Abbey, from the jealousy of 
Canute, as he died and was buried there 
about this time. 

Aldred succeeded Living in his life 
time as Abbat, and at his death in the 
see of Worcester. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, he was elevated to 
the see of York, and is said to have 
crowned William the Conqueror. He 
afterwards fulminated an excommuni- 
cation against the King for having 
broken the oath taken at his corona- 





* Saxon Chron. sub ann. 997. 

+ The Church at St. German’s is well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary. I 
have little doubt of some of its architectural 
parts still extant are of the time of 
Athelstan. 





tion, to dispense indiscriminate justice 
and favour to his English as well as 
his Norman subjects; but wanting that 
vigour of character necessary to sustain 
a bold step, he fell a victim to anxiety 
of mind, brought on by fear of the 
consequences of the above measure, in 
the year 1069. Sithric appears to have 
succeeded him in his Abbacy of Ta- 
vistock, for he occurs as Abbat 1050, 
and died in 1082. Next came Geof- 
frey, who died in 1088. Wimund fol- 
lowed, who appears to have abused 
the trust reposed in him; for Henry 
the First, by his letters, commands 
the Sheriff of Devon to cause re- 
stitution to be made to his Church 
of Tavistock, of the manors of Rue- 
berge (Roborough) and Cudelipe (Cud- 
lip), which Wimund had unjustly de- 
livered up to his brothert. Wimund 
was at length, in 1102, deposed for 
simony, and was replaced by Osbert, 
to whom King Henry the First granted 
the privilege of a weekly market, on 
Fridays, in the manor of Tavistock, 
and a fair for three days at the feast of 
St. Rumon. He confirmed to him and 
his monastery, and to Turold and their 
dependent monks residing in the Scilly 
Isles, all the Churches and their land 
there, as they or any other monks or 
hermits had held them in the time of 
King Edward the Confessor. Reginald 
Earl of Cornwall, natural son of Henry, 
afterwards corroborated this charter, 
and also granted the monks in Scilly 
all wreck upon those isles, exceptin 

whales and entire ships. Osbert die 

in 1131, and was followed by Geoffrey, 
to whom succeeded Robert de Plymp- 
ton, 1141. Robert Postell, ob. 1154. 
Walter, monk of Winchester, who 
died 1174, had a charter of free warren 
for the Abbey possessions, from King 
Henry II. Baldwin, ob. 1183; next 
Stephen, then Herbert, ob. 1200. 
Jordan, ob. 1220. William Kermet, 
ob. 1224. John Capell, ob. 1233. 
Alan de Cornwall, ob. 1248. Robert 
de Kitecnoll, a monk of the foundation, 
succeeded ; next Thomas, and then John 
de Northampton, ob. 1257. Philip 
Trenchfield, ob. 1260. Alured, the 
next Abbat, was succeeded in 1262 by 





} These misappropriations of Church pro- 
perty were not uncommon. See an instance, 
in Kempe's Historical Notices of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, London, of land and houses be- 
longing to that foundation being alienated 
to the sons and daughters of the officiating 
priest. P. 57. 
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John Chubbe, who was deposed eight 
years after his election. Robert, ob. 
1285. Robert Campbell, ob. 1325. 
Robert Bosse, deposed 1333. Then 
followed John de Courtenay, eldest son 
of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
ob. 1349. Richard de Ashe or Esse. 
Stephen de Langdon, elected 1362, 
ob. 1380. Thomas Cullen, ob. 1402. 
John Mey, ob. 1421. Thomas Mede 
held the Abbacy till 1442, when Tho- 
mas Crispin, Prior of the Monastery, 
was elected; he died in 1447. Wil- 
liam Pewe, the next Abbat, died in 
1450, and was followed by John Dy- 
nington or Dymyngton, who applied 
to the King for permission that the 
Abbats of Tavistock should enjoy the 
distinction’ of wearing the episcopal 
habiliments, which was granted in the 
following terms, as they may be ren- 
dered from the Latin form. 

** Licence for the Abbat of Tavistoke to 
wear the Pontificalia. 

“« The King, to all to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting: Be it known that we 
of our especial grace have granted and given 
permission for us and our heirs, as much as 
in us lies, to John Denynton, Abbat of the 
House and Church of the blessed St. Mary 
and St. Rumon, to solicit and have per- 
mission from the sovereign Pontiff, the 
present Pope, to use the mitre, amice * (al- 
mucio), sandals, and other pontifical in- 
signia, and of blessing in the solemnity of 
masses, and pronouncing absolutions with 
the same authority, and in the same manner, 
as any Bishop uses. 

** And that the said Abbat may likewise 
prosecute any other provisions concerning 
the above matter, and enjoy the benefit of 
them for himself and his successors for ever. 

‘¢ And further, we of our greater favour 
have granted and given licence to the said 
Abbat, that he may receive Apostolic Let- 
ters and Bulls for the aforesaid provisions, 
and all and singular therein contained, exe- 
cute, read, and cause to be read, and them 
and every of them altogether, fully and 
wholly, quietly, peaceably, and without 
harm, according to the effect of the said 
letters and bulls, and each of them, may 
use and enjoy, forbidding that the said 
Abbat or his Proctors, Fautors, Councillors, 
Helpers, or Adherents, or any other his Soli- 
citors, Readers, or Publishers of the said 
Letters and Bulls, shall be by us or our 





* The amice has been erroneously defined 
by glossarists as a cap; it was an under 
robe made generally of linen, covering the 
shoulders, and fastened by strings round the 
breast. See the Rev. J. Raine’s interesting 
and learned ** Account of the finding of the 
body and robes of St. Cuthbert.” 





in the Chapter-house. 
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heirs impeded, disquieted, disturbed, mo- 
lested or oppressed, the statutes for Pro- 
visors, Ordinations, Provisions, enacted to 
the contrary, or other things, causes, mat- 
ters whatever, which on our or any other part 
may be said or alledged, notwithstanding. 

‘¢In witness whereof we have caused 
these our Letters to be made patent. 

** Witness the King at Westminster, the 
third day of February.” —(36 Hen. VI. A.D. 


1457.) 
Yours, &c. ALS. 
(To be continued.) 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 


TE is one of the many disadvantages 
under which Historical and Anti- 
quarian literature labours, that the 
contents of some of the public reposi- 
tories are but little known tothe world. 

The Chapter House, Westminster, 
contains muniments of the most va- 
luable, but miscellaneous, nature ; and 
in 1807 the Record Commission or- 
dered an Inventory to be made of them. 
Three copies only were taken of it; 
and of the existence of these, very few 
persons are aware. Having made an 
abstract of the ** Alphabetical Index” 
to the one in the British Museum, I 
send it for publication in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

It is but an act of justice to add, 
that the present Keeper of the Chapter 
House has always manifested a disposi- 
tion to afford as much facility to lite- 
rary inquiries as the existing regula- 
tions of that establishment will permit, 
so that by making your readers ac- 
quainted with its stores, you will pro- 
bably be the means of bringing to 
light many historical facts. 

Yours, &c. N.H.N. 


General Inventory of all the Records, 
and other Public Documents, pre- 
served in the Chapter House at West- 
minster, made by order of His Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners on the Public 
Records of the Kingdom. 1807. 
Folio, on parchment, deposited in the 
Library of the British Museum. 


At a board of the Commissioners, 
held on Thursday, 30th July, 1807, it 
was ordered that Mr. Illingworth, as a 
Sub-Commissioner, together with Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Richards, do proceed 
immediately to make a general Inven- 
tory of all the Records, and other pub- 
lic documents, preserved in the Chap- 
ter House, the said inventory to be in 
the nature of a press catalogue, describ- 
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ing the general contents of each apart- 
ment, press, and shelf, specifying the 
title and numerical marks now affixed 
to each Roll, Book, or Box ; and that 
two copies be made of it on vel- 
lum, together with a Catalogue of the 
several existing Indexes, one of the 
said copies to remain in the Chapter 
House, ‘‘ open to public inspection, 
and the other to be delivered to the 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Records in 
the Tower, there to remain for the 
use of the public.” On the 31st Oc- 
tober following, the Inventory was ac- 
cordingly made; and at a board of the 
Commissioners held on the 16th De- 
cember, 1807, it was approved. The 
gentlemen who prepared it were de- 
sired to authenticate the contents of 
the book by subscribing their initials 
to every page; aud a third copy was 
commanded to be made upon vellum, 
and deposited in the British Museum 
for the use of the public. Messrs. LI- 
lingworth, Ellis, and Richards, were 
farther ordered to report annually, on 
the ist of March in each year, the 
alterations or additions, if any, made 
to the aforesaid Catalogue; their first 
report to be made Ist March, 1809. 


Abbeys, surveys of—temp. Hen. VIII. 

Arragon, treaties with, from the 18 Edw, I. 
to the reign of Henry VIII. 

Assize Rolls, chronologically arranged from 
the reign of Edward I. to Henry VI. 

in counties—Henry III. to Henry IV. 

Attainders, records relating to; vide Crom- 
well, Wolsey, and Forfeited Estates. 

Augmentation, Court of, bills, answers, and 
depositions in, also for grants of Chancery 
lands—temp. Edw, VI. 

Aulz Placita; vide Marshalsea. 


Benevolences and Loans, Privy Seals for— 
temp. Henry VII. and VIII. 

Brittany, treaties with—from the 15 John, 
to 7 Henry VII. 

Burgundy, treaties with—from 8 Hen. V. to 
1 Ric. CII. 

Butlerage, accounts of—temp. Henry VIII. 





Calais, the Treasurer’s and Controller’s ac- 
counts relating to, and also of the staple 
of—temp. Hen. VIII. 

Castile, treaties with—from the 38 Henry 
III. to 21 Edw. 1V. 

Catherine, Queen of Hen. VIII., papers re- 
lating to her divorce. 

Chanteries and Chapels, particulars for sales 
of lands belonging to—temp. Edw. VI. 
Charles I. Receiver General’s accounts of 

lands late belonging to—anno 1643. 

Chivalry, Court of, Placita Exercitus—24 
Edw. I. 

Clause Rolls—anno 18 Ric. II. 
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Common Pleas, Court of, original and judi- 
cial writs—Edw. III. to Henry VIL. 

Original and judicial writs, with re- 
turns, bail pieces, habeas corpus cum 
causa, and returns, Jac. II.; jury pro- 
cess, records for trial, and posteas, writs 
of execution, &e.—Hen. IJ. to Jac. II. 

similar documents occur for the reigns 
of Ric. Il., Hen. VIII., Edw. VI., Philip 
and Mary, Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
gran naa Usurpation, and Charles 











Placita de Banco—from 3 Hen. III. to 

24 Hen. VII. 

pedes finium in cur’ regis, and in the 

Common Pleas—from Ric. I. to 4 Jac. II. 

writs of entry, summons, and seizin— 
from 1 Eliz. to 4 Jac. II. 

Counties, assize rolls, miscellanea, and forest 
proceedings, &c. relating to each county 
—Edw. I. to Hen, VIII. 

Coroners Rolls. 

Court Rolls of manors formerly in the pos- 
session of the Crown—various reigns. 

Cromwell, Thomas Lord, correspondence 
and state papers during his administration 

—temp. Hen. VIII. 

Crown, Pleas of the—Hen. III. to Hen. VI. 

Curia Regis, fines levied, and placita in— 
Hen, II. Ric. I. and John. 

Customs, Receivers’ General, accounts of — 
various reigns. 








Dioceses, bag of divers—various reigns, 
Domesday Book. 


Escheat Terres Normannorum, Rolls of ac- 
counts of lands escheated to the Crown— 
Her. III. 

Exchequer Accounts—temp. Hen. VIII. 

Excise, receipts of Collectors for the standard 
Mmeasure—anno 1700. 

Exercitus Regis—vide Chivalry, 24 Edw. I. 

Eyre, Rolls of placita before the Justices in 
—Hen. IIL. to Edw. II. 


Fines, pedes finium in Com’ Pleas, et in 
Cur’ Regis— Ric. I. to 4 Jac. II. 

Flanders, treaties with—8 Hen. II. to 10 
Hen. IV. 

Forests, placita perambulations, and forest 
claims in various counties—Hen. III. to 
Car. II. 

Forfeited Estates, Surveyor’s accounts of — 
various reigns. 

France, treaties with—Hen. III. to Jac. I. 

Funerals, orders for several Royal and other 


—Hen. VIII. and Eliz. 


Gaol Deliveries—Edw. I. to Hen. VI. 
Garter, statutes of the order of the—Hen. 
VIII. 


Germany, treaties with—6 Edw. I.to25 Eliz. 

Gold and Silver Mines—various reigns. 

Guernsey and Jersey Assize Rolls, Miscella- 
neous, &c. Edw. [. to Edw. III. 


Hanse Towns—Hen. VIII. 
Henry V.—his will, 
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Henry VII.—his will. 

——_——-’s Chapel—books of the founda- 
tion of. 

—— VIII. divorce, letters, &c. of his am- 
bassadors; his will and monument. 

Holland, treaties with—19 Hen. VI. to 22 
Jac. I. 

Household, Royal, accounts of—Henry VII. 
and Hen. VIII.; vide Wardrobe. 

Hundred Rolls in each County—Edw. I. 


James the First’s Annexation of the Impe- 
rial Crown and Jewels to the Crown. 

Jersey and Guernsey Assize Rolls, miscel- 
lanea, &c. Edw. II. and Edw. III. 

Jewels and Plate, indeutures for the delivery 
of Edw. II. and Edw. IT. 

Jews, Rotuli Judeorum—John and Hen. III. 

Inquisitions post mortem, transcripts of, in 
the Court of Wards—from 38 Hen. VIII. 
to 21 Car, I. 

Ipswich and Oxford Cardinal College, sur- 
renders of monasteries for the endowment 
of, Hen. VIII. 

Ireland, State Papers relating to the affairs 
of—various reigns. 

Italy, treaties with—26 Edw. III. to 19 
Hen. VIII. 

Iter Rolls-—Hen. III. and Edw. I. 


King’s Bench, Court of, original and judi- 
cial writs, mesne and jury processes, 
posteas, &c.—various reigns, Hen. VII. 
to Jaq. I. 

Placita coram Rege—4 Hen. III. to 

10 Hen. V. 


Langeton, Walter de, pleadings in com- 
plaints against—1 Edw. II 

Letters, Royal, to Cardinal Wolsey, Lord 
Cromwell, Lord Lisle, and miscellaneous 
—temp. Hen. VIII. 

Liber Niger. 

Lincoln Assize Rolls and miscellanea—Hen. 
IIf. to Rich. I. and insurrections in, 
temp. Hen. VIII. 

——— taxation of the Clergy in the dio- 
cese of—a° 1540. 

Lisle, Lord, letters, &c. temp. Hen. VIII. 

London, City of, Assize Rolls, &c.—Hen. 
Il1. and Hen. IV. 

Roll of lands given in mortmain in 

—various reigns. 











Manors, rentals of various, temp. Hen. VIII. 

Marshalsea Court, Placita Aule—Edw. I. 
II. and IL. 

Mews and horses, expenses of the King’s— 
12 Edw. I. 

Michael, St. order and statutes of, sent to 
Henry VIIL. 

Mines, Tin, in Cornwall and Devon—va- 
rious reigns. 

— Gold and Silver, in Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire—various reigns. 

Mint, Assays, indentures, &c.—Edw. III. 
and Car. J. 

Miscellaneous Records, bags of, in each 
county—various reigns, 
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Monasteries, surveys and visitations, re- 
sy of visitors ahd surrenders — Hen. 
II. 

pensions to abbots, &c. of dis- 

solved monasteries—Hen. VIII. 
Mortmain Licenses to Wolsey to endow his 

colleges—Hen. VIII. 

Musters of men at arms, hobilers, &c. in 
various counties—Hen. V. VI. and VIII. 


Navarre, Treaties with—1 Ric. II. to 4 
Hen. VIII. 

Navy and Ordinance accounts—Hen. VIII. 

Normandy Ministers’ accounts, — a° 1305. 


Ordnance and Navy accounts—Hen. VIII. 
Oxford University, foundation and endow- 
ment of Cardinal College, temp. Hen. VIII. 


Palaces, Castles, &c. accounts of expenses 
of, vide Hampton Court, Windsor, York 
Place—Edw. IV. to Hen. VIII. 

Papal Bulls, books of enrolment thereof— 

Zdw. I. 

Parliament, petitions and pleadings in, and 
several rolls of—Edw. I. 

Patent Rolls—John, Edw. II. and Hen. VI. 

oe Henry VIII. Philip and 


ary. 

Placita Aule—12 Edw. I. 

de Assisis—Hen. III. to Hen. VI. 

—-- de Banco—3 Hen. III. to 24 Hen. 
VII. 








Corone, &c. in Eyre, &c.— various 
reigns. 

—-- Exercitus—24 Edw. I. 

- Parliamentaria—Edw. I. 

Cor’ Rege—4 Hen. III. to 10 Hen.V. 

Pole, Cardinal, letters and examinations of 
—Henry VIII. 

Ponthieu, Montrieul, and Bordeaux, Trea- 
surers’ accounts of — Edw. III. Hen. V. 
and VIII. 

Portugal, treaties with—47 Edw. III. to 6 
Henry VII. 

Privy Seal, Bills for patents—Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth and Jac. tL 

for loans—Henry VIII. 

Philippa, Queen, vide contents of Rageman 
bag—Edw. I. 

Quo Warranto, rolls and abstracts—Edw. I. 
II. and IIT. 

Rageman’s Bag. 

Rebellions in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire— 
Henry VIII. 

Receivers’, General, accounts of revenues of 
the estates of Charles I. anno 1643. 

Rentals of manors—Henry VIII. 

Requests, Court of, affidavits, minutes, and 
interlocutory orders, books of—divers 
reigns. 











Bills, answers, depositions, &c. 
mixed with those of the Court of Wards 
—Eliz. Jac. I. and Car. I. and of various 
reigns. 

Orders and Decrees— Hen. VII. 
to Charles I. 

Richard II,’s Will. 
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Scotland, treaties with—1 Ric.1.to 28 Eliz. 

contest and award between Bruce 

and Baliol— Edw. I. 

— claim of Edward I. as superior 
Lord. 

Spain, treaties with—8 Hen. VII. 3 Jaq. I. 

Stannaries, vide Mines. 

Star Chamber, bills, answers, and deposi- 
tions—Henry VII. to Car. I. 
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Abstracts of ing. post mortem—10 
Jac. I. to 15 Car. I. 

Marriages and leases—17 Jac. I. to 14 
Car. I. 

Fines for marriages—16 to 36 Eliz. 

Rates, books of —5 and 6 Ph. and 
Mary, to 2 Jac. I. 

Receiver-general’s accounts in Rolls, 
&c.—Hen. VIII. to Car. I. 

in vol —1 Edw. VI. to 





Statutes, enrolments of, de illis qui 
poni in juratis et assisis, &e. Winchester, 
Wales, Gl ter, Westminster—the 2d 
Edw. I. 

Act of Resumption—28 Hen. VI. 
aw documents relative to—Henry 
(il. 





Testa de Nevile, transcript of, for several 
counties—Edw. I, 


Wales, bag of miscellanea relating to — 
various reigns. 

Statute of —Edw. I. 

Wardrobe accounts—Edw. I. to Hen. VIII. 
from 21 to 23 Hen. VII. and 1 to 12, 
Hen. VIII. 

Wards and Liveries, Court of. 

Arreragia, books of —Eliz. to Car. I. 

Bills, answers, and depositions, mixed 
with those of the Court of Requests 
—various reigns. 

Calendar to the bills and answers— 
27 Hen. VIII. to 14 Car. I. 

Evidences of Wards estates—Hen. VII. 
to Car. I, 

Books of orders and interlocutory pro- 
ceedings—various reigns. 

Decrees—15 Eliz. 21 Car. I. 

Decrees and Patents — i Phil. and 
Mary to 17 Jac. I. 

Dower, particulars for—9 Eliz. 9 Car. I, 

Feodaries accounts, in rolls and books 
—Hen. VIII. Jac. I. to Car. I. 

Transcripts and books—Eliz. to Car. I. 
and various reigns. 

Leases, particulars for—35 Eliz. to 21 
Jac. I. 

Fines for leases—Eliz. 

Calendar of leases—5 Hen. VIII. to 
19 Car. I. 

Entries of leases—1 Hen. VIII. to 2 
Jac. I. 

Liveries—36 Hen. VIII. to 21 Car. I. 

Special Liveries—1 to 34 Hen. VIII. 

Fines for liveries ~34 Hen, III. to 4 
Edw. VI. 

Particulars for liveries—1 Hen. VIII. 
to 5 Mary. 

Transcripts of indentures—Hen. VIII. 
Edw, VI, 1 Eliz. 17 Car. I. 

Inquisitions post mortem — 28 Hen. 
III. to 21 Car. I. 

Transcripts of inquisitions post mor- 
tem—2 to 30 Hen. VIII. 

Calendar to ing. post mortem—7 Eliz. 
15 Car. I. 
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17 Car. I. 
Surveys—5 Hen. VIII. to 18 Eliz. 
Calendar to bargains and surveys—1 
Hen. VIII. to Eliz. 
Views of accounts—1 Ph. and Mar. 
to 8 Car. I. 
Wards aecounts—Hen. VII. 
Sales and preferments of wards— 5 
Hen. VIII. to 21 Car. I. 
Wards Committees, index of —31 Eliz. 
to 8 Jaq. I. 
Westminster, account of building York 
Place, temp. Hen, VIII. 
Westminster Abbey, endowment and foun- 
dation of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
Wills, of Richard II. Henry V. VII. and 
VII. 

Windsor Castle, expenses of rebuilding, and 
repairs, &c.—Edw. IV. to Hen. VILL. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, pensions to, correspond- 

euce with, accounts of his plate, jewels, 
&c. colleges founded by, &c.—Hen, VIII. 
Wood Sales. 
York Place, Westminster, accounts of build- 
ing—Henry VIII. 


The greater part of these documents 
are stated to be unindexed, and many 
of them are in a confused state, and 
defective ; others are marked as uncer- 
tain whether complete or not, some 
as partly or much decayed, and nota 
few as being quite perished. 


——— 


Lire anp Writtnes oF CurisTo- 
PHER MARLOWE. 


(Continued from p. 5.) 


COME now to consider the charge 

of blasphemy, with which Mar- 
lowe’s opinions have been unceremo- 
niously stigmatised. So often, indeed, 
and from so many quarters, has the 
imputation been repeated, that few 
seem disposed to question its truth, and 
the title of Atheist has by general con- 
sent become part and parcel of his 
character : 


‘Shame sits and grins upon his loathed 
grave, 
And howling vomits up in filthy guise, 
The blasting story of his infamies.” 
Returne from Pernassus, 
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This tale, however, has quite as un- 
stable a foundation as many others that 
have been related of him, though his 
biographers, kind souls! have almost 
universally taken the thing for granted, 
and dismissed poor Christopher to per- 
dition, like his own Faustus, without 
troubling themselves to inquire into 
the justice of his sentence. Let us 
see, however, with whom the charge 
originated. The reader has already 
perused the substance of it, in the ex- 
tract from the ‘* Golden Grove” of W. 
Vaughan, whose puritanical prejudices 
were not calculated to render him very 
nice in his assertions upon any subject 
connected with the Drama, since he 
devotes one of his chapters to an in- 
quiry ‘* whether Stage-playes ought to 
be suffred in a wel-gouerned common- 
wealth ;” and after discussing the ques- 
tion with all the amiable temper and 
impartiality usually displayed by such 
writers upon such subjects, he arrives 
at the sage conclusion, that, ‘‘ being 
fraught altogether with scurrilities and 
knavish pastimes, they are utterly into- 
lerable.” Vaughan, however, was not 
the first relater of the story; neither 
was Meres (‘‘ Wits’ Treasury), as 
stated by the editor of Marlowe, 1826; 
both of them having borrowed it from 
a quarto work cailed ‘* The Theatre of 
God’s Judgments,” 1597, written by 
that savage old puritan Thos. Beard, 
who, in his 23d chapter, treating “ of 
epicures and atheists,” gives the fol- 
lowing more circumstantial detail of 
Marlowe’s imputed atheistical opi- 
nions, with a description of his death, 
which is so outrageously over-done, 
that it refutes itself, or, if true, merely 
shows that he died delirious : 

‘*Not inferior to any in atheisme and 
impietie, and equall to all in maner of pu- 
nishment, was one of our own nation called 
Marlin,* by profession a scholler, brought 
vp froin his youth in the Vniversitie of Cam- 
bridge, but by practise a play-maker and a 
poet of scurrilitie, who, by giuing tuo large 
a swinge to his owne wit, and suffering his 
lust to haue the full reines, fell (not with- 
out just desert) to that outrage and extre- 
mitie, that he denied God and his sonne 
Christ ; and not onely in word blasphemed 
the Trinitie, but also (as it is credibly re- 
ported) wrote bookes against it, affirming 
our Saviour to be but a deceiver, and Moses 
to be but a coniurer and seducer of the peo- 
ple, and the Holy Bible to be but vaine and 
idle stories, and all religion but a deuice of 
policie. But, see what a hooke the Lord 





* In the margin the name is given pro- 
perly, Marlowe. 
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put ia the nosthrils of this barking dogge. 
It so fell out, that, as he purposed to stab 
ove whom he ought a grudge unto, with his 
dagger, the other partie perceiuing, so auvid- 
ed the stroke, that withall catching hold of 
his wrest, he stabbed his owne dagger into 
his owne head, in such sort, that notwith- 
standing all the meanes of surgerie that 
could be wrought, he shortly after died 
thereof; the manner of his death being so 
terrible (for he even cursed and lblasphemed 
to his last gaspe, and together with his lreath 
an oath flew out of his mouth,) that it was 
not onély a manifest signe of God’s judg- 
ment, but also an horrible and feareful ter- 
ror to all that beheld him. But herein did 
the justice of God most notably appeare, in 
that he compelled his owne hand, which 
had written those blasphemies, to be the in- 
strument to punish him, and that in his 
brain, which had devised the same.” 


This is the earliest mention of Mar- 
lowe Ly name as a blasphemer; but 
Mr. Collier, in the ‘‘ Poetical Deca- 
meron,” has given an extract from a 
volume printed in 1594, under the title 
of ‘The French Academie,” by T.B. 
(doubtless the Thomas Beard just 
quoted), in which he is evidently al- 
luded to, though covertly, as ‘a _blas- 
phemous hel-hound.” An edition of 
this book of an earlier date (1589), is 
in my possession, but it has not the 
passage in question. 

Beard’s account, as I before re- 
marked, has hitherto passed unques- 
tioned. It has been repeated by nu- 
merous writers, as derived from un- 
questionable authority ; and though the 
exact coincidence of their stories, and 
even language, which shows that they 
all resorted to the same doubtful source 
of intelligence, ought to have excited 
suspicion and inquiry, the warmest 
admirers of Marlowe’s genius have 
been content to believe that, in re- 
ligious matters, he was a sad reprobate. 
Bishop Tanner styles him “ a horrible 
and blasphemous atheist ;? and Ant. 
Wood, who had little affection for the 
race of poets, has given universal cur- 
rency to the relation, by contriving to 
introduce it in his ‘* Athenz,” Art. 
‘© Thomas Newton,”’ where he says, 
that ‘* Marlowe denied God and his 
Son Christ, and not only in word 
blasphemed the Trinity, but also, as 2¢ 
was credibly reported, wrote divers 
‘ Discourses’ against it, affirming 
our Saviour to be a deceiver and Moses 
to be a conjuror, and all religion but a 
device of policy. But see the end of 
this person, which was noted by all, 
ESPECIALLY THE PRECISIANS.” 
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I have now enumerated all the au- 
thorities from which an estimate of 
Marlowe’s moral character has been 
formed ; and it must be admitted that, 
so far as bare assertion goes, we have 
here a formidable body of evidence 
against this Tom Paine of the sixteenth 
century: yet who was ever before con- 
demned upon testimony so completely 
unsupported by proof, and rendered so 
questionable by the reputation of the 
parties tendering it? Every one knows 
that the Puritans grossly vilified all 
those who in any way encouraged the 
Theatre ; and it was not probable that 
Marlowe, who, in addition to being 
one of its most active and successful 
supporters, had severely ridiculed their 
manuers and attire, would escape their 
malicious aspersions. Writers, who 
numbered among the deadly sins 
health-drinking, bair-curling, dancing, 
church-music, and, above all, play- 
writing, would scarcely fail (like many 
Puritans of our own day) to term the 
premature death of such a person a 
special manifestation of divine ven- 
geance. That Marlowe's life was 
somewhat dissolute, cannot, I fear, be 
doubted ; and the language employed 
by Greene, in a letter hereafter quoted, 
even warrants a belief that, in his 
thoughtless moments, he sometimes 
spoke lightly upon religious topics: 
but as for the stories of his dreadful 
and unparalleled blasphemies, let due 
allowance be made for the prejudices 
and palpable exaggerations of the par- 
ties from whom we have received 
them; and we must hesitate ere we 
assent to the probability of their truth. 
It should, moreover, be observed, that 
not one of the authors who accuse 
Marlowe of writing against religion, 
pretends to have seen his book, but, 
on the contrary, all give the story— 
“‘as it is reported.” Now, had so 
famous a personage produced any thing 
of the kind, is it not very improbable, 
aye, impossible, that it should not have 
been known even to his contempora- 
ries, and that its very name should 
have perished? Yet who ever met 
with the slightest trace of such a work, 
either MS. or printed, or any mention 
of it, save in the fanatical ravings of 
Beard, and the compilations of those 
writers who, unable or unwilling to 
investigate the truth of what they re- 
peated, have suffered themselves to be 
influenced by him; a circumstance of 
itself almost sufficient to prove that it 
never existed. No one, I repeat, pre- 


tends to more than hearsay authority 
upon the point; but in the “ Athenz 
Britannice”” of Myles Davis, 1716, 
p- 377, there is a curious though some- 
what obscure allusion to the subject, 
which should not be suppressed. ‘The 
author, after remarking that there are 
now circulated ‘* few libels of Arian- 
izing dogmaticks,” adds, ‘* neither be 
there any memorials autographal of 
the Arian blasphemies of the stage- 
poet, Christopher Marlowe, now ap- 
pearing since 1593*.” 

I have, however, a theory upon this 
point, to which | would not be thought 
to attach undue importance, but which, 
if allowed to possess any degree of pro- 
bability, may perhaps serve to set the 
question at rest. I surmise, that the 
terrible compositions which procured 
for Marlowe the character of a blas- 
phemer, were not argumentative trea- 
tises, but simply plays and poems! 
Wood, it will have been observed, 
says, in his account of him, that he 
“* wrote divers discourses against the 
Trinity.” Now it is very probable that 
these, afier all, were nothing more than 
the two parts of ‘* Tamburlaine the 
Great,” which the bookseller’s entry, 
in the Stationers’ Register, 1590, as 
well as the title-pages of the first and 
second editions, ia ** Tragicall Dis- 
courses,” and which abound with bom- 
bastic speeches, bordering upon blas- 
phemy; insomuch that Greene, in his 
introduction to “ Perimides the Black- 
smith,” 1588, upbraids the author for 
** daring God out of heaven with that 
atheist Tamburlaine.” I will cite but 
one from among numerous similar pas- 
sages, to show the freedom of tone 
which the language of the personages 
in this tragedy occasionally assumes : 


*¢ Well, soldiers, Mahomet remains in hell; 
He cannot hear the voice of Tamburlaine. 
Seek out another godhead to adore ; 
The God that sits in heaven,—if any God.” 
Act ii. Se. 5. 
So, in his “ Ovid,” Lib. iii. Eleg. 3 : 


*¢ God is a name, no substance; fear’d in 
vain; 

And doth the world in fond belief detain. 

Or, if there be a God, he loves fine wenches, 

And all things too much in their sole power 
drenches.”” 





* It is a singular coincidence that, a 
century after (1690), one Marlowe pub- 
lished «* An Essay on the Trinity,” the 
title of which I met with in an o!d book- 
seller’s catalogue, but have never been atle 
to procure the work itself. 
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Again, Lib. iii. Eleg. 8: 

** When bad fates take good men, I am 
forbod, 
By secret thoughts, to think there is a God.” 

Other lines, equally objectionable, 
might be adduced, but these will suf- 
fice to illustrate my argument; and it 
is needless to swell this article with 
further quotations from pieces which 
now may readily be referred to. The 
bombast of the hero of ** Tamburlaine” 
can scarcely fail to amuse ; but I must 
confess, that expressions occasionally 
occur in that play, which might rea- 
sonably give offence to minds far less 
squeamishly constituted than those of 
Messrs. Beard, Vaughan, and the rest. 
Is it, therefore, by any means improba- 
ble, that it was this laxity of language 
which mainly contributed to blacken 
Marlowe’s reputation; or that these 
“Two Tragicall Discourses” were 
transformed by puritanical zeal into 
set discourses against religion? 

The reader, nevertheless, will judge 
for himself of a matter upon which 
perhaps, at this remote period, and 
with the paucity of materials we pos- 
sess for forming an opinion, it is im- 
possible to arrive at any positive con- 
clusion. Let me not, however, be 
understood to assert that Marlowe was 
wholly free from that dangerous folly 
which esteems free-thinking to be a 
mark of spirit, and which frequently 
tempts men, for the sake of appearing 
witty, to handle sacred subjects pro- 
fanely. Thus far, I fear, he must be 
considered guilty; but, in the total 
absence of satisfactory proof, let him 
not be branded as a cold-blooded sceptic 
—a deliberate, casuistical blasphemer, 
who not only entertained atheistical 
opinions himself, but aimed at shaking 
the faith of others by disseminating 
them in his works. 

Before 1 quit the examination of 
this point, I must mention that, among 
the papers of the Lord Keeper Picker- 
ing, in the British Museum, there is 
preserved a most curious manuscript 
relating to Marlowe’s imputed blas- 
phemies, which, with those who are 
inclined to credit the tale, ‘* may help 
to thicken other proofs, which now 
demonstrate thinly.” So much of this 
remarkable document as is fit to be 
printed I shall transcribe; but some of 
the passages must be omitted, for rea- 
sons which will readily be imagined. 
They who are desirous to peruse the 
whole, may consult that somewhat 
rare tract, thé ‘* Observations on War- 
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ton’s Hist. English Poetry,” by Ritson, 

p- 40, where it is given entire, 

** A Note, contayning the opinion of one 
Christopher Marlye, concernynge his 
Damaable opinions, and Judgment of 
Relygion, and Scorne of God’s worde*. 
«© That the Indians, and many Authors of 

Antiquitei, have assuredly written of aboue 

16 thowsand yeeres agone, wher Adam is 

proued to have leeved w® in 6 thowsand 

yeers. 

‘¢ He affirmeth that Moyses was but a 
Juggler, and that one Heriots can doo more 
then hee. 

*< That Moyses made the Jewes to travell 
fortie yeers in the wildernes, (w*® iorny 
might have ben don in Lesse then one yeer,) 
er they came to the promised Lande, to the 
intente that those whoe wer privei to most 
of his subtileteis might perish, and so an 
ever lastinge suPsticion remayne in the harts 
of the people. 

** That the firste beginnynge of Religion 
was only to keep men in awe. 

6 That it was an easye matter for Moyses, 
beinge brought vp in all the arts of the 
Egiptians, to abvse the Jewes, being a rvde 
and grosse people. 

* * 

‘© That Christ was the sonne of a Car- 
penter; and that yf the Jewes, amonge 
whome he was borne, did crvcifye him, thei 
best knew him, and whence he came. 

*¢ That Christ deserved better to die then 
Barabas; and that the Jewes made a good 
choyce, though Barabas were both a theife 
and a murtherer. 

** That yf ther be any God or good Re- 
ligion, then it is in the papists, becavse the 
service of god is P’formed wt more ceremo- 
nyes, as elevac’on of the masse, Organs, 
singinge men, shaven crownes, &c. ‘That all 
protestants are hypocritall asses, 

“¢ That yf he wer put to write a new re- 
ligion, he wolde vndertake both a more ex- 
cellent and more admirable method; and 
that all the new testament is filthely written. 

* * # 

«¢ That all thei that love not tobacco and 
boyes, ar fooles. 

‘© That all the Appostels wer fishermen 
and base fellowes, neither of witt nor worth. 
That Pawle only had witt. That he was a 
timerous fellow, in biddinge men to be sub- 
iect to magistrates, against his conscience. 

‘¢ That he had as good right to coyne, as 
the Queen of England; and that he was 
acquainted w*® one Poole, a prisoner in New- 
gate, whoe hath great skill in mixture of 
mettals ; and, havinge learned some things 





* This title is partly crossed out, and the 
following substituted : 

*¢ A Note, deliu’ed on whitson eve last, 
of the most horreble blasphemes vttered by 
X’pofer Marly, who wttin jij dayes after came 
to a soden and fearfull end of his life.” 
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of him, he ment, through help of a evnnynge 
stampe-maker, to coyne french crownes, pis- 
toletts, and Englishe Shillings. 

“< That yf Christ had instituted the Sacra- 
ments wt more ceremonyall reverence, it 
wold have ben had in more admirac’on; that 
it wolde have ben much better, being admi- 
nistered in a Tobacco-pype. 

* * * 

«¢ That one Richard Cholmelei hath con- 
fessed that he was p’swaded by Marloe’s 
reason, to become an atheiste*. 

«« Theis things, w* many other, shall, by 
good and honest men, be proved to be his 
opinions and co’mon speeche ; and that this 
Marloe coiueth; p’swadeth men to Athe- 
isme, willinge them not to be afrayed of bug- 
beares and hobgoblins ; and vtterly scornynge 
both God and his ministers, as I, Richard 
Bame will justify, both by my othe and the 
testimony of many honest men; and, almost 
all men wt whome he had conversed any 
tyme, will testefy the same. And, as I 
thinke, all men in christiantei ought to en- 
devor that the mouth of so dangerous a 
member may be stopped. 

«‘ He sayeth, moreout, that he hath 
coated a number of contrarieties out of the 
scriptures, wet he hath geeven to some 
great men, whoe in convenient tyme shal 
be named ; when theis things shal be called 
in question, the witnesses shall be P’duced. 

¢* Rycuarp Bane.” 

Who or what this Richard Bame 
was, it is now useless to inquire; but, 
according to the Editor of Marlowe’s 
works (1826), the Stationers’ Register, 
p. 316, shows that he was hanged at 
Tyburn on the 6th Dec. 1594. He 
was apparently some pitiful culprit, 
who strove to avert punishment from 
himself by becoming the accuser of 
others; or some canting, malignant 
scoundrel, whose enmity Marlowe had 

rovoked, and who aimed at wreaking 
bis revenge upon him by that common 
resource of weak minds, the blackening 
his adversary’s character, craftily com- 
bining a charge of political delinquency 
with one of moral turpitude. The 
stroke of fate, however, interposed be- 
tween his vengeance and his victim, 
and Marlowe perished by a less linger- 
ing doom than was intended for him 
by this sanctified slanderer. 

Having now expressed my opinion 
— fully upon the question of Mar- 

owe’s imputed blasphemies, I have 
little more to offer upon this point, 
except to entreat that the reader, what- 





* Opposite to this paragraph there is 
written in the margin, in a different hand, 
‘* he is sayd for;” which Ritson supposes to 
mean, that Cliolmelie had been sent after to 
give information upon the subject. 


ever he may think of my humble at- 
tempt to vindicate the poet’s fame, will 
not form his conclusions without de- 
liberately reperusing and comparing 
the evidences upon which the charge 
has been grounded ; dispassionately 
weighing the probability of the several 
narratives ; and, above all, taking into 
full consideration the circumstance that 
he who first broached the tale which 
others have heedlessly adopted, was a 
fierce and vindictive Puritan. Let him 
call to mind the rancorous malignity 
displayed by the members of that in- 
tolerant sect towards those who distin- 
guished themselves by encouraging the 
arts which impart grace and elegance 
to society; and, above all, towards 
those who upheld the enormities of 
the Drama. Let him recollect of what 
extravagancies this same spirit, some- 
times dormant, but never extinct, has 
impelled man to the commission in 
our times, when the conflagration of 
one theatre has been styled from the 
pulpit a national blessing, and the sud- 
den downfall of another described (in 
a strain of impious buffoonery) as the 
triumphant issue of a contest between 
the Deity and the Evil Principle for 
the possession of its site*; when a 
writer, who probably would feel of- 
fended at being termed a fanatical fool, 
has ventured to assert, in print, that 
** thousands of unhappy spirits, and 
thousands yet to increase the number, 
will look back with unutterable an- 
guish on the nights and days in which 
the plays of Shakspeare ministered to 
their guilty delightst!” Let him ask 
himself whether a writer capable of 
seriously, and perhaps conscientiously, 
promulgating such a sentiment as this, 
would hesitate to goa step further, and 
blacken by any means in his power 
the moral character of the author whose 
writings he so earnestly decries? Or 
whether he would not deem the in. 
vention of any libel, having a tendency 
to deter men from the perusal of them, 
a mere pious fraud—a piece of com- 
mendable duplicity? That Beard, with 
whom originated the charges against 
Marlowe, reasoned and acted some- 
what after this fashion, is my firm 
conviction; but the reader, who has 
now before him all the accessible ma- 
terials whereon to form an cpinion, 
will dispassionately weigh the probabi- 





* See «* The Ground of the Theatre,” by 
the Rev.G. Smith. 1828. 

+ ** Eclectic Review,” Vol. iii, Pt. i. 
p- 76. 
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lities, pro and con, and assent or demur 
to the correctness of my conclusion, as 
his judgment may determine. 
JAMES BrouGHTon. 
(To le continued. ) 


-—_@—. 

WaLK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDs. 
(Continued from Vol. xcix. ii. p. 487.) 
ie: following morning something 

of our listlessness remained ; but, 
after breakfast, thanks to the town- 
crier, with his red coat aud his drum, 
things seemed to brighten upon us. 
Through the kindness of my friend 
sees, L had received letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Owen, one of the pro- 
rietors of the Cotton Mills at New 
pane objects well worthy of atten- 
tion, and which cannot be inspected 
unless by persons made known in this 
way to one of the managers. We 
found Mr. Owen at the mills, and re- 
ceived from him every civility. He 
informed us that, at the present time, 
between two and three thousand people 
were employed at the manufactory. 
But a very considerable share of his 
attention seemed to be directed to the 
Schools, forming part of the establish- 
ment, one consisting of three hundred 
boys, the other of the same number of 
girls. He did not appear to follow ex- 
actly the system of Lancaster or Dr. 
Bell, but rather united the two, in 
expectation, I suppose, of improving 
upon both. The Lancasterian system, 
however, appeared to me to be the 
basis ; and we saw the boys go through 
their manceavres, by the sound of the 
monitor’s whistle, with much precision, 
Mr. Owen seemed altogether to disap- 
prove of the system of punishment or 
reward. Not so the master; for, in 
the corner, we observed a delinquent 
with some ticket of disapprobation 
pinned to his sleeve, at which our 
conductor appeared considerably an- 
noyed. 
he establishment is of thirty years’ 
standing. Formerly, the people em- 
ployed were notorious for their extreme 
dissoluteness of manners and immo- 
rality; now, according to our in- 
formant, they are as remarkable for the 
opposite qualities. Many new regu- 
lations have been lately introduced. 
Amongst others, they have a public 
table, and a shop within the premises 
for the sale of all necessary articles of 
food and clothing. These innovations 
were at first very obnoxious, and ac- 
cordingly resisted; but the people are 
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at length not only reconciled to them, 
but fully aware of their advantages. 

I was given to understand that the 
employment amongst the cotton was 
not so unhealthy as generally supposed ; 
and we saw a machine, lately invented, 
for removing the most injurious part of 
the process. The women and girls 
employed, with few exceptions, looked 
healthy and smart. 

The machinery was of fir, a good 
deal of it foreign, and appeared in ex- 
cellent order. In the lower stories are 
forges for iron and brass-work, some of 
which had an excellent polish, and 
was well worked. Indeed every thing 
appeared well regulated and most com- 
plete. 

The noise of the machinery is dis- 
tressingly loud, and, on the outside of 
the mills, resembles that of the Falls, 
for which it might easily be mistaken. 
Close to the mills a minor fall presents 
itself, which, in England, would be 
deemed very pretty, perhaps magnifi- 
cent, and ornamented most carefully. 
Sometimes, however, there is a de- 
ficiency of water. 

Mr. Owen has an excellent house 
in the neighbourhood of the mills, in 
a beantifal situation, surrounded by 
somewhat lofty bills, and which are 
planted in very good taste. 

We started (walking) from our inn 
at Lanark at half-past two, taking the 
road to Hamilton. This was our first 
day of walking, and I still did not 
quite like the idea of the knapsack at 
my back ; I therefore carried my in- 
dependent in my hand to the end of 
the town. I think my companion had 
the magnanimity to put his in the 
proper place at starting. We had not 
proceeded far before we came within 
sound of the Fall of Stony Byers, on 
our right, a steep path leading down to 
it from the road. ‘This fall is said to 
be only fifty-eight feet; yet it struck 
me as being superior in grandeur to 
any I had yet seen. Hitherto art had 
united with nature, and we had walk- 
ed to Corra Lynn and Boniton through 
shady avenues, and on gravel walks, 
without a weed. Here Nature reigned 
supreme, and certainly appeared to 
greater advantage when unassisted and 
alone. 

The afternoon was delightfully plea- 
sant, and we lingered some time under 
the shade of beech and alder, while 
my companion sketched the Fall. We 
reeascended by the steep path to the 
road, which still continued very pic- 
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turesque, winding by the banks of the 
Clyde, and affording a most delightful 
view of the hanging woods and river, 
About four miles on the right, we 
came to a neat house, belonging to 
Colonel Gordon; and, about the same 
distance onwards, to a castle of Lord 
Steinfort’s, the latter most pleasantly 
situated. 

We arrived at Hamilton at half-past 
seven, thirsty, and somewhat fatigued ; 
and on the following morning (Sunday) 
proceeded through rain to the Palace, a 
venerable pile of building, in some 
degree resembling Holyrood-house.— 
The pictures are really superb, and it 
is decidedly the first collection in Scot- 
land. We were principally struck with 
a painting of Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den, by Rubens; by some inimitable 
Dutch paintings, and by some fine 
specimens of Salvator Rosa. There 
are also many excellent portraits, par- 
ticularly one of the Earl of Denbigh. 

The drawing-room, in which the 
chief pictures are disposed, is extremely 
magnificent, and a hundred and twenty 
feet in length. At the further end is 
a throne of crimson and gold, with the 
royal arms, which had accompanied 
the Duke of Hamilton when ambassa- 
dor to Russia. This superb throne 
adds much to the magnificence of the 
room, which, notwithstanding its size, 
is, even in winter, very warm. The 
furniture throughout the Palace is ex- 
tremely ‘handsome, and it contains 
some of the most elegant cabinets I 
ever saw. From the windows we had 
a view of Chatelherault, at the distance 
of about two miles, built for a hunting 
seat, which appeared to be very plea- 
santly situated, and commanded, as we 
were informed, a most enchanting 
prospect. The ground and_ premises 
immediately adjoining the Palace did 
not appear in the best order, but the 
park is very fine, and contains many 
noble trees. 

We had walked about three miles 
on our way from Hamilton, and it was 
again raining, when we were fortu- 
nately overtaken by a carriage, and 
arranged with the driver to convey us 
to Glasgow. 

We soon crossed a bridge over the 
Clyde, where one unaccustomed to 
Scottish manners would have been 
surprised at the sight of two smart 
lassies, on their way to Kirk, in very 
handsome white gowns and yellow silk 
spencers, but without shoes or stock- 
ings—at least on their feet! Probably 
they had them in their pockets, ready 
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to put on clean in the Kirk-porch. 
We had heavy showers the whole of 
the way, and arrived at Glasgow about 
four. Both chaises and horses, on this 
road, appeared to be peculiarly good. 
The Cathedral of Glasgow has a fine 
and very venerable appearance, parti- 
cularly striking in Scotland, where so 
few of these edifices remain; but, on 
entering its doors, our veneration was 
by no means increased. The Church 
is now divided into two places of wor- 
ship by the Presbytery, one of them 
lately fitted up with new deal pews 
and wainscoting, ill according with 
the other parts of the building. The 
smell from the new wood was very 


. unepiscopal, and rather served to re- 


mind one of 
‘¢ The nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the press’d nostril, spectacle be-~ 
strid.” 

The principal window is ornamented 
by some modern painted glass, sent 
from London about two years since. 

Under the guidance of a friendly 
libliopole we visited the Canal, in 
which were several large vessels; the 
Lunatic Asylum, a handsome and 
commodious building; and the Ob- 
servatory, which is furnished with ex- 
cellent instruments. We also explored 
the Infirmary, of three hundred beds. 

The College has a very venerable 
and really collegiate appearance, in this 
respect differing altogether from that 
at Edinburgh. In the Courts at Glas- 
gow we might fancy ourselves at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. The building con- 
sists of two quadrangles. At the end 
of the second is the edifice built for 
Dr. Hunter’s Museum. This Court is 
open On one side to grounds, which are 
neat, and ornamented by several hand- 
some trees. The class-rooms for the 
students in humanity are spacious, and 
apppeared newly fitted up. Particular 
benches are ticketed with the name of 
the class which occupies them. The 
academical dress consists of a red gown. 
The Professor’s reading-room is a good- 
sized, handsome, and very comfortable 
apartment, adorned by some good por- 
traits—one of their great benefactor 
Dr. Hunter. The Library is a light 
and elegant building ; and, altogether, 
we were much gratified by our in- 
spection. 

In the Museum, the anatomical pre- 
parations are invaluable; the minerals 
beautiful, and in excellent order. In 
this room may be seen two autograph 
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letters, one from Dr. Franklin, the 
other from General Washington. The 
far-famed Medals can only be seen in 
the presence of three Professors; and 
here my letters of introduction were 
very serviceable. 

After bidding adieu to these gentle- 
men, we put ourselves under the di- 
rection of Cameron, the janitor, and 
inspected{ the process for singeing 
muslin. The muslin is made to pass 
quickly over a red-hot iron cylinder, 
also in motion, and thus its superflui- 
ties and asperities are removed. It 
comes away discoloured, but is after- 
wards taken to the bleach-field, and 
there obtains its snowy whiteness. 

It was now too late to think of 
walking to Dumbarton, yet we found 
it very disagreeable to spend another 
night in Glasgow. After a hasty re- 
past, therefore, we made with all haste 
for the steam-boat, which was to sail 
for Greenock between five and six. 
We embarked on board the Princess 
Charlotte, and were speedily at Dun- 
glass. 

Dunglass is about three miles from 
Dumbarton, and from hence we had a 
very pleasant walk, as the evening was 
uncommonly fine, though very cool. 
The rocks to the right of the road are 
extremely fine, and the first appearance 
of the Castle very striking. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 
10th, some slight showers did not pre- 
vent us from visiting the Castle. From 
the Church-yard the Rock has a noble 
appearance, but the buildings on it are 
but insignificant. They are by no 
means imposing except from their si- 
tuation, which is altogether very grand, 
the hill, disjoined from all others, rising 
from an immense plain. Under the 
guidance of a soldier, we ascended a 
long and laborious flight of steps to the 
batteries, where the first wonder was a 
miserable ¢roué in a well. This fish 
was nearly new to its prison-house. 
Its predecessor had lived in it for thirty 
years. We ascended still further, to the 
summit of the lower division. From 
this point there is a most extensive 
and varied view of the Clyde and the 
adjoining country. In a clear day 
it is possible to see Glasgow. When 
we visited Dumbarton it was hazy, 
and the view rendered much less mag- 
nificent from the absence of the tide; 

et we thought we discovered Ben 


omond. Near to this spot is a small . 


building, in which General St. Simon 
was some time confined. 


We descended a little, in order to 
come at the steps leading to the higher 
pinnacle, where a small party of the 
7 \st were on parade. 

- Our last sight was the celebrated 
sword of Sir William Wallace, kept in 
the Guard-Room, and which, like the 
dirk of Hudibras, might be used either 
for civil or warlike purposes. We here 
left our friend the soldier, and were 
down in the plain in a few seconds. 

An Op SusscriBEr. 
(To le continued.) 


—@— 
Norton-street, Port- 
land-place. 
HE high and merited reputation 
which your excellent Magazine 
has maintained from its origin, renders 
it a duty in your readers to correct any 
mistake of which it may have been the 
medium. Your correspondent W. P. 
(in your January Number) has no doubt 
stated exactly what Garrick said at 
Hampton; but the word ‘* establish- 
ment” admits of a doubtful meaning ; 
and it might be inferred that Garrick 
was the original founder of the Thea- 
trical Fund. Now, Sir, the real founder 
of the Theatrical Fund was Mr. Thomas 
Huli, a learned man and a respectable 
actor. The Theatrical Fund originated 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and a year 
or two afterwards was adopted at Drury- 
lane Theatre, and Mr. Garrick wrote 
and spoke an Address in support of it, 
which I had the pleasure of hearing, in 
his latter days. By desire of Mr. Rich- 
ards, formerly scene-painter at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the death of Mr. 
Hull, I wrote the following Epitaph, 
which is placed on his tombstone in 
the Church-yard of St. Margaret's, 
Westininster : 
EPITAPH. 
‘* On the late Tuomas Hutt, Esq. Founder 
of The Theatrical Fund. 
‘¢ Hull, long respected in his Scenic Art, 
On life’s great stage sustain’d a virtuous part ; 
And, some memorial of his zeal to show 
For his lov’d art, and shelter age from woe, 
He form’d that noble runp which guards his 
name— 
Embalm’d by Gratitude, enshrin’d by Fame. 
Mr. Garrick might reasonably re- 
joice that he adopted, and by his great 
talents supported, so benevolent an 
Institution. 
Iam, Mr. Urban, your friend and 
admirer, Joun Taytor. 
P.S. It is somewhat surprising that, 
at the anniversary celebrations, the 
name of Mr. Hull is never mentioned 


Mr. Ursan, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@— 


Records of Capt. Clapperton’s last Expedi~ 
tion to Africa. By Richard Lander, his 
faithful Altendant, and the only surviving 
Member of the Expedition. With the sub- 
sequent Adventures of the Author. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Colburn. 


HEN we reflect on the many 
gallant souls, stimulated by the 
daring spirit of adventure, who have 
perished in this inhospitable and mor- 
tiferous portion of the globe ;—when 
we recall to mind the ill-fated des- 
tinies of Park, Belzoni, Denham, 
Laing, and innumerable others, whose 
names will be embalmed in the recol- 
lections of an admiring posterity ;— 
and, finally, when the dauntless Clap- 
perton and all his enterprising compa- 
nions, save the author of these volumes, 
have shared the fate of their prede- 
cessors in the same perilous career, — 
we cannot but feel a deep though ime- 
lancholy interest in the details con- 
nected with the above expedition. 
They are written in the most unassum- 
ing manner, and bear in every line the 
very impress of truth. Considering 
the subordinate capacity in which the 
writer was engaged, it is really a mat- 
ter of surprise that he should have exe- 
cuted the task of producing these vo- 
lumes with so much graphic ability ; 
but it is evident that his talents were 
far beyond the capacity of a menial, 
though his enterprising spirit induced 
him to accept - situation, however 
humble, that might gratify his ardent 
thirst for foreign adventyre and useful 
discovery. In confirmation of this we 
have only to advert to his late appoint- 
ment by Government to explore the 
Niger, accompanied by his brother, as 
stated in p. 64 of our last Magazine. 
In a neat ** Sketch of the Author's 
Life,” prefixed to these ‘* Records,” 
his first introduction to and engage- 
ment with Capt. Clapperton, are thus 
briefly stated. It shows the zeal and 
dauntless ardour with which Mr. 
Lander entered upon so perilous an 
expedition, though in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of his friends and 
relatives. 


*¢ Having heard that it was the intention 
of the British Government to send out ano- 
Gent. Mac. February, 1830. 


ther expedition for the purpose of exploring 
the yet undiscovered parts of central Africa, 
and of endeavouring to ascertain the source, 
progress, and termination, of the mysterious 
Niger; and the attempt coinciding exactly 
with my long-cherished wishes, I instantly 
waited upon the late Captain Clapperton, 
who I was told was to be placed at its head, 
and expressed to that brave and spirited offi- 
cer the great eagerness I felt to become a 
eee however humble, to the novel and 

azardous undertaking into which he was 
about to enter. The Captain listened to 
me with attention, and after 1 had auswered 
a few interrogations, willingly engaged me 
to be his coufidential servant. In this inter- 
view the keen, penetrating eye of the Afri- 
car traveller did not escape my observation ; 
and by its fire, energy, and quickness, de- 
noted, in my own opinion at least, the very 
soul of enterprise and adventure.” 


In_ pursuance of his engagement, 
Mr. Lander shortly afier left the Me- 
tropolis with Capt. Clapperton for 
Portsmouth, being then in the twenty- 
first year of his age. On the 27th of 
August, 1825, they embarked in the 
Brazen sloop of war, along with the 
other associates of the mission, con- 
sisting of Capt. Pearce, R.N.; Dr. 
Morrison, a Navy surgeon ; Dr. Dick- 
son, a Scotch surgeon; Columbus, a 
West Indian mulatto, who had accom- 
panied Major Denham in the previous 
journey; and Pasko, a black native of 
Houssa, who was to act as interpreter. 
The expedition arrived at Cape Coast 
on the 14th of November, and sailed 
for Cape Castle on the 17th. After 
touching at Whydah, they came to an 
anchor in Badagry Roads on the 28th. 


‘* The day after the arrival of the Brazen 
at Badagry (says Mr. Lander), the gentle- 
men of the mission and the officers of the 
ship assembled on the quarter-deck to take 
a final farewell of each other; and some of 
the latter were deeply affected, as with a 
faltering voice and agitated manner they 
breathed their hopes that success might at- 
tend the perilous undertaking to which their 
enterprising friends had so willingly devoted 
themselves. There was something so mov- 
ing in the pathetic spectacle of Englishmen 
parting under a strong persuasion, almost 
amounting to a conviction, of meeting no 
more in this world,—to see the manly reso- 
lution and stubborn indifference of British 
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officers combating with the tenderer and 
more amiable feelings of human nature, 
that I myself could with difficulty stifle my 
emotion; and to dispel the gloom which 
hung upon my mind, I bade the officers’a 
hasty and respectful adieu, and shaking 
hands with many of the honest seamen on 
deck, I sprang into a canoe that lay along- 
side the Brazen, and as two of the natives 
were rowing it towards the shore, I took 
the opportunity of playing ‘ Over the hills 
and far away,’ on a small bugle horn which 
I had brought with me. This elicited the 
admiration of the sailors of the ship, and I 
landed amidst the hearty cheers and accla- 
mations of them all.” 


After crossing the river Formosa, 
about a mile in width, the travellers 
arrived at 
mained till the 27th of December, be- 
ing comfortably accommodated at the 
dwelling of Mr. Houtson, who had 
previously resided at this place. On 
quitting Badagry, they began to ex- 
perience the difficulties and extreme 
miseries of African travelling. 


‘¢Captain Clapperton having borrowed 
the horse of a Badagrian chief, he and Mr. 
Houtson agreed to ride him in turns. We 
took a short route across the country, whilst 
Captain Pearce and Dr. Morrison proceeded 
to Dagnoo by a safer but more circuitous 
road, It was evening when we left Book- 
har, and it soon becoming dark, we had to 
grope our way on a narrow foot path, wind- 
ing through a gloomy dismal forest, and 
rendered almost impervious to man or beast, 
except on the beaten track, by reason of 
thick entangling underwood. To add to 
our misery, Captain Clapperton became so 
painfully galled in consequence of riding on 
the back of a lean horse without a saddle, 
that he preferred walking the remainder of 
the way, although wearing only slippers; 
these were soon lost, and he was obliged to 
limp a considerable distance barefooted, so 
that his feet were swollen, and_ blistered 
dreadfully, and before reaching Isako were 
literally bathed in blood.” P. 57. 

‘*The roads being rendered almost im- 
ee in consequence of the rains that 
nad fallen the preceding night, it was not 
without experiencing considerable difficulty 
that we could pursue our journey. The 
mud and water reached, in some places, al- 
most to the horses’ shoulders ; and Daw- 
son,* who was ill with ague, was unable to 
retain his seat on the animal's back, and 
fell three or four times iu the mire, till he 
became so much exhausted by struggling to 
regain his seat, that, in despair, he at last 
flung his arms only across the horse’s back ; 
and panting with his exertions, was in this 





* Av English seaman, who had been en- 
gaged at Badagry as servant to Dr. Morrison. 


Badagry, where they re- 


manner dragged to a considerable distance. 
At eleven o'clock we arrived at the village of 
Egbo; -and after partaking of a slight re- 
freshment, each of us being indisposed in a 
greater or less degree, we stretched our- 
selves at full length on our mats, in the, 


hope of obtaining a little sleep. Dawson,’ 


however, was taken dreadfully ill, and his 
mvanings of distress prevented me from 
closing my eyes. He pronounced the names 
of his wife and children, whom he had left 
in England, with a bitter emphasis, and re- 
proached himself repeatedly with having de- 
serted them, to perish miserably in a strange 
country.” P.74. 

During his agonies poor Dawson 
swallowed a dose from a phial, by 
mistake, which caused his immediate 
dissolution. Captain Pearee and Dr. 
Morrison soon after fell victims to ex- 
cessive fatigue and the baneful in- 
fluence of the climate. 

After experiencing innumerable dif- 
ficulties, the remainder of the party 
arrived at Katunga, the capital of Ya- 
riba, on the 15th of Jan. 1826, where 
they remained seven weeks, the King, 
on various frivolous pretences, refus- 
ing to grant them permission to de- 
part. The account which Mr. Lander 
gives of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, when residing there, 
is very amusing. 

On the 6th of March the travellers 
left Katunga; but Mr. Houtson, on 
account of ill health, was left behind, 
and died after a few days’ illness—the 
party being thus reduced to two Euro- 
peans only, Capt. Clapperton and Mr. 
Lander. On quitting the Yaribean 
territories, they passed through several 


-villages which had been burnt by the 


Falatahs, a powerful and increasing 
tribe, who are, at the present time, 
desolating the interior of this part of 
Africa, by conquest and spoliation. 
Some of these Falatahs profess the 
Mahommedan faith, and some wor- 
ship idols, like the natives themselves, 
whilst others have no outward form of 
religion at all. Many of them are for 
ever wandering from place to place, 
like the Bedouin Arabs, and others 
spend a tranquil existence in the occu- 
pations of pasturage and agriculture. 
Several are suspected of stirring up the 
minds of the people against their rulers, 
and treated accordingly with as much 
contumely and disrespect as the Jews 
in some countries of Europe. 

The expedition passed through 
Wow Wow, the metropolis of a pro- 
vince of the same name, in the em- 
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iré of Borghoo, which is govern- 
Pi by Pe a Mussulman, 
strongly addicted to superstition, but 
of mild and unassuming manners. 
Boussa is a province contiguous to 
Wow Wow, the capital of which, 
called also Boussa, is situated on an 
island in the river Niger, or more pro- 

rly the Quorra, about three miles in 

ngth, and one in breadth, It is 
chiefly remarkable as the place where 
the enterprising Park and his compa- 
nions experienced their melancholy 
fate. Our travellers took some pains 
to ascertain the particulars of his death, 
and to recover if possible his journal 
and papers; but it appears that they 
had all been destroyed, or conveyed no 
one knew whither; and the inhabit- 
ants were extremely reserved on the 
subject. The following appears to be 
the most authentic version of the dis- 
mal story of the deaths of Park and 
Martin, which Mr. Lander was able 
to obtain : 


«‘The voyagers had reached Youri in 
safety, and were on intimate and familiar 
terms with its Sultan, father to the reign- 
ing prince, who intreated them to finish 
their journey through the country by land, 
instead of proceeding down the Quorra to 
the salt water; obsewving, that the people 
inhabiting the islands and borders of the 
river were ferocious in their manners, and 
would not suffer their canoe to proceed 
without having first rifled it of its contents, 
and exposed them to every species of indig- 
nity and insult; and that if their lives were 
spared, they would infallibly be detained as 
domestic slaves. This evil report was con- 
sidered as the effect of jealousy and preju- 
dice ; and, disregarding the prudent counsel 
of the Sultan of Youri, the ill-fated adven- 
turers proceeded down the Quorra as far as 
the island of Boussa, from whence their 
strange-looking canoe was observed by one 
or two of the inhabitants, whose shouts 
brought numbers of their companions, arm- 
ed with bows and arrows, to the spot. At 
that time the usurpations of the Falatahs 
had begun to be the general talk of the 
black population of the country, so that the 
people of Boussa, who had only heard of 
that warlike nation, fancied Mr. Park and 
his associates to be some of them, coming 
with the intention of taking their town, and 
subjugating its inhabitants. Under this 
impression, they saluted the unfortunate 
Englishmen frum the beach with showers of 
missiles and poisoned arrows, which were 
returned by the latter with a discharge of 
musketry. A small white flag had been 
previously waved by our countrymen, in 
token of their peaceable intentions; but 


this symbol not being understood by the 
people of Boussa, they continued firing ar- 
rows, till they were joined by the whole 
male population of the island, when the un- 
equal contest was renewed wlth greater vio- 
lence than ever. In the mean time the 
Englishmen, with the blacks they had with 
them, kept firing unceasingly amongst the 
multitude on shore, killing many, and 
wounding a still greater number, till their 
ammunition being expended, and seeing 
every hope of life cut off, they threw their 
goods overboard; and desiring their sable 
assistants to swim towards the beach, locked 
themselves firmly in each other’s arms, and 
springing into the water, instantly sank, and 
were never seen again.” 

Our author relates a curious adven- 
ture which took place at the city of 
Wow Wow with a widow lady of 
Arab extraction named Zuma, who 
was immensely rich, and possessed 
of so much influence, that she had 
even aspired at the government, by 
attempting to depose her sovereign. 
This lady, who was greatly celebrated 
for the pinguidity of her person, and 
was a perfect beauty, according to 
African notions, became desperatel 
enamoured of Mr. Lander; and on his 
rejecting her ardent suit, she made 
overtures to his master—a circum- 
stance which involved the parties in 
some troubles with the reigning sove- 
reign, who was extremely jealous lest 
such an alliance might endanger his 
throne! Mr. Lander’s description of 
this sable Venus is truly amusing. 
** Poor widow Zuma, (he exclaims) I 
almost fancy I see her now, waddling 
into our house, a moving world of 
flesh, puffing and blowing like a black- 
smith’s bellows, and the very pink and 
essence of African fashion.” 

On the 23d of December, after a 
wearisome journey from Kano of 
nearly a month, Lander reached Soc. 
catoo, the celebrated capital of the 
Falatahs, where Capt. Clapperton had 
already arrived some time previous. 
This place has been very much en- 
larged by the present Sultan Bello, and 
appears to be the most important cit 
in the interior of Africa. The wall 
that surrounds the capital of the Fala- 
tah empire, does not indeed encom- 
pass so large a portion of ground as 
that of Kano, but its population is 
treble the amount; and allowing the 
latter city to contain forty thousand 
souls, the aggregate number of inha- 
bitants in Soccatoo will be one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. 
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It was at Soccatoo that the lamented 
Clapperton breathed his last. The 
narrative of his sufferings, death, and 
funeral, as related by Lander, is truly 
affecting. 


‘¢ The slaves having accomplished the 
task of digging the grave, the corpse was 
borne to the brink of the pit, and I planted 
the flag close to it; then, uncovering my 
head, and. opening a prayer-book, amidst 
showers of tears, T veal the impressive fu- 
neral service of the Church of England over 
the remains of my valued master—the Eng- 


lish flag waving slowly and mournfully over 
them at the same moment. Not a single 
soul listened to this peculiarly distressing 
ceremony: for the slaves were quarrelling 
with each other the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the flag was taken 
away, and the body slowly lowered into the 
earth; and I wept bitterly as I gazed, fora 
last time, on all that remained of my in- 
trepid and beloved master.” 


A vignette, representing the funeral 
ceremony, is introduced with very ap- 
propriate effect. : 





The author, having experienced a 
severe illness and much suffering, left 
Soccatoo on the 4th of May, and made 
the best of his way Mads the Coast, 
passing through Kano, Wow Wow, 
and Katunga. After enduring much 
fatigue and sickness, and meeting with 
many strange adventures, he arrived 
at Badagry on the 21st of November, 
having been a month on the road from 
Katunga. 

Owing to the base insinuations of 
the Portuguese residents at Badagry, 
the author was compelled by the native 
priests to swallow a liquid poison, to 
prove that he was innocent of all trea- 
sonable designs. By miraculous good 
fortune, he was saved from the fatal 
effects of the dreadful ordeal. 


*¢ ] took the bowl in my trembling hand, 
and gazed for a moment on the sable 
countenances of my judges; but not a 
single look of compassion shone upon any 
of them; a dead silence prevailed in the 
gloomy sanctuary of skulls; every eye was 
intently fixed upon me; and seeing no 
possibility of escape, or of evading the 
piercing glance of the priests and elders, I 
offered up, internally, a short prayer to the 


Throne of Mercy, —to the God of Christians, 
—and hastily swallowed the fetish, dashing 
the poison-chalice to the ground. A low 
murmur ran through the assembly; they 
all thought I should instantly have expired, 
or at least have d'scovered symptoms of 
severe agony, but d-tecting no such tokens, 
they arose simultaneously, and made way for 
me to leave the hut. On getting into the 
open air, I found my poor slaves in tears ; 
they had come, they said, to catch a last 
glimpse of their master ; but when they saw 
me alive and at liberty, they leaped and 
danced for joy, and prepared a path for me 
through the dense mass of armed people. 
These set up an astounding shout at my 
unexpected appearance, and seemed greatly 
pleased (if I might be allowed to judge) that 
1 had not fallen a victim to the -influence of 
their fearful fetish. On arriving at my dwell- 
ing, | took instant and powerful means to 
eject the venomous potion from my stomach, 
and happily succeeded in the attempt.” 
Mr. Lander remained two months 
at Badagry, anxiously waiting the ar- 
rival of some English trader, when, 
on the 20th of January, he received a 
letter directed to ‘* The Englishman at 
hacwy 7.8 from Captain Laing, of the 
brig Maria, of London, who had pur- 
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osely come from Whydah, to conve 
im from thence. He accordingly too 
his immediate departure for England. 

The portrait which Mr. Lander has 
drawn of the African character, with 
the exception of the horrid cruelties 
practised at Badagry, is extremely fa- 
vourable; and, indeed, he presents his 
readers with a lively portraiture of the 
religious sects, governments, amuse- 
ments, manners, &c. of the natives, 
from Badagry to Soccatoo. 

«‘ Nature (says he) has endowed the 
African with a buoyant, cheerful, happy 
temper ; so that no calamity, however great, 
—no grief, however poignant,—is capable 
of making a deep or lasting impression on 
his mind. He does indeed display a lively 
natural feeling when his infant children are 
snatched forcibly from his embraces, or he 
himself torn from his home, and kindred, 
and village-tree, to gaze upon strange faces, 
and wander amongst foreigu scenes ; but this 
emotion is as evanescent as a flash of light- 
ning; he knows no fixed lasting sorrow ; 
past misfortunes are quickly swallowed up in 
present enjoyment, while anticipatious ef the 
future have no power to harass and perplex 
him, because it is painful for him to think 
at all, and he does not think.” 

*‘ The Africans have less of sentiment in 
their love affairs than Europeans ; they have 
no stolen interviews—no rambling in verdant 
fields—no affectionate squeezes of the hand 
—no language of the eyes—no refined feel- 
ing—no moonlight reveries ; all is conducted 
in the most unpoetical business-like wa 
imaginable, and is considered in the light of 
one of their least innportant concerns; the 
lover merely saying to his intended bride, 
€ Should you like to become my wife, my 
dear?’ To which the lady replies, * l have 
no objection.” ‘Then come and live with 
me,’ retorts the man; and from that hour 
the couple reside together.” 

We have rarely experienced more 

leasure than in the perusal of these 
interesting volumes. The philosopher 
will be gratified by the fund of in- 
formation they contain, and the general 
reader by the very amusing details with 
which they are interspersed. 

A fine portrait of Mr. Lander by 
Dean is given as a frontispiece to the 
first volume; and the wood engrav- 
ings that embellish the second are very 
favourable specimens of the art. 


—_~ gq 
Life and Times of Francis the First, King of 

France. By James Bacon, Esq. 2 vols. 

8vo. Second Edit. 

IT is an amusing part of history, to 
observe by what means some people free 
themselves from the inconvenient feel- 
ings of right and wrong; and to ac- 


quire a knowledge of these means, so 
that we may avoid or counteract them, 
is the instructive object of the science 
of history. Our Henry VIII. has been 
commonly thought an original genius 
in the means alluded to, and an ac- 
cordant distinction has been conferred 
upon him which would not disgrace 
the devil himself. But contemporary 
history can alone explain contemporary 
acts; and the royal author was, in 
certain eminent and as supposed novel 
depravities, only a plagiarist. 

Ve had weal opened the first 
volume, when we came to a * delicate 
investigation,” which was the arche- 
type of Henry's dissolution of his mar- 
riage with Catharine, and of the pre- 
vious discussions (mutatis mutandis) 
concerning the quantum of intimacy 
which subsisted between her and Prince 
Arthur, her former husband. Henry 
found the following horse ready-sad- 
dled, and gladly mounted it. 


** By the death of Charles VIII. Anne of 
Brittany, the object of Louis’s first passion, 
was again free to dispose of her hand. He 
resolved upon annulling his actual marriage ; 
and, alleging that which was untrue *, so- 
licited the Pope to grant him a divorce from 
his wife Jeanne [daughter of Louis XI.], 
and a dispensation to contract a marriage 
with the Queen Dowager. He alleged, that 
he had secretly protested, at the time of his 
marriage, against the duress under which he 
was compelled to solemnize it; that Jeanne 
was defurmed, and of so feeble a constitution 
thut it was impossible that she could produce 
an heir to the throne. Upon every principle 
of moral justice, it is clearly impossible to 
excuse such a proceeding, even if all the 
circumstances upon which it was grounded 
had been as true as some of them were no- 
toriously false. And yet such was the public 
feeling of that day, that it seems to have 
excited little disgust; nor is it mentioned b 
the historians of the times as any blemis 
upon the character of the King. With the 
exception of some of the inhabitants of Paris, 
who entertained a respect for the memory of 
Louis XI. to them a benefactor, although a 
scourge to the rest of his people, and who 
did not hesitate to express their disapproba- 
tion of the unworthy treatment to which his 
daughter was exposed, no one seems to have 
censured it. Jeanne herself offered no ef- 
fectual opposition to the proceeding; but 
her love of truth would not permit her to 
let the King’s depositions respecting her 





* « He swore, in the face of the Church, 
that the marriage hal never been consum- 
mated, though the princess had sworn the 
contrary; and published other matters not 
more probable.” i, p. 15, note a. 
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marriage pass uncontradicted. Having dis- 
charged this duty to her conscience, she 
assumed the monastic habit.” 

The people took all this patiently, 
and so did the English with regard to 
Catharine; but did they do so in the 
affair of the late Queen Caroline, where 
the question of solvent or ee 
morality was far more deeply impli- 
cated? Bat in those days, “ fishing in 
troubled waters” often ended in drown- 
ing; and now such fishers can swim ; 
nor is it any other than real benefit to 
society that the people should be able 
to value and exhibit moral feelings, for 
upon these depend happiness and the 
well-being of families. 

Wolsey’s ejaculation—* If I had 
served my God as faithfully as I have 
done my king,” &c. has been much 
admired, and is an ejaculation very just 
for the cat’s-paw of a sovereign, who 
was a despot and a voluptuary, and 
never exercised pity but from indif- 
ference, nor practised justice but from 
self-interest. The Marechal de Gré 
had offended the Queen of Louis XI. ; 
and upon his trial, when the Countess 
of Angouleme, to whose hand he had 
once aspired, gave rancorous evidence 
against him, he said to her : 

«¢ If I had always served God as I have 
served you, Madam, I should not have a great 
account to render at my death.” i. 46. 

People, in those days, valued most 
highly the sovereigns who did not tax 
them, and kept down the nobles. 
Elizabeth has had the credit of origi- 
nality given to her for this policy, but 
we find that she was only a copyist of 
Louis XI. 

*¢ Louis, who, at the commencement of 
this expedition, had been obliged to impose 
some additional taxes, no sooner found that 
he had terminated the enterprise without 
costs, than he ordered the collection to 
cease; a proceeding which exposed him to 
the ridicule of some of his unthinking cour- 
tiers, but formed an additional claim to the 
affection of the people, who had given him 
the appellation of father.” i. 62, 


The King was ridiculed for this 
avarice in a farce; but he replied: 

‘© | had rather my courtiers should laugh 
at my avarice, than that my people should 
weep at my profusion.” i, 62. 

The manceuvre of infantry lying 
down to avoid shot, is not new. At the 
battle of Ravenna, in 1512, a body of 
Spanish infantry did so ; but the French 
brought guns to bear upon them 
from an elevation, and with the aid of 


arehery so galled them, that they rose, 
and could not be withheld from rush- 
ing into action. i. 84. 

*¢ Louis,” says Mr. Bacon (i. 118) ¢* set 
an example of dignified morality and exalted 
virtue, which made his court one of the 
purest in the whole world.” 

But this eminence of virtue, and its 
consequent public influence, could not 
secure him from the intrusion of 
‘* foxes who preach to poultry,” and 
well know their advantage, when they 
can lay hold of a weak mind. He had 
married Anne of Brittany for love, and 
no man is a sincere lover who does not 
act weakly in consequence. Louis suf- 
fered much disquiet, because ‘* the in- 
triguing of the emissaries of the Pope 
induced his Queen to think that her 
husband had placed his soul in jeopardy 
by engaging in a war with the head of 
the church.” i, 110. 

Every body recollects the famous 
reply of the French guard at Waterloo 
—that they died—but never surren- 
dered. After the battle of Marignon, 
certain Switzers, who were summoned 
to surrender, replied, ‘‘ that their ene- 
mies knew that they were always pre- 

ared to die, but never surrendered.” 
hey perished to a man: but of the 
vieilles moustaches those only who 
could not help it; for when a man 
has no alternative between standing or 
falling, it is very natural that he should 
ene running away, brave as he may 
e under hope. 

Sham wooden cannon are exhibited 
in the Tower, as having been invented 
in stratagem. At the marriage of Lo- 
renzo de Medici with Madeleine de 
Boulogne, in 1518, a wooden fort was 
erected. It contained artillery, con- 
sisting of large wooden cannon, iron- 
hooped, which discharged balls filled 
with wind. i. 201, 202. 

James I. when at dinner, used to 
converse with bishops, who then at- 
tended on purpose. The same custom 
obtained at the court of Francis I. He 
never supped, dined, or took a walk, 
without the society of men of learn- 
ing.” i. 214, 215. 

The Whiteloys in Ireland are said 
to have been so denominated because, 
wanting uniforms, they put their shirts 
over their clothes. It appears that a 
certain attack was called the Camisade 
of Rebec, because Pescara, in order to 
enable his soldiers to distinguish each 
other in the dark, had made them put 
their shirts over their armour. i. 449. 
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Bayard, just before he was killed, 
said, “| commend my soul to God 
—my life is my country’s.” i. 451. 
There is no doubt that the cele- 
brated Sheridan borrowed from hence 
his famous reply of, ‘* my life is my 
Prince’s,” connected with another 
phrase, which we do not precisely re- 
collect. 

It seems that, in the year 1538, the 
following notion obtained concerning 
medical men. Mr. Bacon says: 

«¢ Jews and Arabs were then the most 
renowned professors of medicine, and the 
vulgar notions had so confounded their 
knowledge with their religion, that unless 
they professed the faith of their several na- 
tions, they were not relied on. When 
Francis I, was suffering under a dangerous 
illness at Compeign, in 1538, he requested 
the Emperor to send him from Spain a ce- 
lebrated Jewish physician. On the arrival 
of this medical professor, he turned out to 
be a converted Jew, and was so well satisfied 
with the change of his religion, that he 
boasted of it to the King. Francis was 
convinced that, in order to be effectually 
cured, he must have the aid of a real Jew, 
and he therefore dismissed the cunvert, and 
sent to Constantinople for an Israelite who 
adhered to the faith of his fathers. The 
Jew came and cured him, but it was by a 
remedy which might have been prescribed 
with equal effect by a Christian: he simply 
told the King to drink ass’s milk.” ii. 102. 

We have not entered into narrative 
or incident, though many parts of the 
work would vindicate extracts, if we 
had room. The history is a political 
one; and, like many ak refers chiefly 
to attempts and failures as to making 
new conquests. It shows that there 
were, in those days, better warriors 
than statesmen, and fewer good men 
than either. The execution of the 
work deserves high praise. 


—-}— 
The History of the Jews. Vols. 11. and III. 
16mo. Murray. 

THE connection of the Hebrew his- 
tory with Christianity has given it a 
preponderating importance over other 
histories, because it is, in fact, an attes- 
tation of prophecy, and is indirectly con- 
nected with the doctrine of future life. 
Indeed, such a history as that of the 
Jews, is one which all persons should 
read, not as a mere matter of enter- 
tainment or interest, but as a study of 
the highest moment, and an_ indis- 
pensable companion to the Bible. A 
cheap and well-digested work on the 
subject is therefore to be deemed a 
public benefaction. 


Review.—Milman’s History of the Jews..: 135 


It is difficult for.an Englishman to 
separate the idea of Jews from pedlars, 
who ery ‘* old cloaths,” hawk sealing- 
wax, and have a peculiar physiogno- 
mical character. But whoever reads 
the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, and 
the 24th of Matthew, will see that 
they were persons whom Providence 
cousigned to Christians, that they 
might be treated much in the same 
way as anatomical subjects; and that 
(till recently) they have been treated 
by the said Christians accordingly, and 
have no otherwise been regarded as of 
the human race. We are not, how- 
ever, disposed to review this Work 
theologically ; and shall therefore take 
other ground. 

The fortifications of Jerusalem at 
the time of the siege, seem to throw 
light upon military architecture, and 
castrametation. Upon parts of these 
fortifications we shall therefore make 
some remarks. 

‘« Jerusalem, at this period, was fortified 
by three walls in all those parts where it 
was not surrounded by abrupt and impassable 
ravines ; there it had but one.” ii. p. 14, 


This practice of three valla, to guard 
accessible parts, and only one where 
there was a ravine, is quite common 
in British camps ; though at Jeru- 
salem the walls were not concentric 
circles, but irregular, according to the 
nature of the ground, or artificial de- 
fences, and intended to divide the por- 
tions of the city into four distinct 
towns. 

The construction of the outer wall 
seems to explain the cause why the 
Cyclopean masonry was made to consist 
of enormous blocks. 

‘* The stones were 35 feet long, so solid 
as not to be easily shaken ly battering engines, 
or undermined. The wall was 174 feet 
broad.” P. 16. 

This proportion of 35 feet seems to 
have been a standard, for the towers 
which guarded the circuit of all their 
walls, were of the same cyclopean mas- 
siness. The construction in diminish- 
ing stories, one above another, shows 
that the towers were of Babylonian 
and Egyptian fashion. 

«They were 35 feet broad, and 35 high; 
but above this height were lofty chambers, 
and above those again, upper rooms and 
large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad 
flights of steps led up to them.” P.17. 


From the length of the stones, it 
appears that the walls were not of the 
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earlier Cyclopean styles, but of that 
Jater manner, which is presumed to 
have subsisted between the times of 
Epaminondas and Alexander ; unless 
the fashions, prevalent in Egypt and 
India, are not comprised in the usual 
classification of the style alluded to. 

The Palace of the Kings was plainly 
of Egyptian character. 


‘¢ It was surrounded by a wall 35 feet 
high, which was adorned by towers at equal 
distances, and by spacious barrack rooms 
with 100 beds in each. It was paved with 
every variety of rare marble ; timbers of un- 
equalled length and workmanship supported 
the roofs. The chambers were countless, 
adorned with all kinds of figures, the richest 
furniture, and vessels of gold and silver. 
There were numerous cloisters of columns 
of different orders, the squares within of 
beautiful verdure; around were groves and 
avenues, with fountains and tanks, and 
bronze statues pouring out the water. There 
were likewise large houses for tame doves.” 
P. 19. 

The cloisters and general fashion are 
the chief things which show that this 
building had especially an Egyptian 
character. The ‘all kinds of figures,” 
in the chamhers, assimilate the hiero- 
glyphics on the walls of edifices in that 
country, though the prohibition of 
animal representations probably caused 
the figures, as in coins, to be of the 
vegetable world; or more probably of 
knops, open flowers, cherubims, and 
palm trees, as mentioned in the Book 
of Kings (1 Kings, c. vi. 18, 2Q). 
Wainscotting, deal floors, and wooden 
ceilings, are also particularized in the 
same chapter ; and we know that there 
were, in the middle ages, rooms floored, 
wainscotted, and ceiled with planks, of 
which one still exists at Lambeth. 

The tower of Psephina was an 
octagon (p. 18). We do not recollect 
any such form in Egyptian, Indian, or 
Greek work. This is the earliest spe- 
cimen known to us. The fashion does 
not appear before the Roman era, in 
Fosbroke’s Foreign Topography (see p. 
35, 49, 88, &c.) 

Our early Castles, in the frequent 
fashion of a square with four angular 
towers, had an ancient origin. 


‘¢ The fortress Antonia stood alone, ona 
high and precipitous rock near ninety feet 
high, at the north-west corner of the temple. 
It was likewise a work of Herod. The 
whole face of the rock was fronted with 
smooth stone for ornament, and to make 
the ascent so slippery as to be impenetrable ; 
round the top of the rock there was first a 
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low wall, rather more than five feet high. 
The fortress was seventy feet in height. 
It had every luxury and convenience of a 
sumptuous palace, or even of a city; spacious 
halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a 
vast square tower, with four other towers at 
the corners; three of them between eighty 
and ninety feet high: that at the corner 
next to the Temple above 120.” P. 19. 

Adjacent, as in the Greek Acropolis, 
was the Temple, and from hence, in 
the primary origin, arose our custom 
of the Church near the castle and 
manor-house. The larger corner tower 
was the archetype of our keep, and a 
dwarf wall round the summit appears 
at Launceston, a British castle. 

Mr. Wilkins, in his Magna Grecia, 
assimilates, in correction of previous 
error, the form of the Temple of Solo- 
mon to that of a Greek one. 

The plan before us, p. 20, pro- 
nounced to be most accordant with 
the descriptions, has a commixture of 
both Egyptian and Grecian forms. If 
the Porch, Holy Place, and Holy of 
Holies, resemble the Cella of the Greek 
Temple in the disposition of the in- 
terior, the sides were not lined exter- 
nally, as here, with the Priest’s cham- 
bers, but with columns or pseudo- 
columns; nor do we remember in any 
others than in Egyptian Temples, a 
division of the Hieron into so many 
courts and cloisters. The fashion of 
placing the houses of our Prebendaries 
or Canons around our Cathedrals, had 
however its evident commencement in 
the ancient lodgings of the Priests 
around the Temples. 

The author (Mr. Milman) thinks it 
probable, that the later Jews first gene- 
rally adopted their commercial habits 
in Asia Minor and Alexandria (p. 
136) ; but, whenever and however they 
acquired these habits, to thein preser- 
vation, and such well-being as un- 
happy circumstances permitted, have 
been owing; because Kings and Nobles 
took them upon these accounts under 
their protection *." Most happily does 
our author delineate the history of the 
Jews in the middle and modern ages. 

** At one period, the history of the Jews 
is written, as it were, in their blood; they 
show no signs of life, but in their cries of 
agony; they only appear in the annals of 
the world, to be oppressed, robbed, perse- 
cuted, and massacred. Yet still patient and 
indefatigable, they pursue, under every dis- 
advantage, the steady course of industry. 
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Wherever they have been allowed to dwell 
unmolested, or still more in honour and 
respect, they have added largely to the stock 
of national wealth, civilization, and comfort. 
Where, as has been more usually the case, 
they have heen barely tolerated, where they 
had been considered, in public estimation, 
the basest of the base, the very outcasts 
and refuse of mankind; they have gone on 
accumulating those treasures, which they 
could not betray or enjoy ; in the most bar- 
barous periods they kept up the only traffic 
and communication which subsisted between 
distant countries ; like hardy and adven- 
turous miners, they were always at work 
under the surface of society, slowly winning 
their way to opulence. Perpetually plun- 
dered, yet always wealthy; massacred by 
thousands, yet springing up again from 
their undying stock, the Jews appear at all 
times and in all regions; their perpetuity, 
their national immortality, is at once the 
most curious problem to the political en- 
quirer ; to the religious man a subject of 
profound and awful admiration.” P. 92. 

This is a just and a liberal character; 
but philosophers are not surprised at 
their inflexible pertinacity. If every 
Jewess was allowed to marry only a 
Christian husband, and the issue com- 
pulsorily educated distinct from pa- 
rental controul, the future generation 
would be unjudaized. We do not 
state a practicable, only a theoretical 
case. It does not appear that the 
American Indians have been amalga- 
mated with the settlers, nor tribes of 
gipsies been extinguished. The acqui- 
sition of riches, and private interest, 
appears to have been the most success- 
ful mode of conversion hitherto known, 
though it has been but partial. Perhaps 
some extraordinary providential change 
of circumstances can alone make it 
universal. 


The public are much indebted to 
Mr. Milman for this excellent work, 
because it is written upon those en- 
lightened principles which alone will 
be regarded in modern times. Au reste, 
says Mr. Milman, 


*¢ The destinies of this wonderful people, 
as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
All-wise Ruler of the Universe ; his decrees 
will be accomplished ; his truth, his good- 
ness, and his wisdom, vindicated. This, 
however, we may venture to assert, that 
true religion will advance with the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge ; the more enlightened 
the Jew becomes, the less credible will it 
appear, that the Universal Father intended 
an exclusive religion, confined to one family 
among the race of man, to be permanent ; 
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the more evident that the faith, which em- 
braces the whole human race within the 
sphere of its benevolence, is alone adapted 
to a more advanced and civilized age.” P, 
418. 

Those persons, therefore, who pro- 
fess to advocate the conversion of the 
Jews, ought, we think, to recollect 
that it is the tendency of knowledge to 
extirpate prejudices, and that it is the 
best Auman instrument of effecting the 
object desired. Yet the devotees who 
profess to have this object most at 
heart, are the on/y persons in this realm 
who depreciate knowledge ! 

For the purpose intended, the work 
before us is most satisfactorily executed ; 
and we fully trust, that it will find 
that patronage which it so amply de- 


serves, 
—_@-—— 
Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
(Concluded from page 48.) 


WE shall now abstract Mr. Flax- 
man’s distinctive characteristics of an- 
cient sculpture. 

Egyptian.—No anatomical details, 
and total deficiency in the grace of 
motion. He assigns the cause (far 
more reasonably than Winckelman) to 
imperfect skill in geometry. In their 
basso-relievos and paintings there is no 
perspective, and figures intended to be 
in violent action, are equally destitute 
of joints and other anatomical forms, 
as well as of the balance and spring of 
motion, the force of a blow, or the 
just variety of line in the turning 
figure. 

Their historical representations are 
far inferior to their statues, which, 
though of general forms only, without 
particular detail, have simplicity of 
idea, breadth of parts, and occasional 
beauty of form. 

The cause of these defects was want 
of the anatomical, mechanical, and 
geometrical science relating to the arts 
of painting and sculpture. 

Greco- Egyptian.—Afier the Ptole- 
mies, their sculpture was improved by 
Grecian animation and beauty. 

Roman- Egyptian.—Entirely unlike 
the genuine Egyptian, as the drawing 
and character are Roman in Egyptian 
attitudes and dresses. 

Persepolitan. Nothing in science, 
worthy study. 

Indian. —Of some resemblance to 
the Egyptian, but inferior both in 
science and likeness to nature, 
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Grecian Sculpture.—Science must 
attain a certain perfection before the 
arts of design can be cultivated with 
success, and this progression is very 
distinctly marked in Grecian sculpture. 
Perspective and foreshortening were 
very imperfect, because optics were so ; 
and it was not until Hippocrates, De- 
mocritus, &c. made anatomical re- 
searches, that Leontius, the contem- 
porary of Phidias, first expressed nerves 
and veins. The geometrical improve- 
ments of Pythagoras, Thales, and Eu- 
clid, increased the knowledge of circu- 
lar and triangular power, and relations, 
a knowledge indispensable to perfectly 
understanding the curvilinear motion 
of animal bodies in different directions, 
and to ascertain its quantity and direc- 
tion in the limbs.-—Poetry, philosophy, 
and mythology, further influenced the 
art. When the figures of deities were 
ordinary and barbarous, symbols or 
wings (to show that they were not 
men) distinguished them. Homer’s 
verses caused Jupiter and Neptune to 
be represented with beards; and as 
the arts improved, the distinguishing 

ersonal characteristics were added. 
yd obtained a youthful figure, 
from his patronage of gymnastic exer- 
cises, and Hercules his extraordinary 
muscular strength, probably from the 
descriptions of the Greek tragedians. 
The winged genii on the painted vases 
were introduced from the Pythagorean 
philosophy, and female divinities be- 
came lovely and gracious in the time 
of Plato. 

Deedalus is the earliest sculptor men- 
tioned, at least of any note. He mea- 
sured the proportions of the Egyptian 
statues (which are seven heads and one 
third high), and in the British Mu- 
seum are small bronzes, supposed, with 
great reason, to be copies of the naked 
Hercules of Dedalus. They have the 
high shoulders, stiff attitudes, and slim 
forms of the Egyptian style. There is 
reason to think that improvement in 
painting preceded that in sculpture, 
because oblique views of objects, and 
the veins of the body and limbs, seem 
not to have been attempted in sculp- 
ture before the time of Phidias, eight 
hundred years after that of Daedalus. 

We shall now make an extract from 
the book, in detail, to show certain 
— or processes, by which the 

sreeks attained such wonderful excel- 
lence : 

‘*Pamphilus, the Macedonian painter, 
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under whom Apelles studied ten years, was 
learned in all literature, particularly arith- 
metic and geometry, without which he de- 
clared art could not be perfected. 

‘“* How geometry and arithmetic were - 4 
plied to the study of the human figure, Vi- 
truvius informs us, from the writings of the 
Greek artists, perhaps from those of Pam- 
philus himself. A man (says he) may be 
so placed with his arms and legs extended, 
that his navel being made the centre, a cir- 
cle can be drawn round touching the ex- 
tremities of his fingers and toes. 

‘¢In the like manner a man standing up- 
right, with his arms extended, is inclosed 
in a square, the extreme extent of his arms 
being equal to his height. 

*¢ How well the ancients understood the 
nature of balance, is proved by the two 
books of Archimedes on that subject; be- 
sides, it is impossible to see the numerous 
figures springing, jumping, dancing, and 
falling, in the Herculaneum paintings, on 
the painted vases, and the antique basso re- 
lievos, without being assured that the paint- 
ers and sculptors must have employed geo- 
metrical figures to determine the degrees of 
curvature in the body, and angular or recti- 
linear extent of the limbs, and to fix the 
centre of gravity.” pp. 125, 126. 

We shall not copy Mr. Flaxman’s 
rules in p. 126, for determining the 
centre of gravity or gravitation of the 
human figure, in standing, motion, 
&c. nor his technical delineations, 
though to professionists eminently use- 
ful. ‘Taste is not an intuitive acquisi- 
tion. No barbarian could devise a su- 
perior thing to the Parthenon or Bel- 
videre Apollo, But a master of all 
the processes of an art has nothing me- 
chanical further to learn, and improve- 
ment grows out of practice, and taste 
out of improvement. Grandeur of 
sentiment may grow out of heroism, 
heroism out of situation; and the for- 
mer out of imagination in a poet, but 
he is obliged first to invent difficult 
situation. But imagination, where 
the exhibition of it is dependent upon 
artificial skill, is only the conception 
of an oration in the mind of a dumb 
man. In music, painting, and sculp- 
ture, practice is the process of gestation 
necessary to the birth of genius; and 
if an all-perfect offspring ensue, it re- 
duces all future professors to the hum- 
ble rank of imitators only: e. g. it is 
said by Hume, that Sir Isaac Newton 
has stopped all further advancement in 
mathematics. The same may be said 
of Greek sculpture. It cannot be im- 

roved, and ‘‘ l’ennui du leau’’ only 
rings on ‘‘ le gout de singulier.” But 
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sculpture cannot fortunately indulge in 
the fantastic, without, as in the Dutch 
taste, elevating execution above de- 
sign, skill above genius, the mason 
above the architect. Of modern sculp- 
ture, as having no originality, Mr. 
Flaxman accordingly says litte. He 
lays his stress upon the mechanism, 
the practical part, and leaves attitude, 
gesture, and composition, to supply 
the desideratum of soul in the physiog- 
nomicaland personal expression. Much 
is to be said in extenuation. Nudity 
ave the Greeks advantage, in throw- 
ing character and expression into the 
whole figure, but the unfortunate mo- 
derns have only face and posture in 
their power, and what would be the 
Farnesian Hercules without nudity? 
The grand organ of expression is the 
eye, but to that neither sculpture or 
yainting can give the force of nature. 

here are only very limited forms of 
the visage, which can supply its place ; 
and violent excitement may produce 
distortion. The desideratum is to cha- 
racterize soul by portrait, to make the 
features, whatever they may be, denote 
the mind of the man as well as the 
person. Hogarth was here especially 
eminent. He painted ethically and 
biographically ; and had he possessed 
or valued dignity of sentiment, he 
would have excelled in expression, be- 
yond past or future rivalry. But no- 
thing could elevate him above vulga- 
rity. Other moderns seem to have risen 
no higher than tame intelligence. No 
head of Christ has ever equalled that 
of the Belvidere Apollo ; and the apos- 
tles of Raphael in the cartoons are 
sun-burnt Turks. The Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo is a combat 
of gladiators, fighting naked, and mere 
dramatic attitude. In the antique, na- 
ture is not outraged, and yet the ex- 
pression is ce of an intellectual 
character. Nobody studies the details 
of a Grecian bust or figure, because no 
deformity or bad execution draws the 
eye to it; but the attention is entirely 
absorbed in the general character. In 
this pre-eminent characteristic, phy- 
siognomical expression, we do think 
modern sculpture deficient. Further 
apologies may be made. No genius 
could make a god or a hero out of the 
features of a Mandarin, perhaps not 
out of any round face, pug nose, or 
small eyes whatever; and portrait is 
often a cruel necessity imposed upon 
sculptors. Nevertheless the beau ideal 


may be indulged in allegorical figures. 
But here is another failure. Nearl 
all we know are lanky thin girls, wit 
insipid oval countenances, or brawny 

rters. The Greek contour, round 
without obesity, seems to us in the 
former to be utterly lost; and in the 
latter, muscle ought to be accompa- 
nied with colossal stature. At the 
same time, we beg to be considered as 
speaking from honest feelings only, 
from actual impression, and we wish 
that others as ourselves also spoke as 
they felt. For instance, in the famous 
metopes of the Parthenon, the cen- 
taurs in combat seem to exhibit no 
more feeling, than men at dinner, not 
in combat. They seem also to be 
round-faced fellows, either in or be- 
yond middle age. Thus have we 
spoken, dangerously we admit for our 
reputation ; but we are not among 
those who confound execution with 
genius, mechanism with soul, or au- 
tomata with living beings, shadows 
with substances, and actors with the 
real persons. 

We cannot take our leave of Mr. 
Flaxman without noticing his pallia- 
tion of the bad taste which disgraced 
the Greeks, viz. painted sculpture. 
The practice was intended, as he says, 
to enforce superstition, or, as we sup- 
pose, to give an idea that the figure 
represented was alive, or was better 
characterized as living, mere colour- 
less stone not being so perfect a re- 
semblance. Our author says, 


«* We have all been struck by the resem- 
blance of figures in coloured wax-work to 
persons in life, and therefore such a repre- 
sentation is particularly proper for the simi- 
litude of persons in fits, or the deceased ; 
but the Olympian Jupiter and Athenian 
Minerva were intended to represent those 
who were superior to death and disease. 
They were believed immortal, and therefore 
the stillness of these statues having the co- 
louring of life during the time the spectator 
viewed them, would appear divinity in aw- 
ful abstraction of repose. Their stupen- 
dous size alone was supernatural; and the 
colours of life, without motion, increased 
the sublimity of the statue, and the terror 
of the pious beholder.” P. 226. 


Now let any man place the Farne- 
sian Hercules in full size beside one of 
the giants at Guildhall; or paint the 
eyes, eyebrows, hair, &c. of the for- 
mer. Pochens he will see in the first 
experiment, that the effect is deterio- 
rated; in the second, that the colour- 
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ing annihilates the effect of the sculp- 
ture; that it is a rivalry which places 
Punch in competition with Garrick. 
In conclusion, we have only to ob- 
serve, that Michael Angelo does not 
appear to us to have —— the art 
of sculpture, and yet to have been the 
founder of the modern school. We 
mean that he has substituted attitude 
for expression, and given to his figures 
the character of tumblers. The es- 


sence of his art seems to consist in| 


sprawling and stretching, and his 
grouping in a mob fight. The execu- 
tion we do not include in this stricture. 

Flaxman was a justly eminent man; 
and the ideas of proficients are in every 
art instructive. Much elementary in- 
struction may be gained from this 
work, and of course it is addressed ra- 
ther to tyros than professors. Perhaps 
we are not fair critics, because we 
think sincerely that the taste in mo- 
dern sculpture wants improvement; 
but by so saying, we mean to derogate 
nothing from the high merit of Flax- 
man, or the value of his excellent work. 


Poems, chiefly historical. By the Rev. John 
Graham, M.A. Rector of Tamlaght-ard, in 
the Diocese of Derry. 8vo. pp. 358. 


THE Wild Song of Erin has been 
long proverbial; and her minstrelsy is 
coeval with her earliest history. Her 
bards and her lyric poets have lived in 
traditional story, while history itself 
has failed to transmit to posterity the 
names of many of her ancient and 
illustrious heroes. The most honour- 
able deeds, or the most important na- 
tional transactions, connected with her 
early annals, had probably sunk into 
eternal oblivion, if the child of song 
had not embodied them in immortal 
verse. ** Songs (observes Lord Kaimes) 
are more operative than statutes, and 
it matters little who are the legislators 
of a country, compared with the writers 
of its popular ballads.” 

The name of the author of this col- 
lection of poems is familiar to our 
readers, his productions having fre- 
quently appeared in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazive. He has been 
long celebrated as a lyric poet in the 
Sister isle, aud the assistance of his pen 
has often. been invoked, on many po- 
litical occasions of great local import- 
ance. His effusions, as connected with 
the politics of the day, have usually 
been directed against the dogmas or 
buffooneries of Popery and their abet- 
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tors, which, as a matter of course, has 
raised against him numerous enemies, 


both religious and political. “In a 
country distracted as Ireland has been 
by the acerbity of party feelings (says 
the ‘ Londonderry Journal’), where po- 
litics have been used as a stalking- 
horse to conceal the ulterior designs of 
fanatical and ambitious ecclesiastics, it 
is next to impossible for the man who 
devotes himself to maintain the integ- 
rity of the glorious principles which 
have been transmitted to us by Re- 
formers and Martyrs, always to con- 
fine himself to the weapons which the 
first promulgators of Christianity used 
against its enemies: if he would be 
found faithful, he must stand upon the 
tower of observation, and, watching 
every movement of an insidious foe, 
give the alarm the instant he sees an 
attack directed against any of the bul- 
warks of his beloved citadel. Thus 
precisely has Mr. Graham acted, and 
we are bold to affirm, that, with the 
exception of his statistical labours for 
the improvement of his country, and a 
very few of his lyrical pieces, of a most 
innocent and useful description, the 
labours of his pen have been all di- 
rected to subserve the interests of the 
Reformed Faith.” 

Some of the poems in this collection 
have already appeared in our pages; 
and, in particular, we notice the open- 
ing one of ‘* The Wolves and the 
Sheep,” (see Vor. xcvt. ii. p. 356) 
and the concluding one, entitled ** The 
Popish Petition for 1829.” (See Vou. 
XCVIII. ii. p. 2.) Both of these, as 
satirical productions, possess much hu- 
mour and talent. ‘‘ The lyrical pieces 
in this volume (says Mr. Graham) are 
the author’s own favourites, and many 
of them have been for some years po- 
pular in Ireland. During the intervals 
of graver studies, they served to re- 
create his mind, and contributed to 
keep him and those around him cheer- 
ful, at times when some little causes 
existed for their being otherwise.” 

We copy the following little effusion, 
as a specimen of Mr. Graham’s satirical 
talents : 


AURICULAR CONFESSION ANALYSED. 


*¢ A wily Priest in Erin’s West, 

With heavy, shriving care opprest, 
Resolved to ease his, work distressing, 
By thus arranging those confessing :— 
On Monday, aided by his Friars, 

He purposed hearing all the liars ; 
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On Tuesday, done with truth-despisers, 

He summoned all the sordid misers ; 

On Wednesday, those who dealt in slander— 
Thursday for libertine and pander ; 

Friday for youths of bad repute, 

And Saturday for prostitute. 

Whilst all this prudent plan commended, 
He gained his point—for None ATTENDED |” 


But Mr. Graham’s effusions are not 
confined to mere impromptus or sa- 
tirical productions. He is evidently 
endowed with that versatility of poetic 
tact, for which so many of his coun- 
trymen have been distinguished. The 
following stanzas are replete with po- 
etic feeling, expressed in truly melo- 
dious language : 


AN ADIEU. 


*< Farewell, frail world, I’ve proved thee well, 
And ever found thee vain; 
Of all thy magic, not a spell 
Remains to give me pain. 
I’ve been in camps, and glanced at Courts, 
Sought honour, wealth, and fame; 
But, as the wisest man reports, 
I found thee still the same. 


The soldier’s joy, the victor’s pride, 
Are transient as the gale, 

That blows their pliant plumes aside, 
While passing hill or dale. 

The thrill of pleasure, when the foe 
Begins in fear to yield, 

Subsides, before the victors go, 
From trench or tented field. 


The Statesman’s smile, meant to beguile 
The unsuspecting heart, 

I’ve seen, like sunbeam, shine awhile, 
And suddenly depart. 

The same devotedness to self, 
Beneath a cover frail, 

The same sly scramble for vile pelf, 
I’ve ever seen prevail. 


I’ve heard the praise, that vainly sought 
A word to cause a fall— 

I’ve seen the courtly smile full fraught 
With bitterness and gall. 

I’ve seen the Lord of rank and land, 
A victim to despair ; . 

And those, who thousands could command, 
* A golden sorrow wear.” 


I felt the prompt, yet heartless hand, 
Grasp mine, and heard the vow 

The giver made, yet saw the brand 
Marked on his brazen brow. 

I’ve seen the Politician’s eye, 
In well-feigned frenzy roll— 

Heard how for friends the man could die, 
And thought he had a soul; 


And yet, when tried, that eye I’ve seen 
To sympathy quite dead— 

That heart, which once so hot had been, 
As cold as frozen lead. 


So taught, at last, perhaps too late, 
On wings of haste I fiy 

To this fair valley’s deep retreat-— 
Unknown to live and die. 

Here, in the Bible’s holy page, 
Some balm I hope to find; 

While calm and happy thoughts engage 
A renovated mind. 

In scenes all pastoral around, 
As ancient Eden fair ; 

Here on my post may J be found, 
To give the flock my care. 


To the rich pasturage of Grace, 
With haste the hungry bring, 

And lead the thirsty sheep apace, 
To drink at Sion’s spring. 

May we, refreshed by food Divine, 
Sink to our beds of clay ; 

And rise again, like stars to shine, 
In realms of endless day.” 


The following pleasing and sportive 
lines, with which we shall close our 
notices, were penned in imitation of a 
poem written by the celebrated James 
Graham, Marquess of Montrose : 


“© Unhappy is the man, 
Whose income is confined 

Within a narrow scope 
Unsuited to his mind ; 
Who loves to live, 

To take and give, 

As other people do; 
With open door, 
To friend or poor, 

To each engagement true ; 
Yet still must bear, 
Distress and care, 

The rich fool’s vulgar scorn, 
And every day, 

Find cause to say, 

He grieves e’er he was born. 

Thrice happy is the man 

Who in himself can find, 

In every place, 
The cheering grace 

Of a contented mind ; 
Who looks above, 
In fear and love, 

For happiness in store, 
And reckons health 
As greater wealth 

Than banks of golden ore ; 
With thoughts like these 
He blessings sees 

In every object round ;— 
With heart at rest, 

He hopes the best 
Of blessings will abound. 


—— &— 

The Lives of the most eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By Al- 
Jan Cunningham. Vol. JJ. Murray. 1830. 
THIS volume forms the Tenth 

Number of * ‘The Family Library,” 
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and the second on the subject on 
which it treats. It contains the lives 
of West, Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland, 
Bird, and Fuseli, written in that lively 
and agreeable style in which Mr. Cun- 
ningham excels. With a fine feeling 
for art, and with a moral sense in its 
healthiest exercise, the author, with 
admirable tact, steers clear of those 
apologies for the degrading aberrations 
of men of genius and talent, by which 
pure biography has been so much dis- 
figured. He knows how to separate 
the artist from the man; and while, 
as in Morland, he praises the painter 
with the nicest discrimination of his 
great and unrivalled beauties, he shows, 
by inferences drawn from the profli- 
gate habits of the drunkard and de- 
bauchee, how the loftiest talents are 
debased and neutralized by the folly 
and grossness of his life. 

The life of West, which commences 
the volume, is undisturbed by any of 
those associations of which we have 
spoken. He rose gradually, and with 
much of royal patronage, and an even 
course of quiet and not undignified 
conduct and demeanour, to the high 
station of President of the Royal 
Academy. We fully coincide with 
Mr. Cunningham in his estimate of 
West’s talents as a painter. His cri- 
ticism is as sound as it is beautifully 
expressed : 

‘* His figures seemed distended over the 
canvass by line and measure, like trees in a 
plantation. He wanted fire and imagination 
to be the true restorer of that grand style 
which bewildered Barry, and was talked of 
by Reynolds. Most of his works, cold, 
formal, bloodless, and passionless, may re- 
mind the spectator of the sublime vision of 
the Valley of dry Bones, where the flesh and 
skin had come upon the skeletons, and before 
the breath of God had informed them with 
life and feeling.’’ 

The following anecdote is a curious 
account of West’s first school of paint- 
ing: 

** When he was some eight years old, a 
party of reaming Indians paid their summer 
visit to Springfield, and were much pleased 
with the rude sketches which the boy had 
made of birds, and fruits, and flowers, for in 
such drawings many of the wild Americans 
have both taste aad skill. They showed him 
some of their own workmanship, and taught 
him how to prepare the red and yellow 
colours with which they stained their wea- 
pons; to these his mother added indigo, 
and thus he was possessed of the three 
primary colours. The Indians, unwilling to 


leave such a boy in ignorance of their other 
acquirements, taught him archery, in which 
he became expert enough to shoot refractory 
birds, which refused to come on milder terms 
for their likenesses. The future President 
of the British Academy, taking lessons in 
painting and in archery, from a tribe of 
—neeeese might be a subject worthy of the 
neil,” 

The life of Barry is pregnant with 
materials for sad and solemn medita- 
tion. With a fondness for his art but 
faintly expressed by the word enthu- 
siasm, the infirmity of his temper de- 
feated his highest aspirations ; and he 
who, but with common prudence and 
a manly compliance with established 
customs, might have done more for 
himself and his art than almost any 
other painter of the last century, lived 
in sullen penury, and is now almost 
forgotten. Mr. Cunningham has se- 
lected with much judgment from the 
previous biographers of this intemperate 
man, and has arranged his materials 
with skill. 

Of Blake, the visionary, we hardly 
know how to speak: he appears to 
have been an amiable enthusiast, on 
the wrong side of the line of demarca- 
tion as it respected his sanity. ‘* His 
fancy overmastered him,” says Mr. C. 
until he at length confounded ‘< the 
mind’s eye” with the corporeal organ, 
and dreamed himself out of the sym- 
pathies of actual life. The following 
absurdity is recorded of him ; and his 
friend, Mr. Varley, has authenticated 
the story by giving an engraving of the 
‘* Spiritualization,” in his equally ab- 
surd volume on ‘ Astrological Physi- 
ognomy.” 

** He closed the book, and taking out a 
small panel from a private drawer, said, ‘ this 
is the last which I shall show you: but it is 
the greatest curiosity of all. Only look at 
the splendour of the colouring and the 
original character of the thing!’ ‘I see,’ 
said I, ‘ a naked figure with a strong body 
and a short neck ; with burning eyes which 
long for moisture, and a face worthy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed 
hands, out of which it seems eager to drink. 
I never saw any shape so strange, nor did I 
ever see any colouring so curiously splendid 
—a kind of glistening green and dusky gold, 
beautifully varnished. But what in the world 
is it?’ ¢ Itis a ghost, Sir—the ghost of a 
flea—a spiritualization of the thing!’ ‘ He 
saw this in a vision, then,’ I said. ¢ L’ll 
tell you all about it, Sir. I called on him 
one evening, and found Blake more than 
usually excited. He told me had seen a 
wonderful thing—the ghost of a flea.’ ‘ And 
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did you make a drawing of him?’ I inquired. 
‘ No, indeed,’ said he; ‘I wish I had; but 
I shall if he appears again!’ He looked 
earnestly into a corner of the room, and 
then said * Here he is—reach me my things 
—lI shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager tongue whisking out of 
his mouth, a cup in his hand to hold blood, 
and covered with a scaly skin of gold and 
green!’ As hedescribed him so hedrew him.” 


The Life of Opie is well compiled. 
The anecdotes of his early life are fa- 
miliar to all our readers. Against that 
in which Opie is represented, when a 
boy, as kindling the indignation of his 
father that he might paint him with 
*‘ eyes lighted up,” the moral sense 
which we have praised in Mr. Cun- 
ningham recoils, and he rebukes the 
offender in a fine tone of calm expostu- 
lation. 

Mr. C. sums up the character of 
Opie as a painter, in the following 
passage, and it is just. 

‘¢ He is not a leader, perhaps, but neither 
is he the servile follower of any man, aor any 
school. His original deficiency of imagina- 
tion, no labour could strengthen, and no 
study raise. His model mastered him, and 
he seemed to want the power of elevating 
what is mean, and of substituting the elegant 
for the vulgar. Opie saw the common but 
not the poetic nature of his subjects: he 
had no visions of the grand and heroic. 
His pencil could strike out a rough and 
manly Cromwell, but was unfit to cope with 
the dark subtle spirit of a Vane, or the 

rincely eye and bearing of a Falkland or 

Tontrose. His strength lay in boldness of 
effect, simplicity of composition in artless 
attitudes, and in the vivid portraiture of in- 
dividual nature.” 


**The annals of genius record not a 
more deplorable story than Morland’s.” 
It is a sickening detail of gifts and ta- 
lents, which might have raised their 
possessor to companionship with the 
magnates of the land, employed but 
as the ministers of folly the most 
ig and vice the most detesta- 
ble. Mr. Cunningham has recorded 
the following anecdote, we are sure 
as an apology for the artist seeking 
occasions for his pencil in the lowest 
grades of society ; it is evident that the 
man’s taste lay in this road, and out 
of such associations he extracted ma- 
terials for the exercise of his art. 


‘* A friend once found him at Freshwater- 
gate, ina low public-house called The Calin. 
Sailors, rustics, and fishermen, were seated 
round him in a kind of ring, the rooftree 
rung with laughter and song ; and Morland, 


with manifest reluctance, left their com- 
pany for the conversation of his friend. 
‘ George,’ said his monitor, you must have 
r for keeping such company.’ ‘ Rea- 
sons, and good ones,’ said the artist laugh- 
ing, ‘see—where could I find such a picture 
of life as that, unless among the originals of 
The Cabin?’ He held up his sketch-book 
and showed a correct delineation of the very 
scene in which he had so lately been the 
presiding spirit. One of his best pictures 
contains this fac-simile of the tap-room, 
with its guests and furniture.” 





Bird is best known by his pathetic 
picture of ** Chevy Chace.” We re- 
member to have seen it at the British 
Institution, and many bright eyes, as 
they rested on the mournful story, gave 
the best proof of the triumph of the 
painter; it isa picture over which the 
eye can scarcely *‘ wander dry.’’ Bird 
was a Bristol man; he was misled by 
evil admirers, and deserting the path 
of his early success, he followed ‘ the 
will o’ the wisp of pageant painting, 
which led to the slough of despond, to 
despair, and the grave.” 

The last in the volume is the life of 
Fuseli, and contains more of original 
matter than either of the former. Fu- 
seli had more learning than any artist 
of our country, and what is not always 
a concurring quality, he had more ima- 
gination. He was not displeased to 
be termed ‘ Painter in ordinary to the 
Devil.” ‘The wings of his fancy,” 
says Mr. Cunningham, ‘‘ were some- 
times a little too strong for his judg- 
ment, and brought upon him the re- 
proach of extravagance, an error so 
rare in British art, that it almost be- 
comes a virtue.” 

Fuseli had a sovereign contempt for 
portrait painting and connoisseurs ; he 
had imbibed too deeply that spirit 
which had shadowed the startling pro- 
ductions of Michael Angelo; his ima- 
gination was too fervid for the age in 
which he lived, and while the paint- 
ers of the realities of life were reaping 
the harvest, the conceptions of Fuseli 
remained on his hands not altogether 
without admirers, but the purchasers 
were few and far between. 

The life of Fuseli has been carefully 
written, and contains many passages of 
great and striking beauty. 

We recommend the volume as one 
of great interest to the general reader, 
and as a manual to be studied by the 
artist, not less for his moral improve- 
ment than for his advantage in the 
pursuit he has chosen. 
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Memoirs of the Tower of London, comprising 
historical and descriptive Accounts of that 
national Fortress and Palace ; Anecdotes of 
State Prisoners, of the Armouries, Jewels, 
Regalias, Records, Menagerie, &c. By 
John Britton, and E. W. Brayley, FF.A.S. 
Emlellished with Engravings on Wood. 
Post 8vo, pp. 375. 

THREE years have expired since 
we passed over the decapitating quarter 
of London ;—visions of headless trunks 
flitted before our eyes, and we instinc- 
tively put our hands to our chins, to 
feel if all was safe. The fortress, too 
—once it was the man in armour in 
Lord Mayor’s show—once with its un- 
encumbered circuit of walls and towers, 
and noble keep, it had the aspect of a 
real castle *, as grand as Caernarvon or 
Conway, as superb and picturesque an 
ornament to the eastern end of the me- 
tropolis, as the Abbey is to the western. 
So it might have remained without 
impairing its utility, had there been a 
tasteful and consistent disposition of 
the interior. Ob! that another Samp- 
son would arise, and carry off all the 
modern incongruities on his shoulders, 
like the gates of Gaza, provided he 
first put the records in his pocket. 

We have gone amply into the sub- 
ject of this memorable fortress, in our 
notices of Mr. Bayley’s original His- 
tory, and Messrs. Allen and Brayley’s 
respective accounts of London. We 
continue to believe, that it was origi- 
nally a British fortress of succeeding 
Roman occupation, and retained by 
the subsequent Sovereigns of this realm, 
as a citadel, to which they might fly 
for refuge, and by which they might 
overawe the intractable Londoners. 
It is true that there is an hiaéus in part 
of the historical evidence of these facts 
during a certain period ; but it is a 
rule in evidence, that where written 
documents do not exist, usage is to be 
received; and as Fitz Stephen, in the 
time of Henry II. calls it ** Arx Pala- 
tina,” so we would not aflirm that 
there had not been a Roman casile 
here, like that of Colchester; for be- 
sides the ingot of Honorius discovered, 
and ‘the adjacent Roman wall, it is 
known that Cold- harbour is a term in- 
dicative of Roman stations. Now there 
was a place called Col-herborowe, near 
the White Tower (p. 322). And on 
the south side of the latter, have been 





¥* See Aggas’s View of London, temp. 
Eliz. 
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excavated old foundations of stone 
three yards wide, 

‘¢ The non-existence of such a structure 
(say our authors), after the extinction of 
the imperial power in Britain, may be pre- 
sumed from the silence of the writer of the 
Saxon Chronicle, and other early annalists, 
who, although they make frequent allusion 
to the City, Port, and Walls of London, 
during the wars of the Danes and Saxons, 
do not mention the Tower, or any fortress 
in that situation, previous to the time of 
the Norman Invasion.” P. 3. 

Now this cannot be admitted ; for 
the Saxon Chronicle says, that in the 
year 886, geyecce Ailpped cyning 
Lonten-bupg, i. e. King Alfred re- 
stored Lundenburg; and fixed a gar- 
rison there. Castles, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were called burgs, not castles 
or towers. Whoever consults the 
Chronicle, will find that between the 
years 912, and 915, nine castles are 
mentioned, and that they are all called 
burgs or burhs. Indeed, the Latinism 
castle was not used by them; at least, 
not in the eras alluded to. If it be 
said that burgh or Lurk, merely implied 
a walled town, we reply, that we 
never heard of any such town without 
a castle; and that here the Roman 
wall joined on to the Tower, which 
completed the communication with 
the river. Our authors seem to have 
understood the word Lurgh, in its mo- 
dern sense of borough, that is, a cor- 
porate town, not in that of the Anglo- 
Saxons. We now give a curious in- 
stance of their distinction of Lunden- 
burgh, from Lunden (without burgh), 
though the same town. 

Lundentyrig or Lundenlurgh, oc- 
curs under the years 457, 851, 872, 
886, 894, 896, 912, 992, 994, in con- 
nection with military matters, almost 
exclusively, but there are one or two 
instances of a civil application 

In the year 1012, a parliament is 
said to have been holden at Lunden- 
ltyrig, after which Lunden only appears 
to have been used. 

Lunden, down to the years 839, is 
limited to Ecclesiastical concerns ; but 
in that year, and 883, and 1013, there 
are exceptions connected with the mi- 
litary history ; nevertheless, the eccle- 
siastical application occurs again in the 
years 898, 957, and g61. 

In the year 1009, pa buph Lunbene 
appears. 

In short, we think that the Tower 
was included with the walls of the 
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City, under the generic term burgh; 
for the silence of ancient historians, as 
to any specific distinction, amounts to 
nothing, because they never udd any 
such discriminating term as castle; 
and as to omissions, Simeon of Dur- 
ham mentions conflagrations of the 
City, under the years 798, 801, 982, 
which the Saxon Chronicle does not 
notice. 

Histories of the Tower, of course, 
consist of accounts of the different 
buildings ; of the officers and prisoners ; 
of events connected with the National 
history; aud of its present state as an 
arsenal and garrison. In all these 
matters, the book before us is most sa- 
tisfactorily written. 

Three events are matters of contro- 
versy, namely, the murders (if they 
were such) of Henry VI., the Dake of 
Clarence, and Edward V. and his 
brother. 

The first is supposed, upon rea- 
sonable grounds, to have died a na- 
tural death, his constitution being 
sickly. ‘The singularity of the drown- 
ing story has awakened suspicion con- 
cerning Clarence; aud writers of suitable 
qualifications have presumed that Per- 
kin Warbeck was actually Edward the 
Fifth. Great difficulties attend the 
latter story. The fullest and most ac- 
cordant evidence concerning the secret 
assassination, is collected by our in- 
dustrious authors; but this is again 
counterbalanced by the reception which 
Perkin met with, especially his mar- 
riage with the daughter of a powerful 
nobleman. James III. who made the 
match, according to every rational pre- 
sumption, would not thus have patro- 
nized an impostor, because such a 
measure implied more than political 
feeling, was unnecessary, and an un- 
provoked insult to a noble relative. 
Nothing therefore is certain, but that 
the story is still involved in apparently 
irretrievable perplexity. —Of the murder 
story further postea. 

It seems from p. 327, that the De- 
vereux Tower. was, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, called “« Robin the 
Devy!’s Tower,” of the origin of which 
epithets no account has been given. 
Robert the Devil (a Duke of Nor- 
mandy) was a favourite metrial ro- 
mance in the days of Heury the Se- 
venth, but he lived before the Con- 
quest, and was an immediate ancestor 
of William the First and Second. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1830. 


Under the article “ Bloody Tower,” 
we have this paragragh : 


** Not the least credit is due to the legend 
which represents this tower as the scene of 
the murder of Edward the Fifth and the 
Duke of York; nor yet to the tale of the 
bones of those ill-fated youths having been 
found in Charles the Second’s reign, beneath 
the little stair-case that leads to the gloomy 
chambers of the superstructure. That bones 
were found is true; yet the discovery was 
not made here, but at the depth of several 
feet below the stairs leading to the Chapel 
in the White Tower. The propriety of as- 
signing those remains to the young Princes, 
= in the highest degree questionable.” 

+ 347. 


Now so far from this appropriation 
deserving so severe a remark, it is the 
only circumstantial evidence which 
supports the murder-story, and was 
very fairly used. Sir Thomas More, 
who wrote about two hundred years 
Lefore the bones were found, says, 


“They [the assassins] laid the hodies 
out upon the bed, and fetched James Terril 
to see them, which when he saw them per- 
fectly dead, he caused the murtherers to 
burye them at the stayre foote, metely deepe 
tn the grounde, under a great heape of stones. 

‘¢ Tyrrel, having performed his task, rode 
to the King, and showed him all the manner 
of the murther, who gave him great thankes, 
and as men saye, there made hym Knighte, 
but he allowed not their buriall in so vile a 
corner, saying that he would have them 
buried in a better place, because they were 
a Kynges sonnes. Whereupon a priest of 
Sir Robert Brakenburies toke them up and 
Luried them tn such a place secretly, as by 
the occasion of his death (which was very 
shortly after) the very trueth could never 
yet be very well and perfightly knowen.” 
Pp. 44, 45. 

Now Sir Robert Brakenbury being 
Constable of the Tower, and this Priest 
in his service, what improbability is 
there (under admission of the fact) 
that the staircase leading to the Chapel 
was not the place to which the priest 
removed the bones, especially as inter- 
ment at the feet of stairs seems to have 
been deemed an unsuspected place, 
and therefore more secret. 

We have before spoken of the cha- 
racter of this work. The book is ele- 
gantly got up, and the wood-cuts are 
numerous and interesting ; but in that 
of the trial of the Seven Bishops there 
is an anachronism. They appear in 
modern wigs. Among the portraits at 
Lambeth, Archbishop Tillotson is the 
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first who appears in a wig. {t re- 
sembles his natural hair, and is with- 
out powder. 


—_— o— 
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with 
notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 

2 vols, 4t0. Murray. 

SUCH is the modest title given to 
these volumes, accoinpanied by a pre- 
face in the same spirit; and indeed, 
throughout the work, there is a careful 
and an almost overstudious design of 
keeping down the biographer, and 
elevating the subject. The book is an 
entertaining one, abounding in anec- 
dote, and for the first time the noble 
bard is fairly arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion. When we sey fairly. 
we would not be understood as spea 
ing of the impartiality of the advocate, 
for there is neither vice nor failing 
which Mr. Moore does not refer to 
some extenuating circumstance, but 
out of his own mouth, as it were, the 
character of Lord Byron may now be 
estimated, and we can now speak of 
him from ‘ his own showing.” 

It is not our intention to add an- 
other to the many dissertations that 
have been written on the moral and 
poetical character of this celebrated 
man. Well has it been said, 

‘< that all the pious duties which we owe 
Our parents, friends, our country, and our 


? 
The seeds of every virtue here below 
From discipline alone, and early culture 
grow.” 

This moral discipline, this early cul- 
ture, Lord Byron never knew. His 
first years were without that firm yet 
gentle guidance which might but have 
restrained his sullen and passionate 
temper, a temper indulged until it be- 
came his master—and, borrowing a 
ag from his classical recollections, 

e is perpetually complaining of * eat- 
ing his own heart.” His warfare was 
against established customs and opi- 
nions ; there was nothing too sacred 
for the exercise of his sarcasm; morals 
and religion, man’s honour, and wo- 
man’s delicacy, were perpetually the 
butt of his wit or his humour. His 
splendid talents were prostituted to the 
worst purposes, and the most demo- 
ralizing opinions were supported by 
the worst example. If tried by the 
standard of reason or religion, his 
career must be pronounced to have 
been one reckless profligacy ; and the 


greater his sins against decency and 
decorum, the more pointed were his 
attempts to make decorum and decency 
ridiculous. 

The ‘* root of the matler was within” 
—he hated Religion because she de- 
nounced his vices—he was an infidel, 
but it was the “ unbelief of an evil 
heart,” not of an inquiring mind. His 
poetry, with all its beauty, might well 
be spared, if we could so remove the 
mischief it has effected, and we are 
now unhappily to lament another of- 
fence to morals, by this elaborate expo- 
sure of his most irreligious life. We 
will not shrink from this avowal of our 
honest and deliberate opinion. With 
all the kindheartedness which Mr. 
Moore has brought to his labour, and 
with all that cunning web of sophistry 
by which he has sought to hide Lord 
Byron’s vices, still the author of Childe 
Harold's own handwriting is against 
him. Many of his letters are the re- 
cords of opinions and pursuits deroga- 
tory alike to his birth, his station, and 
his talents. It is worse than idle—it 
is wicked to cry ‘* peace where there 
is no peace.” The charity for which 
Mr. Moore contends, ought never to 
be employed in making the ‘ worse 
appear the better.” Our hope is, that 
the God whom he denied, and the re- 
ligion he despised, may have reached 
his heart before he exchanged time for 
eternity. This is our charity, and if 
our hope were realized, then would 
this volume be an offence to his me- 
mory, and nothing but a mercenary 
feeling could have induced its publica- 
tion, at least in this shape. Yet out of 
the jarring elements of which it is 
composed, there is much to excite our 
interest aud our admiration. As the 
poet said of his own Corsair, “ all is 
not evil” —and after delivering our ge- 
neral opinion, in which we feel our- 
selves borne out by the contents of the 
volume, we will not return to this 
part of our subject; but content our- 
selves with passages which may be ex- 
tracted without offence, and comment- 
ed om without pain. 

Respecting the childhood of Lord 
Byron, Mr. Moore has been more than 
sufficiently minute in his researches. 
The anecdotes recorded of him during 
his probation in Scotland, are no other- 
wise interesting than as partaking in a 
degree of that mixture of wilfulness 
and generosity which characterised his 
after-life. The title descended to him 
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in his tenth year; and we agree with 
his biographer in thinking that, had 
he been left to struggle on for ten 
ears longer as plain George Byron, 
S would have been the better for it. 
Soon after his arrival from Scotland, 
he was placed under the care of Dr. 
Glennie, a schoolmaster of Dulwich ; 
and from thence he was removed to 
Harrow, in his 14th year. Of his 
studies and employments at a public 
school, he has himself afforded some 
very lively sketches. He does not re- 
present himself as having been popular, 
nor were the friendships he formed 
there of a very permanent character. 
Of that romantic attachment which 
in his own opinion sank so deep as to 
zive a colour to his future life, Mr. 
foore has given a very pleasing ac- 
count. The age of the lady was 
eighteen, Lord Byron was two years 
younger; that he drank deeply of the 
fascination, there can be no doubt; 
but an “ idolatrous fancy” had great 
share in the homage paid to the divinity 
—she was the subject of many a poeti- 
cal dream, and what imagination has 
thus sanctified, he believed to have 
been influential beyond its real power. 
At seventeen he entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His feelings to- 
wards his Alma Mater do not appear 
to have been very affectionate. There 
are some of his letters published about 
this time also, in which his natural 
gee is treated with much coarseness. 
he was, to be sure, a woman of 
violent temper, and their disputes at- 
tained a height which could only 
find an appropriate similitude in the 
“* tempest ” and the “ hurricane.” 


‘¢ It is told as a curious proof of each 
other’s violence,” says Mr. Moore, “ that 
after parting one evening in a tempest of 
this kind, they were known each to go that 
night privately to the apothecary’s, inquir- 
ing anxiously whether the other had been 
to purchase poison, and cautioning the 
vender of drugs not to attend to such an 
application, if made.” 


The idea of printing his poems, is 
stated to have first occurred to him 
thus : 


*¢ Miss Pigot, who was not before aware 
of his turn for versifying, had been reading 
aloud the poems of Burns, when young 
Byron said, * that he too was a Poet some- 
times, and would write down for her some 
verses of his own which he remembered. 
He then with a pencil wrote three lines, be- 
ginning, ‘ In thee I fondly hoped to clasp,’ 






which were printed in his first unpublished 
volume, but are not contained in the editions 
that followed. He also repeated to her the 
verses ‘ When in the hall my father’s voice,’ 
so remarkable for the anticipations of his 
future fame, that glimmer through them. 
From this moment the desire of appearing 
in print took evtire possession of him, 
though for the present his ambition did not 
extend its views beyond a small volume for 
private circulation.” 


The notices of Lord Byron at this 
a are animated and interesting, 

ut are more so perhaps when read 
with reference to.what he afterwards 
became, than as varying (with the ex- 
ception of his poetry) from the life of 
any other man of fashion. He affected 
an indifference to his volume, which 
he did not feel —and he evidently 
and naturally relished the encomiums 
which private friendship and profes- 
sional criticism bestowed upon his 
poetry. 

We have expressed our intention of 
abstaining from any further allusion to 
that gloomy scepticism which took 
such early root in the mind of Lord 
Byron; but we mention it now, to 
state that the subject is noticed by Mr. 
Moore in a very affecting way, ho- 
nourable alike to his own principles, 
and to that friendship for Lord Byron 
which refers with a true feeling of 
sorrow this melancholy temperament 
to the absence of that-controul which 
his passions and his pride most required 
at this period of his life. ‘The passage 
is somewhat long, but we will give it, 
in justice to all parties, entire : 

“It is but rarely that infidelity or scep- 
ticism finds an entrance into youthful minds. 
That readiness to take the future upon trust, 
which is the charm of this period of life, 
would naturally, indeed, make it the season 
of belief as well as of hope. There are also 
then, still fresh in the mind, the impressions 
of early religious culture, which, even in 
those who begin soonest to question their 
faith, give way but slowly to the encroach- 
ments of doubt, and, in the mean time, ex- 
tend the benefit of their moral restraint 
over a portion of life when it is acknowledged 
such restraints are most necessary. If ex- 
emption from the checks of religion be, as 
infidels themselves allow, a state of freedom 
from responsibility dangerous at all times, 
it must be peculiarly so in that season of 
temptation, youth, when the passions are 
sufficiently disposed to usurp a latitude for 
themselves, without taking a licence also 
from infidelity to enlarge their range. It is, 
therefore, fortunate that, for the causes just 
stated, the inroads of scepticism and disbe- 
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lief should be seldom felt in the mind till a 
period of life, when the character, already 
formed, is out of the reach of their disturb- 
ing influence,—when, being the result, 
however erroneous, of thought and reason- 
ing, they are likely to partake of the so- 
briety of the process by which they were 
acquired, aud, being considered but as mat- 
ters of pure speculation, to have as little 
share in determining the mind towards evil 
as, too often, the most orthodox creed has, 
at the same age, in influencing towards good. 

‘* While, in this manner, the moral qua- 
lities of the unbeliever himself are guarded 
from some of the mischiefs that might, at 
an earlier age, attend such doctrines, the 
danger also of his communicating the infec- 
tion to others is, for reasons of a similar 
nature, considerably diminished. The same 
vanity or daring which may have prompted 
the youthful sceptic’s opinions, will lead 
him likewise, it is probable, rashly and irre- 
verently to avow them, without regard 
either to the effect of his example on those 
around him, or the odium which, by such 
an avowal, he entails irreparably on himself. 
But, ata riper age, these consequences are, 
in general, more cautiously weighed. The 
infidel, if at all considerate of the happiness 
of others, will naturally pause before he 
chases from their hearts a hope of which 
his own feels the want so desolately. If re- 
guardful only of himself, he will no less na- 
turally shrink from the an ge of 
opinions which, in no age, have men utter- 
ed with impunity. In either case there is a 
tolerably good security for his silence,—for, 
should benevolence not restrain him from 
making converts of others, prudence may, 
at least, prevent him from making a martyr 
of himselé 

*¢ Unfortunately, Lord Byron was an ex- 
ception to the usual course of such lapses. 
With him, the canker showed itself ¢ in the 
morn and dew of youth,’ when the effect of 
such * blastments’ is, for every reason, most 
fatal,—and, in addition to the real mis- 
fortune of being an unbeliever at any age, 
he exhibited the rare and melancholy spec- 
tacle of an unbelieving schoolboy. The 
same prematurity of developement which 
brought his passions and genius so early into 
action, enabled him also to anticipate this 
worst, dreariest result of reason ; and ot the 
very time of life when a spirit and tempera- 
ment like his most required controul, those 
checks, which religious prepossessions best 
supply, were almost wholly wanting. 

** We have seen, in those two addresses 
to the Deity whieh I have selected from 
among his unpublished Poems, and still 
more strongly in a passage of the Catalogue 
of his studies, at what a boyish age the au- 
thority of all systems and sects was avowedly 
shaken off by his inquiring spirit. Yet, 
even in these, there is a fervour of adoration 
mingled with his defiance of creeds, through 





which the piety implanted in his nature (as 
it is deeply in all poetic natures) unequivo~ 
cally shows itself; and had he then fallen 
within the reach of such guidance and ex- 
ample as would have seconded and fostered 
these natural dispositions, the licence of 
opinion, into which he afterwards broke 
loose, might have been averted. His scep- 
ticism, if not wholly removed, might have 
been softened down into that humble doubt 
which, so far from being inconsistent with 
a religious spirit, is perhaps its best guard 
against presumption and uncharitableness ; 
and, at all events, even if his own views of 
religion had not been brightened or elevated, 
he would have learned not wantonly to cloud 
or disturb those of others. But there was 
no such monitor near him. After his de- 
parture from Southwell, he had not a single 
friend or relative to whom he could look up 
with respect; but was thrown alone on the 
world, with his passion and his pride, to 
revel in the fatal discovery which he imagined 
himself to have made of the nothingness of 
the future, and the all-paramount claims of 
the present. By singular ill-fortune, too, 
the individual who, among all his college 
friends, had taken the strongest hold on his 
admiration and affection, and whose loss he 
afterwards lamented with brotherly tender- 
ness, was to the same extent as himself, if 
not more strongly, a sceptic.” 


In spite of all this, beautifal as it is 
in language, we doubt whether Lord 
Byron had at this time settled prinei- 
ples of any kind ; his passions were his 
masters, he had generous impulses and 
benevolent feelings ; but of any thing 
that could regulate or restrain, whe- 
ther it be ealled philosophy or religion, 
he was destitute. He was the creature 
**of the minute ;’”’ and any statement 
of his creed, by himself at least, is no 
more to be depended on than are those 
exaggerated pictures of his vices with 
which his letters and poems abound. 
The well-meaning but injudicious 
friends who attempted his reforma- 
tion, he loved to “mystify” and to 
confound, and so tenaciously did this 
spirit cling to him, that when, im 
Greece, he had those conversations 
with Dr. Kennedy on the subject of 
religion which are announced for 
publication, there was hardly a pere 
son acquainted with him there who 
did not insinuate that he was amusing 
himself at the doctor’s expence. 

So much has been already said on 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
which it has been contended awaken- 
ed the poetical energies of the subject 
of it, that we will dismiss it with this 
observation, that we agree with Ms. 
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Moore that it was rather the contemp- 
tuous tone in which it was written, 
than any mistake in the critic’s es- 
timate of Lord B.’s poems, that de- 
serves our reprehension ; for, as Mr. 
Moore elegantly says, 

‘¢ The early verses of Lord Byron, how- 
ever distinguished by tenderness and grace, 
give but little promise of those dazzling 
miracles of poesy with which he afterwards 
enchanted the world; and, if his youth- 
ful verses have now a peculiar charm in our 
eyes, it is because we read them as it were 
by the light of his subsequent glory.” 


The article was speedily followed 
by the satire, a proof at once of his 
genius and of the ferocious spirit by 
which it was influenced ; it is evident 
indeed that the foundation of this 
poem was laid long before the appear- 
ance of the offensive review. There 
is scarcely a philippic in that satire 
which either his after-position in so- 
ciety, or his own generous nature, did 
not induce him to retract ; he used his 
best efforts to suppress what his ill- 
humour had urged him to publish, and 
there is no severity that can be pro- 
nounced on the recklessness of this at- 
tack that can equal the sentence pro- 
nounced on it by himself. 

In a state of mind over which Mr. 
Moore throws the protecting shield of 
his generous compassion, and which 
in his usual elegant exculpatory style, 
he refers to the accidental circum- 
stances of a disappointed life, Lord 
Byron now proceeded on his pil- 
grimage. His letters during his ab- 
sence from England are excellent spe- 
cimens of epistolary descriptions ; they 
give a very interesting account of his 
travels, and are written in an agree- 
able, lively style, with scarcely any 
traces of that moody temper in which 
he had left his country. His return 
is announced in the following charac- 
teristic letter : 


‘To Mr. Henry Drury. 


*¢ Volage frigate, off Ushant, July 17, 1811. 

*¢My dear Drury,—After two years’ ab- 
sence (on the 2d) and some odd days, I am 
approaching your country. The day of our 
arrival you will see by the outside date of 
my letter. At present, we are becalmed 
comfortably, close to Brest harbour ;—I 
have never been so near it since 1 left Duck 
Puddle. 

** We left Malta thirty-four days ago, 
and have had a tedious passage of it. You 
will either see or heay from or of me, soon 
after the receipt of this, as 1 pass through 






town to repair my irreparable affairs; and 
thence I want to go to Notts, and raise 
rents, and to Lanes. and sell collieries, and 
back to London, and pay debts,—for it 
seems I shall neither have coals or comfort 
till E go down to Rochdale in person. I have 
brought home some marbles for Hobhouse ; 
—for myself, four ancient Athenian skulls, 
dug ont of Sarcophagi,—a phial of attic 
hemlock,—four live tortoises,—a grey- 
hound (died on the passage),—two live 
Greek servants, one an Athenian, t’other a 
Yaniote, who can speak nothing but Ro- 
maic avd Jtalian,—and myself, as Moses in 
the Vicar of Wakefield says, slily, and I may 
say it too, for I have as little eause to boast 
of my expedition as he had of his tw the fair, 

**JI wrote to you from the Cyanean Rocks, 
to tell you I had swam from Sestos to Aby- 
dos—have you received my letter ? 

** Hodgson, I suppose, is four deep by 
this time. What would he have given to 
have seen, like me, the real Parnassus, 
where I robbed the Bishop of Chrissz of a 
book of geography ;—but this I only call 
plagiarism, as it was done within an hour’s 
ride of Delphi.” 

His avowed intention of leaving 
the “‘ whole Castalian State” was as 
speedily abandoned as most of his re- 
sulutions. He returned to England 
with two long poems, the one a satire, 
in imitation of Horace ; the other, the 
two first cantos of Childe Harold; the 
former appears to have been his fa- 
vourite. 


*€ In tracing the fortunes of men,” says 
Mr. Moore, * it is not a little curious to 
observe how often the course of a whole 
life has depended on a single step. Had 
Lord Byron now persisted in his original 
purpose of giving this poem to the press, it 
is more than probable that he would have 
been lost as a great poet to the world.” 


But we cannot thus track the foot- 
steps of Lord Byron; the most promi- 
nent features of his life are well known 
to our readers, for there are few men 
whose minutest acts have been so 
blazoned. 

His letter to Lord Holland (whom 
he had abused in his satire), on pre- 
senting him with his new poem of 
Childe Harold, exhibits much good 
feeling and candour. 

St. James’ s-street, 


“My Lord, March 5, 1812. 

*¢ May I request your Lordship to accept 
s copy of the thing which accompanies this 
note? You have already so fully proved 
the truth of the first line of Pope’s couplet, 


‘ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong,” 
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that I long for an opportunity to give the 
lie to the verse that follows. IfI were not 
erfectly convinced that any thing I may 
cai formerly uttered in the boyish rash- 
ness of my misplaced resentment had made 
as little impression as it deserved to make, 
I should hardly have the confidence—per- 
haps your Lordship may give it a stronger 
and more appropriate appellation—to send 
you a quarto of the same scribbler. But 
your Lordship, I am sorry to observe to- 
day, is troubled with the gout: if my book 
can produce a laugh against itself or the 
author, it will be of some service. If it can 
set you to sleep, the benefit will be yet 
greater; and as some facetious personage 
observed half a century ago, that ‘ poetry is 
a mere drug,’ I offer you mine as an humble 
assistant to the ‘eau médecinale.’ I trust 
you will forgive this and ali my other buf- 
fooneries, and believe me to be, with great 
respect, your Lordship’s obliged and sincere 
servant, Byron.” 

The public adulation which follow- 
ed this poem did not tend to improve 
his character ; he was proud and re- 
served ; he had drawn his poetical por- 
trait as that of one of melancholy and 
sadness, and he appears to have worn 
such an appearance in vindication of 
his consistency. ‘To those behind the 
scenes, his manners, on the contrary, 
are represented as frank, social, and 
engaging. There was too much of 
this masquerading for a strong or ho- 
nourable mind to have practised ; it 
was a species of hypocrisy too that flat- 
tered his pride, and amused his vanity. 
During the three following years, his 
poetry was poured out in rich profu- 
sion of talent ;—but we have no space 
to particularize. 

is marriage and the unfortunate 
circumstances that succeeded, are 
treated by Mr. Moore with great deli- 
cacy, and in a way which scarcely an 
other pen could have managed so well. 

In a letter to Mr. Moore, Lord By- 
ron thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject of his separation, an avowal ho- 
nourable to his candour and to the 
character of Lady Byron: 

‘¢ | must set youright in one point, how- 
ever; the fault was not, no, nor even the 
misfortune in my choice, unless in choosing 
at all; for I do not believe, and I must say 
it in the very dregs of all this bitter busi- 
ness, that there ever was a better or even a 
brighter; a kinder, or a more amiable and 
agreeable being than Lady B. I never had 
nor can have any reproach to make her 
while with me. Where there is blame it 
belongs to myself, and if I cannot redeem, 
I must bear it.” 
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A parting word, and we have done, 
We should deem it little less than blas- 
ery to be told, that if Lord Byron 


ad been a better man, he would have 
been a worse poet. What he might 
have been, had he drank of that living 
fountain which would have healed his 
sorrows and purified his intellect, it 
were now in vain to inquire. The 
following thought of a writer less 
known than he deserves to be, tells us 
in language as elegant as the sentiment 
is just, how a taste for the beauties of 
the natural world with which the 
poetry of Lord Byron is rife, is quick- 
ened, improved, and elevated by reli- 
gious feeling: 

‘*The sun may beautify the face of na- 
ture, the planets may roll in majestic order 
through the immensity of space, spring 
may spread her blossoms, summer may ripen 
her fruits, autumn may call to the banquet, 
the senses are regaled ; but in the heart that 
is not purified by religious sentiments, there 
is no perception of spiritual beauty, no move- 
ment of spiritual delight, no reference to 
that Hand which is scattering around the 
means of enjoyment, and the incentives to 
praise. But let the heart be touched with 
that etherial spark which is elicited by the 
Word of God and the promises of his Son ; 
let the sinful affections be removed, and the 
influence of a devout spirit be cherished ; 
let intellect and reflection Lecome the hand- 
maids of Piety; then we shall see God in 
all that is great and beautiful in creation, 
and feel him in all that is cheerful and 


happy in our own minds.” 


The volume before us brings the 
life of Lord Byron down to the period 
of his final departure from England. 
We cannot help thinking that some- 
thing too much has been afforded ; 
and we cannot conceal our apprehen- 
sions that, as the poetry of Lord Byron 
produced a generation of sceptical mi- 
santhropes, so the details of his fashion- 
able excesses may provoke a spirit of 
imitation in the thoughtless, the giddy, 
and the young. 


Remarks on the Civil Disatilities of British 
Jews. By Francis Henry Goldsmid. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


THE argument of Mr. Goldsmid, 
for the emancipation of the British 
Jews, is founded on an investigation 
of the Statutes. He first disposes of 
the objection that they are aliens, 
by citing very competent authorities 
against that doctrine, and then proceeds 
to an examination of the various Acts 
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of Parliament by which their civil li- 
berty is invaded. It appears to us that 
the case of the Jews was not originally 
anticipated by the framers of the laws 
of England, because they were consi- 
dered a strange people dwelling amongst 
us, by permission or by sufferance ; 
even now, when we speak to a Jew of 
those of his own faith, we term them 
those of his nation. The case may have 
been altered by subsequent Statutes. 
The Jews, however, have not been 
disqualified by particular enactments 
directed against them; but they have 
been involved in the various sacra- 
mental and other tests, for the exclu- 
sion of dissenters ; and the annual Bill 
of Indemnity absolved them from the 
penalties that’might have been incur- 
red, equally with the Unitarians and 
others. But the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts has rendered the 
situation of the Jew worse than before. 
A Declaration has been framed, to 
which he cannot possibly subscribe, 
and he is now without any other re- 
medy than the direct interference of 
the + islature. 

England was certainly meant, at the 
time of the Reformation, to bea Chris- 
tian Protestant country. The multi- 
plication of sects in Cromwell’s time 
did not alter this character of the Con- 
stitution. Our modern liberals have 
violated its integrity; it has ceased to 
be Protestant. Therefore, Mr. Gold- 
smid’s arguments are, in our opinion, 
fair; and Jews have as just a claim to 
sit in Parliament as Papists, and so 
have Mahometans. 

It remains to be seen whether our 
nobles and country gentlemen, who 
are of pure English blood but are poor, 
will ye the landed estates of this 
country to be bought up by the Jews, 
who are rich and equal to the purchase. 

In a religious view, the settlement 
of the Jews in freehold estates in Eng- 
Jand would impede their return when 
Messiah shall call them home; but 
this is a consideration for them. In 
the same way many settled at Baby- 
lon, and would not return after the 
publication of the edict for rebuilding 
the Temple. With all this we Chris- 
tians have nothing to do. We only 
wish that their learned men would 
turn from the legends of the Talmud, 
and consult their Bibles. 

If there be any thing galling to Eng- 
lishmen who love their country and 
its institutions, in the prospect of a 





mongrel Parliament, to be composed 
of “ Jews, Turks, infidels, and here- 
tics,” let them answer for it who 
framed the Trinity and Popish Eman- 
cipation Bills. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s pamphlet is written 
in a tone of moderation, which must 
insure it a respectful attention, and his 
arguments display the sincerity of his 
intentions, and the acuteness of his 


research. 
—_o— 


A Sketch of the History of Carnarvon Castle. 
By James Hews Bransby. Poole and 
Harding, Carnarvon. 


THIS volume has more merit than 
many larger publications. As a pleas- 
ing Cicerone to transient visitors to 
Carnarvon, Mr. Bransby must hence- 
forth be a sine qua non; because his 
book will tell of things which cannot 
otherwise be known, except by an 
immense labour of consulting many 
others. 

The author modestly denominates 
his book a Sketch of History, that 
*‘aims at no pomp of language, or 
brilliancy of colouring. He has stu- 
died simplicity, and left objects and 
circumstances to make their own im- 
pression.” In this aim he has com- 
— succeeded. Witness the fol- 
owing picture of Llewellyn’s heroism, 
on Edward’s proceeding into Wales, 
with a determination to exterminate 
that Prince’s power : 


‘* The royal banners were once more ur- 
furled upon the mountains, the trumpet 
called to battle, ard Llewellyn, around whom 
his countrymen always flocked at the sound 
of war, prepared to defend himself against 
the invaders. While the tide rolled on with 
continually increasing impetuosity, though 
he must have had his anxious doubts and 
fears, he took care to betray no want of the 
most deliberate and tranquil self-possession ; 
and many a combatant of distinction fell be- 
fore his vigorous arm. But that arm was 
soon to be unnerved. The hour approached 
when his heart was to yield its expiring sigh, 
and his glory to be shrouded in impenetra- 
ble darkness. On the 11th of December, 
1282, he was slain at Llandweyr in Radnor- 
shire, not far from Bualth, having received 
his death-wound from the spear of one Ste- 
phen de Frankton, a common soldier. It 
was not till he had been some time welter- 
ing in his blood that he was known; for he 
had entered the field without armour and on 
foot, and on that fatal day there was no pe- 
culiarity in his dress or appearance to indi- 
cate his rank. The moment his pale and 
ghastly but still noble features were discern- 
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ed, a shout of surprise and joy burst from 
the English troops, and the conflict was 
over !” 

The fate of Llewellyn’s brother is 
tragical indeed, and pathetically nar- 
rated. Passing from that event to the 
incorporation of Wales with England, 
Mr. Bransby (as an Englishman, who 
seems to have adopted Wales as his 
chosen residence,) manages ‘the deli- 
cate subject with peculiar address, and 
by no means at the expence of truth. 


**To vindicate the motives which led to 
this important conquest, and the means by 
which it was achieved,—to prove that it 
was founded in justice or in necessity, would 
perhaps be a difficult as well as an invidious 
and unprofitable task; yet who can doubt 
that great good was accomplished by it? 
who will deny that the result has proved 
eminently beneficial? An end was put to 
the sanguinary disputes in which the two 
nations had been so constantly embroiled, 
the olive of peace was planted on the moun- 
tain side, and both the victors and the van- 
quished saw that it was their interest no 
less than their duty to cherish a pacific and 
friendly disposition towards each other. They 
became one people ; enjoyed, in after years, 
the protection of the same laws; and have 
now the unspeakable privilege of calling 
their own the same political institutions— 
institutions not surpassed in grandeur, in 
beauty, or in usefulness, even by those 
which adorn the fabled realms of Utopia and 
Atlantis.” * ; 

But as conquest _over such a people 
as those whom Edward had subju- 
gated,—a people accustomed to ditfi- 
culties, and fearless of dangers,—could 
not be achieved without leaving a la- 
tent, untamed spirit, ready to burst 
forth and cast off the yoke, unless 





* «¢ Though every one must honour the 
feeling which leads the well-educated Welsh- 
man to look with affectionate pride upon 
hie native language, and to be anxious for 
its preservation, yet many advantages would 
arise from its ceasing to be a spoken lan- 

age. It presents a serious obstacle to 
the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the lower classes. They have not the means 
of keeping pace with their fellow subjects, 
or of being emancipated from the prejudices 
and superstitious inseparable from igno- 
rance, which impress upon them the cha- 
racteristics of a distinct and separate tribe. 
Who that has a heart in his bosom but 
would rejoice to see them universally and 
fully participating in the blessings which 
the improved: forms of education and the 
diffusion of science are conferring upon the 
other inhabitants of this favoured land?” 
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watched and overawed,—the “ ruth- 
less king,” as Gray terms him, built, 
for the twofold purpose of intimida- 
tion and safety, the castles of Carnar- 
von, Conway, and Rhuddlan. Of 
these, Mr. Bransby justly observes, 


*€ Carnarvon Castle has a claim to pre- 
eminence, on account both of its original 
grandeur and of the place which it occu- 
pies in the page of the historian. Its sun, 
formerly so glorious, is ses-—the pride of its 
strength is gone ; but, even now, amidst the 
devastations of time, it is impressively ma- 
jestic.—So beautiful a ruin must strike even 
the idle and listless spectator, while no man 
of genuine taste can approach it without be- 
ing deeply interested. There is spread over 
it a certain tranquil gloom which is favour- 
able to meditation ;—a solemnity which ap- 
peals to the heart, suggesting pure and ele- 
vated thoughts, and teaching the most sa- 
lutary lessons.—Most of our princely and 
baronial structures, now crumbling into dust, 
are composed of different portions, which 
exhibit specimens of the architecture of dif- 
ferent ages. But such is not the case with 
the huge pile at Carnarvon; it was begun 
and rendered complete by Edward, and has 
received no additions from any of its subse- 
quent possessors,” 


Many of the notes are extremely cu- 
rious, and demonstrate Mr. Bransby to 
have a discriminating mind and a kind 
heart. 

To the reasons, specified by Mr. B. 
in a note, pp. 8, 9, for planting yew- 
trees, &c. in church-yards, and inter- 
dicting their prostration, might he not 
have added the martial uses to which 
the wood of the yew-tree was applied, 
—that of bows, before the invention 
of fire-arms, about the year 1460? 
When invasion or sudden attack was 
apprehended, — to the church-yard 
might simultaneously resort the inha- 
bitants of every parish, and there 
speedily supply themselves with wea- 

ons, as from a common armoury.* 

he lopping of brancHes for such a 

urpose would not come within the 
interdict, ** Ne Rector arbores in ce- 
meterio prosternat ;”’ because no tree, 
sustains so little injury by 
opping, as the yew. Lopped, more- 
over, under such patriotic circum- 
stances, the severing of some of its 
branches would be done by the na- 





* Mr. Ritson says, “it may be question- 
ed whether a body of expert archers would 
not, even at this day, be superior to an 
equal number armed with muskets,”—Note, 
page 55, 
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tives with care, and even with venera- 
tion ; considering it almost as a sacred 
beneficent guardian, that was at every 
future crisis to yield them and their 
children a further supply. 


The Diary and Correspondence of Ralph Tho- 
resiy, F.R.S. Author of * The Topography 
of Leeds,”’ 1677—1724. Now first pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscript, ly 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Four 
vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 


ANOTHER diary of a life devoted 
to literature has escaped the accidents 
to which all writings of this kind are 
exposed, and some peculiar dangers of 
its own, and after the lapse of more 
than a century is now offered to the 
public. We rejoice to see remains 
of this kind brought froin their hiding 
places ; they are most valuable deposi- 
tcries of authentic information, to be 
used hereafter in histories of the litera- 
ture and science of England, and in 
the biographies of the distinguished 
men who have raised so high the cha- 
racter of our nation. Many a fact be- 
fore unknown has come forth in the 
Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, and a 
glance at the minute index which is 
added to those volumes, will show that 
we have here a work which in these 
respects is not behind former diaries. 
They present also faithful, and often 
very agreeable pictures of the manners 
of life, the habits and studies of the 

erson who makes the record of his 
ife. And there are no writings which 
equally with these carry us into times 
long passed away, and give us a distinct 
impress of the “‘ manners living” as 
they were. 

The name of Thoresby has been 
long familiar to the public ear. His 
Iucatus Leodiensis, or Topography of 
Leeds, has always been a book prized 
and popular. It is distinguished from 
all books of topography which pre- 
ceded it, and from most of those which 
have followed it, by having the dryness 
of its antiquarian details relieved by an 
occasional intermixture of moral senti- 
ment, or rather of those details having 
received an impress from the amiable 
and devotional spirit of the writer. 
The name of Thoresby is found in the 
writings of 7 of his antiquarian 
contemporaries, for he was ever ready 


to assist in every attempt at illustrating 

the minute points in the history of the 

country. But perhaps heis best known, 
Gent. Mac, February, 1330. 
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and now most frequently mentioned, 
as the possessor of a very extensive and 
curious Museum, in which were de- 
posited rarities both of nature and art; 
fossils and shells; books, manuscripts, 
prints, coins, and autographs. A de- 
scriptive catalogue is annexed to the 
Ducatus. We see in this Diary how 
a private person, in a country town, 
and with a small fortune, was able to 
amass a treasure which may excite the 
envy of the more opulent but less for- 
tunate collector of these times. 

Thoresby was pre-eminently a col- 
lector. He was one of the fathers of 
that still increasing and flourishing fa- 
mily. Like some of his successors, he 
had stored up some things as valuable 
rarities, which better judgment and 
superior knowledge would have led 
him to reject. But compare his Cata- 
logue with that of the Tradescants, 
and how superior was his Museum to 
theirs! There was in it very little to 
be despised, and a great deal to be 
coveted, 

Thoresby was a man of insatiable 
curiosity. As we read his Diary, and 
observe the topics of his correspondence, 
it strikes us that this was the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of his mind. The 
subjects on which his knowledge was 
profound are few; but there are few 
subjects which interest mankind, to 
which his was not at some time or other 
directed. The natural bias of his dis- 
position was to antiquarian and histo- 
rical inquiry. This seems to have been 
given him in his youth. He tells us 
that his mind was directed to one par- 
ticular subject of antiquarian inquiry, 
by a Sermon which he heard in the 
Church of Leeds when he was a boy ; 
and perhaps the general bias of his 
mind to antiquarian pursuits, he might 
owe to a cabinet of coins, part of the 
furniture of his father’s house, which 
his father had purchased of the family 
of Fairfax. 

But he was no less assiduous in re- 
cording than he was in inquiring. We 
have heard of an eminent antiquary of 
the present day, who said that he did 
not think the man deserving the name 
of an antiquary who did not every 
night minute down what he did, what 
he heard, and whom he conversed with. 
Thoresby’s pretensions would bear be- 
ing submitted to this test. We see in 
what is printed how he descended to 
matters the most minute in his personal 
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chronicle, We may guess from what 
is published how much the editor has 
found it necessary to omit. 

- Indeed, to say the truth, valuing as 
we do records such as. these, we can 
well dispense with much that must of 
necessity find a place in a book which 
is to contain an account of what any 
man did every day of his life. It is 
also evident that it is due to the dead, 
and in many cases due to the living, 
that every thing which may be insert- 
ed in Diaries such as these, should not 
go forth to the world to minister matter 
for reproach, or for the comments of 
Hl nature. But it is evident that he 
who sets out upon the principle of re- 
eording every day what he did and 
saw, must live in very unfavourable 
circumstances indeed, if he do not leave 
behind him a work from which much 
may be expected that will amuse, in- 
struct, and inform. 

In many respects the situation of 
Thoresby was favourable. 
was, it is true, in a provincial town, 
but it was then, as it is now, a town 
of great resort, and the fame of his 
museum attracted to his house the per- 
sons of distinction who visited the 
place, andespecially Artists, Naturalists, 
and Antiquaries. But Thoresby was 
fond of travelling. His Diary contains 
more instructive notices than any book 
with which we are acquainted, of the 
facilities and means for moving from 
place to place which our ancestors pos- 
sessed, at a time when steam-carriages 
and mail-coaches were alike unknown; 
and when on these journeys, he often 
admits us to the acquaintance of per- 
sons more eminent than those whom 
he saw in his native town. He fre- 
quently visited London; and, while 
sojourning there, his whole time was 
passed among the Philosophers, the 
Antiquaries, and the more eminent 
divines of the time. He was for ever 
at the libraries and museums. He 
omitted no opportunity of attending 
the. meetings of his brethren of the 
Royal Society at Gresham College. 
And he sometimes, as when he relates 
the conversation which he held with 
the antiquarian Earl of Pembroke in 
that nobleman’s cabinet of medals, 
preserves remarks on scientific subjects, 
which are useful and important. 

. There is scarcely an Antiquary, or a 
distinguished Naturalist of the time, 
with whom Thoresby was not more 
or less acquainted; and there was no 
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one with whom he was acquainted 
whose name does not appear in his 
Diary. With many he was upon terms 
of close intimacy. Not inferior in in- 
terest or in value to the Diary, are the 
letters which accompany it. Among 
the naturalists whom Thoresby had the 
honour to reckon among his friends, 
and whose letters are found in the cor- 
respondence, were Lister, a. 
Ray, Woodward, and Sloane. ut 
the band of Antiquaries of the time 
whom Thoresby numbered among his 
friends, and whose letters grace this 
collection of original correspondence, 
consists of the distinguished names of 
Nicolson, Gibson, the Gales, Smith, 
Lhwyd, Hickes, Sirype, Hearne, and 
Baker. 

The attention of Thoresby was not 
so dissipated over the wide field which 
his curiosity induced him to explore, 
as not to be brought to settle on any 
particular point. In fact, there were 
two subjects to which his attention 
seems to have been more particularly 
directed, and which served as points 
about which to wind the information 
which he collected in his reading, in 
his journies, and by the conversation 
and correspondence of his friends. A 
taunt of the Romanists that the Eng- 
lish Protestants had not encouraged 
virtue, piety. and charity as their fore- 
fathers had done, early roused a spirit 
of inquiry into the justice of the charge, 
and he exulted in the numerous list of 
Protestant benefactors he was able to 
collect: he was ever in the pursuit of 
them, and wherever he found them, 
he not only held them in high esteem, 
but he transferred to his paper the re- 
cord of their liberal deeds. The his- 
tory of his native town, Leeds and the 
district surrounding it, the Loidis and 
the Elmete of Bede, was another point.. 
The Ducatus contains the results, but 
it is in this Diary that we learn how 
he collected the information which 
that volume contains. We see some 
of his topographical theories in their 
rudiments, and persons interested in 
these inquiries may have the same gra+ 
tification from these volumes which is 
afforded by the sight of the earlier ef- 
forts of the artist before he produces a 
finished engraving. 

This subject, however, led directly 
toanother. The field of his topogra- 
phical inquiries became extended be- 
yond its original limits. The whole of 
the great county lay before him then 
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wholly undescribed. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever meditated a work 
upon the history of the county at large; 
but his collections had a bearing upon 
that object, and particularly his bio- 
graphical collections, for it is evident 
that it was enough that a man was 
Eboracensis, to be entitled to more 
than the ordinary curiosity and the 
devotion of Thoresby. 

We should think that this work 
must possess very peculiar claims upon 
the attention of the inhabitants of the 
county of York ; but we are sure the 

eople of Leeds and its neighbourhood 
will find it a work of very surpassing 
interest, exhibiting as it does in such 
minute detail the studies, the habits, 
and the pursuits of their own anti- 
quary, whom we here find to have 
been also a useful townsman, taking 
an active part in all the affairs of the 
borough, interesting himself in every 
thing which tended to advance the 
welfare of the place, and sympathizing 
in all the private sorrows of his neigh- 
bours. 

The peculiarities of Thoresby’s own 
situation and character afford in these 
pages an agreeable subject of contem- 
plation. His father was a merchant, 
and he was trained to merchandize. 
In the early part of his life he was sent 
to Holland to complete bis mercantile 
education; but he never made, as he 
says of himself, a merchant worth a 
farthing, nor got back in profit the 
money which it cost him to become 
free of one of the commercial compa- 
nies of the time. He sustained in this 
character great losses, and it was not 
till he was free from trade, and had 
retired upon a small, very small, inde- 
pendence, that he was free from many 
harassing anxieties, and had much en- 
joyment of life. We see him also em- 
barassed still more in his religious pro- 
fession. ‘There is no more prominent 
feature in his character than a deep 
and earnest feeling of religion. It 
sometimes appears in the Diary ex- 
pressed in language which is almost 
eloquent. It had been wrought into 
his mind by his pious father, who was 
one of the Puritan branches of the 
great Protestant family, and who had 
borne arms in the Parliament service. 
The family of his wife, whom he 
married early, were also zealous Par- 
liamentarians and Puritans. Her 
grandfather had sat in judgment on 
the King, aud suffered death. ‘Thores- 


by was entering life when the great 
struggle was making against the con- 
solidation of a nonconforming interest 
by the remains of the Puritan party. 

e and his father were among the 
principal persons at Leeds who con- 
curred in the creation of a plan set 
apart for Nonconforming worship, as 
soon as the eflorts of the Court were’ a 
a little relaxed in 1672, and to the 
Nonconformists for many years he ad- 
hered. But time passed on, and new 
views entered the mind of Thoresby; 
and euPs as far as what relates to 
himself, {he most interesting parts of 
this Diary are those in which the 
struggles are exhibited of a very de- 
vout and conscientious mind, and the 
arguments are here exhibited, prepara- 
tory to his return to the bosom of the 
Church, in which he remained to the 
conclusion of his life. 

_ Thoresby was eminently the reli- 
gious character. His devotional exer- 
Cises are sO piquant as to excite sur- 
prise in such an age as this. His de- 
votion lost none of its fervour when he 
became a conformist. In the concerns 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, he was 
deeply interested. Those who do not 
peruse these volumes for the value of 
the curious information they contain 
respecting the more eminent literar 
characters, or the manners of the 
time, may be edified by their piety, 
while they follow the reflections of 
Thoresby’s own mind, accompany him 
in his recollections of religious dis- 
courses to which he had attended, or 
peruse the letters of men distinguished 
among the pious of an age gone by, 
Heywood, Henry, and Boyse; or. the 
prelates, Sharp aud Burnet. 

We cannot close this notice without 
observing that we have no where seen 
accounts equally minute of the pro- 
ceedings of a community of Dissenters 
in the most interesting period of their 
history, with those which are here 
exhibited of the Nonconformists of 
Leeds. 

We have a good portrait of the 
worthy man whose life is here so 
plainly mapped out before us; and 
there are a few useful .notes by the 
very able Editor, who has some- 
times introduced original notices of 
persons, chiefly the Yorkshire anti- 
quaries, who are less known to the 
reader, and who formed the literaty 
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circle in which, when at home, 
Thoresby was often to be found. 


—_@— 

Fitz of Fitz-Ford, a Legend of Devon. By 
Mrs, Bray, Author of De Foix, The White- 
hoods, Protestant, &c. &c. Dedicated by 
permission to his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 3 vols. post 8vo. Smith and Elder. 
1830. 

IT has been somewhere, and we 
think with great truth, observed, that 
if a man would become a poet he 
should take up his residence in a 
mountain-country ; and as we do not 
mean to quote this remark as if re- 
stricted to writers in metre only, we 
may assert that “ Fitz of Fitz-Ford "4 
will form a striking example of its 
truth. This is now the fourth Ro- 
mance, from the pen of Mrs. Bray, 
which has been noticed in these pages. 
Characteristic and instructive as the 
others are, to this, for the reason above 
assigned, depending on the circum- 
stances under which it has been writ- 
ten, we are disposed to give the palm. 
Mrs. Bray is evidently a keen observer 
of nature, whether in the varied per- 
sonages, of all degrees, ‘* who strut and 
fret their hour on the stage of human 
life,” or in the scenery of that magni- 
ficent theatre in which they act, 

“ the forms eternal of created things, 

The radiant Sun, the Moon’s nocturnal lamp, 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the 

rolling globe, 

—— the green earth, the wild resounding 





waves, 

With light and shade alternate, warmth and 
cold, 

And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 

And all the fair variety.” 

Placed in a situation where these 
beautiful features are continually be- 
fore the eye, the most callous and in- 
sensible heart must, in some degree, 
acknowledge their influence. What, 
then, must be their effect on a pure 
and polished imagination, in which, as 
by nature’s mirror, the glassy lake, each 
surrounding object is reflected, if in a 
new position, still with the strictest 
truth—a truth which the writer stu- 
dious of nature will find acknowledged 
by that universal responsive feelin 
which her great Author has ianghonted 
in the human breast, accordant with 
his works. 

The scene of Mrs. Bray’s Romance, 
as she tells us in the Introduction, is 
laid in the immediate neighbourhood 
of her own residence, Tavistock. The 


traditions of the place have afforded 
her, it appears, some slight ground- 
work for her story ; one of which says, 
that Judge Glanvile, who flourished in 
the reign of Elizabeth, condemned his 
own daughter to death. And Prince 
has told us, that Sir John Fitz, coun- 
sellor-at-law and sheriff of Devon, in 
the above-mentioned zra, was much 
addicted to the study of judicial astro- 
logy, and that casting the nativity of 
his child, even at the moment of its 
taking place, found by ‘* these arts 
inhibited and out of warrant” that he 
would come to an unlucky end. It 
fell out indeed as the astrologer had 
predicted: this son having attained to 
manhood, killed his neighbour, Sir Ni- 
cholas Slanning, in a duel, and sub- 
sequently ended his days by suicide. 
Ve should infringe on the usual 
limits appropriated in these columns to 
a review, if we should particularly de- 
tail the plot which Mrs. Bray has con- 
structed on the above hints, or should 
attempt to describe all the characters 
introduced into her Romance. Her in- 
timate acquaintance with history, and 
ancient manners in general, and her 
local experience in Devon, has afforded 
her great advantages in the formation 
of her tale. Thus we have bold and 
masterly sketches of cavern scenes, in 
which the bands of outlawed miners, 
who infested Dartmoor in the time of 
Elizabeth, are the actors. Levi, a 
Jew, an agent for the illegal traffic of 
these men, is a particularly well-con- 
ceived and finely-sustained character. 
The scene in which Mrs. Alice 
Physic (a proper name, by the bye, of 
frequent occurrence among the De- 
vonian commonalty) details to Master 
Barnabas, the instructor of the Latin 
boys in the Schola Regia Tavistock- 
ensis, Mike of the Mount, the Min- 
strel, &c. seated round the kitchen-fire 
of the knightly mansion of Fitz-Ford, 
the tale of Judge Glanvile condemning, 
in his legal office, his own daughter to 
death, is such, as we conceive, may be 
fairly paralleled with Corporal Trim’s 
relation of his young master’s death to 
the inmates of the kitchen, in the 
pages of that great master of the cords 
of human sympathy, Sterne. (See vol. 
i. p. 229 et seg.) We extract a portion 
of the death-bed scene of Sir Hugh 
Fitz (Mrs. Bray seems to have taken 
the liberty of designating him Hugh 
instead of John, his real name, for the 
sake of distinguishing him from his ill- 
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fated son), as we think this passage 
fairly illustrative of her talent for the 
pathetic, and as it turns on the final 
melancholy catastrophe of the tale. 


*¢ Sir Hugh now lay extended on his bed, 
his head and arms propped up by pillows, 
drawing his breath with pain, and now and 
then raising those eyes to heaven, in which 
the watery rheum of dissolution had already 
settled, rendering dim every remaining spark 
of light and animation. ‘The damps of death 
hung on his brow, as these, with pious care, 
were from time to time wiped off by the hand 
of that beloved son who now stood fixed, 
with « countenance all sorrow, by his side. 

‘¢ His wife was not present ; for Lady Fitz 
was one of those persons whose refinement of 
feeling, anxious to spare itself, but less care- 
ful of the feelings of the dying, could not 
bear the sight of death. She had therefore 
shunned the partner of years, of weal, and 
woe, whilst the vital spark yet glimmered ere 
it expired; and, but for the filial love of Sir 
John Fitz, the death-bed of the old man 
would have been left to the attendance of 
menials and that of Savegrace, a puritanical 
minister, who, during the latter years of Sir 
Hugh’s life, had managed to find consi- 
derable favour in his sight.” 

*¢ John Fitz supported Sir Hugh in his 
arms, and the old man’s head rested on the 
bosom of his son. ‘ John,’ said he, ‘ my dear 
boy, whilst I lived, I feared to tell you what I 
would now reveal in my last moments ; for it 
must not go down a secret with me to the 
grave.—At thy birth there was an evil in- 
fluence of the Second that foretold a fearful 
end to thee, and that by violent means.— 
You have a hot temper, apt to stir at strife. 
—Promise me, before I die, that you will 
shun to draw your sword on occasions of 
quarrel—promise it, and I shail die in 
peace.’ Sir Hugh spoke these words with 
so much effort, and in such a low tone, that 
it was only by the rivetted attention with 
which John Fitz listened, that he could un- 
derstand their import. He did so however, 
and replied in a voice full of emotion, ‘ I 
will promise this, my dear father; you shall 
be obeyed.” 

«« The father caught these expressions of 
obedience to his last counsel with eager joy 5 
for an instant his eye brightened, and life 
seemed to revive like the flame of a lamp 
which is seen to leap up but the moment 
before its total extinction. He pronounced 
the words, ‘God bless you, my son!’ in a 
distinct voice; but, in another moment, the 
transient animation of his countenance was 
gone, and the rigidity of death showed itself 
in every feature. He sunk back in a swoon, 
from which he never recovered.” 


In closing these brief notices we 
would observe, that we think the cen- 
sure of Mrs. Bray on the love of family 





pedigree (vol. i. p. 89), however keenly 
pointed, somewhat hard upon us as 
antiquaries: a respect for a long line of 
distinguished and honourable ancestors 
is, or ought to be, some incentive to 
virtuous conduct. It may be also re- 
marked, that notes, whether personal 
or illustrative, which have a tendency 
to bring the reader from the illusion to 
which he has willingly submitted his 
imagination, back to the present time, 
had much better be incorporated in 
the introduction, or at least be placed 
at the end of a work of fiction. It is 
in our Opinion, and we care not what 
authority may sanction a contrary prac- 
tice, very erroneous judgment to let 
the reader too frequently behind the 
scenes. We conclude with expressing 
our hearty approbation of * Fitz of 
Fitz-Ford,” whether for the sound 


principles of religion and morality 


which it every where incidentally in- 
culcates, its lively delineations of cha- 
racter, its faithful pictures of ancient 
manners and Devonian scenery, or the 
simplicity of style with which it is 
penned. Indeed the last is a point 
which we think worthy of peculiar 
commendation ; there is nothing of 
pedantry and affectation in the diction 
of this tale; none of the Hellenism 
and Latinity which learning is often 
tempted to engraft on the English 
tongue. We suspect that Mrs. Bray, 
while composing these volumes, has 
kept her eye fixedly on our own great 
Shakspeare, and on Cervantes, as he 
appears in the excellent translation of 
his Don Quixote by Jarvis; and we 
will venture to predict that her reward _ 
will be a permanent name among the 
first class of the writers of amusing and 
instructive fiction ; and that when the 
numerous works, depicting the in- 
trigues, the follies, and the habits of 
fashionable life, in the present age, 
shall sleep in undisturbed repose and 
oblivion with the real characters which 
they pretend to delineate, Mrs. Bray's 
Romances will survive, an example of 
the permanence secured by an adhe- 
rence to the simplicity of nature. 

These volumes are interspersed with 
several pleasing pieces of poetry from 
the pen of the Rev. E. A. Bray, to one 
of which, a ballad on the superstitious 
custom of looking through the key- 
hole of the church-door on Midsummer 
eve, we have given a place in our 
** Poet’s-Corner.” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or Nearly Ready. 

Sruart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, Part 10, with Supplement, which 
completes Vol. IV. and the Work. 

The whole Interior of King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, consisting 
of a Series of Practical Drawings of Plans, 
Elevations, Interior Perspective, Views, 
Sections, Details, Mouldings, Ornaments, 
and Sculpture of the Chapel, drawn from 
actual admeasurements. By L. N. Cortine- 
HAM, Architect; with Observations on Go- 
thic Architecture, &c. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in St. 
Petersburg and Odessa, in the years 1827, 
1828, and 1829. By Epowarp Morton, 
M.B. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. 

Nineteen Sermons on Prayer. By the 
Compiler of ‘‘ The School Prayer Book.” 

Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ard- 
kinglass, written by himself. 

Sir Ralph Esher, or Memoirs of a Gen- 
tlemen of the Court of Charles H. 

Personal Memoirs of Pryce Gordon, Esq. 

The Private Correspondence of John Pin- 
kerton, Esq. Edited by Dawson Turner, 


The Correspondence of Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. 

Musical Memoirs, or an Account of the 
State of Music in England, from the first 
Commemoration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1784, to 1822, with Anecdotes 
of the Professors. By W.T. Parke. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, By 
T, Campsett, Esq. 

The Life of Titian. 
coTE, Esq. 

The Life of Henry Fuseli, R.A. By 
Joun Knowtes, Esq. 

Personal Memoirs of Capt. Cooxe. Writ- 
ten by himself. 

Life of Sir Joseph Banks, with Selections 
from his Correspondence. By a Member 
of the Royal Society. 

The Life of John Hampden. By Lord 
Nucent. 

History of Modern Greece, By James 
Emerson, Esq. 

Private History of the French Cabinet, 
during the period of the Directory, the 
Consulate, and the Reign of Napoleon. By 
M. Bourrienne, Private Secretary to the 
Emperor. 

An Account of the Subversion of the 
Constitution in Portugal by Don Miguel. 
By Lord Porcuester. 

Commentaries of the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. Vols, 3 and 4. By I. D’Israzu, 
Esq. 

A Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Strait. By Capt. F. W. Beecuey, R.N. 
in which Pitcairn’s Ireland, Taheiti, Kamts- 


By James Nortu- 


chatka, Loo Choo, and other places in the 
Pacific, were visited. 

Travels among the Bedouins and Waha- 
bees. By the late Joun Lewis Burk- 
HARDT, Esq. 

Travels in various Parts of Peru; com- 
prising a Year’s Residence at Potosi. By 
Epmunp Temp te. 

Travels in Poland and the Crimea, and 
various Parts of the Turkish Empire. By 
the late James Wesster, Esq. of tie Inner 
Temple. 

Letters from Nova Scotia; or, Sketches 
of a Young Country. By Capt. W. Moor- 
SOM. 

Notes on Hayti, made during a Residence 
in that Republic. By Cuantes MacKenzig, 
Esq., late Consul-General at Hayti. 

Four Years Residence in the West Indies. 
By F. W. H. Baytey. 

A New Novel, from the pen of Mr. Ho- 
RACE Situ, entitled ‘ Walter Colyton,” 
a Tale of the Court of James I. 

The Barony, a Romance. By Miss A. 
M. Porrer. 

The Verb of the English Language Ex- 
plained. 


—— 


Preparing for Publication. 

Letters on the Physical History of the 
Earth, addressed to Professor Blumenhach. 
By the late J. A. De Luc, F.R.S. Professor 
of Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen. 
Translated from the French. 

Notices of Brazil in 1828-9. By the Rev. 
R. Watsn, LL.D. &c. 

The three Histories: the History of an 
Enthusiast ; the History of an Enervé; the 
History of a Misanthrope. By Maria Jane 
JewsBuny. 

Essay on Superstition ; being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Physical Influence on the 
Mind, in the Production of Dreams, Visions, 
Ghosts, and uther supernatural Appearances. 
By W. Newnuam, Esq. Author of A Tribute 
of Sympathy, &c. 

Oxford English Prize Essays, now first 
collected, 

Dr. Larpner intends to devote eight vo- 
lumes of his Cyclopzedia to the Lives of the 
most illustrious literary and scientific Cha- 
racters, since the Revival of Letters in Eu- 
rope to the present day. Mr. T. Moore 
is engaged in writing a Life of Petrarch. 
Lives of the most illustrious Naval Cha- 
racters are to be written by Mr. Soutuey, 
and the Military ones by the Rev. G. R. 
Gueic. The Bishop of Cloyne contributes 
to the scientific department. 

A familiar Treatise on Life Assurances and 
Annuities. By Rosert Rankin, Secretary 
to the Bristol Union Fire and Life Insurance 
Company. 
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A descriptive Road-Book for the Use of 
Travellers in Germany. By E. A. Domeir. 

Chronicles of a School-Room; or, Cha- 
racters in Youth and Age. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hatt. 

Arcana of Science and Register of the 
useful Arts, for 1830. 

The Living Temple, in which Man is con- 
sidered in his true relation to the ordinary 
Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the 
Author of ‘¢ The Morning and Evening Sa- 
crifice,” &e. 

Discourses on the Millennium, the Doc- 
trine of Election, Justification by Faith, the 
Assurance of Faith, and the Freeness of the 
Gospel, &c. By the Rev. Micnart Rus- 
seL, LL.D. Author of ** A Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History,’’ &c. 

A Second Series of Stories from the 
History of Scotland. By the Rev. Avrxan- 
DER STEWART. 

A complete History of the Jews, in An- 
cient and Modern ‘Times, By the Rev. 
Georce Croty. 


CamprincE, Fel. 5. 


Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each to 
the two best proficients in mathematical and 
natural philosopy, among the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, were on Friday last ad- 
judged to Mr. Steventon, of Corpus Christi 
College, and Mr. Heaviside, of Sydney Sussex 
College, the third and second Wranglers. 

The Norrisian prize for the year 1829 
was on Monday last adjudged to Wm. Sel- 
wyn, Esq. B A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
for his Essay on the following subject :— 
«¢ The Doctrine of Types, and its influence 
on the Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment.” 


Lorp Byron, Mr. Murray, ano Mr. Cot- 
BURN. 


At a Trade Sale, Feb. 19, at the Albion, 
amongst other things submitted to the 
hammer, were the copy-rights of 65 of Lord 
Byron’s minor poems. Mr. Hanson, one of 
Lord Byron’s executors, and the two great 
publishers, Messrs. Murray and Colburn, 
were present. Upon the lot being put up, 
Mr. Murray was the first bidder at 500 
pounds : the bidding went on till it amounted 
to the enormous sum of 3,700 guineas, when 
it was knocked down to Mr. Murray. At 
this moment Mr. Colburn claimed the pur- 
chase, and much altercation ensued, when the 
room became in a state of complete confu- 
sion,the Company contending on the one hand 
that it was Mr. Murray’s, and Mr. Colburn 
on the other that it was his. It was a very 
considerable time before Mr. Colburn could 
get a hearing, when he submitted the case 
to the company : he stated that he had given 
the auctioneer unlimited authority to go on 
bidding till he desired him to stop, which 
the auctioneer did not deny. Finally, Mr. 
Colburn very handsomely gave the purchase 
up to Mr. Murray, which information was 
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received by the company in terms of accla- 
mation ; when, after an hour's altercation, 
the business uf the day went on. 

The following is a list of the poems, most 
if not all of which have been already pub- 
lished : 

On leaving Newstead Abbey—Epitaph on 
a Friend—A Fragment—The Tear—An 
Occasional Prologue—On the Death of Mr. 
Fox—Stanzas to a Lady with the Poems of 
Camoens—To M.—To Woman—To M. S. 
G.—Song—To -—To Mary, on re- 
ceiving her Picture—Dametas—To Marion 
—Oscar of Alva—To the Duke of D.— 
Adrian’s Address to his Soul when dying— 
Translation—Translations, from Catullus, 
—of the Epitaph on Virgil and Tibullus— 
from Catullus—Imitated from Catullus— 
Translations from Anacreon. ‘To his Lyre; 
Ode IfI.—Fragments of School Exercises— 
Episode of Nisus and Euryalus—Translation 
from the Media of Euripides—Thoughts 
suggested by a College Examination—To 
the Earl of .—Granta, a Medley— 
Lachin y Gair~To Romance—Elegy on 
Newstead Abbey—The Death of Calmar 
and Orla—To E. N. L., Esq.—To 
Stanzas—Lines, written beneath an Elm in 
Harrow Church-yard—English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers—Notes to English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers—Waltz: an Apostro- 
phic Hymn—Farewell to England—To my 
Daughter, on the Morning of her Birth— 
To Jessy—Song to Inez—Lines to T. 
Moore, Esq.—Ode—Curse of Minerva— 
Lord Byron to his Lady—Lines found in 
the Traveller's Book at Chamouni—Child- 
ish Recollections—To a Lady—*‘ On this 
Day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year.”— 
Lord Byron’s Reply to Lines written by Mr. 
Fitzgerald —Windsor Poetics — Werner— 
Heaven and Earth—Vision of Judgment— 
The Island—Age of Bronze—Deformed 
Transformed—Mortgante Maggiore—Par- 
liamentary Speeches—Eight Poems printed 
in Mr. Hobhouse’s Miscellanies. 

The copyright of eleven cantos of Don 
Juan, (V. to XVI.) was the next lot sold, 
which was bought in by the executors of 
Lord Byron for 310 guineas. 











Frency Drama. 


Notice of Gustavus Adolphus, a Tragedy in 
Five Acts, by Lucien Arnault. 


Historians, poets, orators, et hoc genus 
omne, have made Gustavus Adolphus the 
subject of their lucubrations; we are not, 
therefore, astonished, that the event which 
terminated his career has been introduced 
at the Theatre Frangais. The Rev. Walter 
Harte, about seventy years since, wrote the 
history of his life; in which, if he had de- 
voted as much attention to style and com- 
position, as he has to profound research, 
he would have produced a master-piece : he 
has, however, fulfilled the more important 
branch of his duty as a biographer, and has, 
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in consequence, considerable claims upon 
the public gratitude; at any rate he has the 
approbation of those who can duly appre- 
ciate laborious inquiry, although unaccom- 
panfed with the graces of rhetoric, or the 
tinsel of fiction, that essential to the popu- 
larity of a modern work. Mr. Harte’s ac- 
count of the death of Gustavus may be 
summed up as follows :— 

On the 29th Oct. 1632, Gustavus took 
leave of his queen, at Erfurt, and set out 
for Naumburg: his rapid advance from Ba- 
varia was unexpected by Walstein, the Im- 
perialist general, who had then detached a 
division under Pappenheim, to take posses- 
sion of Halle. Gustavus having intercepted 
a letter to an Imperialist officer, ordering him 
to hasten to Halle, and come on with Pappen- 
heim to join the main body, he immediately 
decided on attacking Walstein while his 
forces were scattered. The 5:h Nov. was 
occupied in advancing ; and by the evening 
of that day, the armies were in presence on 
the plain of Lutzen, separated only by the 
high road from Leipsic, on each side of 
which was a deep ditch. Gustavus passed 
the night in his coach. His intention was 
to attack the enemy before dawn, but a 
thick mist prevented him. He had divine 
service performed early; and at uine o’clock 
he rode through the lines, and harangued 
his troops; he then put himself at the head 
of the right wing, accompanied by the Duke 
of Saxe-Lauenburg, several aids-de-camp, 
and a few of his household. When the 
action had commenced, he observed that 
some of the brigades did not advance, like 
the others, to pass the ditch; he rode up 
and called out to them, to stand firm at least, 
and sce their master die. The king’s ad- 
dress had the desired effect; he advanced 
against the enemy, and soon received a mor- 
tal wound. Pappenheim arrived during the 
engagement, but with only a part of his 
division: he tock his favourite post, (that 
opposed to Gustavus,) but while giving 
some orders, he was struck by a falconet 
ball, which caused his death. Piccolomini 
remained on the field till the last; he re- 
ceived several wounds, but would not retire; 
he even attempted to carry off the dead budy 
of Gustavus. 

Lauenburg is accused of being concerned 
in the king’s death. A story is related of a 
personal affront he received from Gustavus, 
and which excited his resentment: this 
anecdote may suit a romance, and is thought 
to have had its origin south of the Alps; 
se nen é vero, é ben trovato. Riccio (de 
bellis Germanicis) declares it anilem fabellam, 
muliercularem deliramentum, As all who 
were near Gustavus perished, except Lauen- 
burg, who immediately rode out of the 
battle, without communicating the circum- 
stance to Duke Bernard of Weimar, or the 
Swedish general Kniphausen, the Swedes to 
this day believe that he gave some signal, 
and was thus accessary to the event; but 
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whether his motives be founded on a private 
injury, or in fanaticism for the Imperial 
cause, cannot at this distance of time be 
determined. 

To confine a dramatist to historical fact 
would be unreasonable, for some latitude is 
necessary for the play of imagination; but 
in the present case, the uncertainty which 
attaches to the king’s death, justifies the 
introduction of even doubtful circumstances. 
Mr. Arnault represents Lauenburg as smart- 
ing with a recollection of the injury he has 
received from Gustavus, who generously 
apologises to him. This magnanimity places 
the duke in a dilemma, as he has been or- 
dered by a secret tribunal (a sort of Yehm), 
to kill the king. While in a state of sus- 
pense, he is reminded of his duty by Fre- 
deric, a fanatical student, who fearing the 
duke’s irresolution, decides on committing 
the act himself; he advauces to the tent 
where Gustavus is asleep, and fires at him, 
but without effect; he is then arrested, tried, 
and condemned. On the trial it appears, 
that the pistol he had used belonged to 
Lauenburg, then presiding; but the young 
enthusiast, in order to serve his cause, finds 
an excuse, and congratulates himself, that 
he leaves behind him one who is bound to 
attempt the same deed. While Frederic is 
awaiting the order for his execution, the 
king enters and gives him a free pardon; 
which act makes him as enthusiastic in his 
favour, as he was before in the cause of his 
enemies, 

The next incident which Mr. Arnault has 
invented, is the arrival of a deputation from 
Sweden, exhorting Gustavus to put an end 
to the war. He declares his intention rather 
to abdicate; which so moves the deputies 
that they cease to oppose his views: the 
young Christina is publicly deciared his suc- 
cessor, and the crown is solemnly placed on 
her head by her father. Public prayer is 
then made; the signal for engagement is 
given; and Gustavus is soon after brought 
in mortally wounded, Lauenburg having 
given the concerted signal to the enemy. 
The king continues to give orders, lives to 
hear the shout of victory, and dies in the 
embraces of his wife and daughter. After 
his death Piccolomini is introduced, and 
surrenders his sword to the royal corpse; 
this anecdote is borrowed from Dugueschin, 
but though quite unfounded respecting Gus- 
tavus, is perfectly consistent with the per- 
sonal respect entertained for him by many of 
his enemies. 

The play is decidedly of the classical 
school, excepting of course the substitution 
of a pistol for a dagger. Without a single 
change of scene, the whole tragedy is re- 
presented in a large tent, decorated with the 
Swedish arms. It is true, that by occa- 
cionally drawing a curtain in the tent, a 
camp is rendered visible; but with that ex- 
ception, we find the conversations and in- 
terviews of Gustavus, the consultations of 
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conspirators, the trial of a criminal, prepa- 
ration for his death, public prayers, and 
finally the death of Gustavus, all taking 
place in the said tent. The language is 
dignified and harmonious; many fine senti- 
ments are embodied; and it is something in 
favour of the piece, that we meet with none 
of those tedious speeches in rhymed prose, 
which so frequently annoy us in French 
plays. However the principal beauties of 
this tragedy bear so much resemblance to 
approved parts of successful dramas, parti- 
cularly Epicharis and Marino Faleiro, (the 
French pieces so named are alluded to,) that 
without precisely incurring the charge of 
plagiarism, the author can scarcely claim 
the merit of originality. It was well re- 
ceived at the first representation (Jan. 23), 
but the French critics are divided in their 
opinions repecting its merit, W. S, B. 





Arrican TatTooinc, 
(Extracted fiom Lander’s Records of Africa; 
reviewed in p. 129.) 

The operation of tattooing, by which the 
different races in Africa are distinguished 


from each other much more easily than by . 


any natural peculiarity in the colour of the 
skin, or their general appearance, is per- 
formed by a sharp iron instrument, some- 
what larger than, but certainly not unlike 
the blade of a common English pen-knife ; 
and children generally, at the age of six or 
seven years, undergo this painful process, 
which indeed cannot be effected without 
putting the poor creatures to excruciating 
torture. I saw two girls tattooed at Katun- 
ga, in the following manner: The hands 
and feet of each being first bound, the head 
was held by the father, and the operator he- 
gan his work by making five incisions on 
the forehead with the instrument above de- 
scribed ; the little sufferer uttering the most 
piercing screams, till from hoarseness she 
was unable longer to cry aloud, or speak 
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as to be understood. This being done, the 
man cut eight other deep gashes on the left 
cheek; and the only means by which one 
could then judge of the child’s distress was 
by observing a large pool of mingled blood 
and tears on the ground, fed by a copious 
stream flowing from the face of the little 
innocent. 

The patients are invariably left to bleed 
till they become insensible ; and death fre- 
quently occurs in weakly cases. After some 
days, when their strength is in a measure 
restored, they are privileged to beg in the 
streets till their wounds completely heal; 
and this does not take place oftentimes for 
four or five months after the operation, the 
children, during that long period, carry 
slender branches of trees in their hands, in 
order to scare away flies, which, on alight- 
ing upon the lacerated face, cause consider- 
able pain, and occasion it to swell prodi- 
giously. This imparts to the countenance 
an unsightly appearance; one than which 
nothing can be more truly disgusting ; and 
many of these pitiable objects we observed 
in the deepest misery, wandering through 
the streets of Katunga, and other cities, 
and almost starving for want of food. 

When a Yaribean perpetrates ever so tri- 
vial a crime, the tattoo mark of his nation 
is so crossed by other incisions, inflicted 
upon him by the ministers of justice, that 
it becomes utterly undistinguishable, and 
the impression of another people is substi- 
tuted on the other side of the face in its 
stead. With this brand, which can never 
be erased, he quits his native country, in 
which he was looked upon as 
$s A mark for Scorn 
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To point his slow unmoving finger at,”” 
and dies in a foreign land, unpitied and un- 
known. 
The subjoined are the tattoo marks of the 
natives of the most considerable countries 
soin Western and Central Africa. 





Gent. Mag, February, 1830. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 28. Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treasurer, 
in the Chair. 

The statement of George Constantine 
(noticed in our last report, p. 66,) was read 
to the meeting. It relates the particulars ofa 
journey he took from Bristol by theAust pas- 
sage to Chepstow, and so into Wales; and 
details very fully the political discourse he 
had with his clerical companions, the Dean 
of Westbury and his brother, disclosing se- 
veral particulars of historical importance 
relative to the period, which is that when 
Henry the Eighth was contemplating his 
marriage with Anna of Cleve. 

Feb. 4 and 11, Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 
in the Chair. 

An elaborate essay by the Prince of 
Canino (Lucien Buonaparte), was received 
through the Earl of Aberdeen, the Pre- 
sident of the Society, to whom it had been 
transmitted (in the form of an English 
translation) by Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart 
(who is son-in-law to the Prince) ; aud its 
perusal entirely occupied these two meet- 
ings. It is descriptive of some hypogea of 
Etruscan vases, unexampled in extent, 
which have been recently discovered on the 
Prince’s estate at Canino. The first ex- 
-cavations were made in 1828; they were 
eontinued during last year for four mouths, 
and at one time a hundred labourers were 
employed. Within the space of a rubeo of 
land no less than 2000 vases were ex- 
humed, of which about 200 have inscrip- 
tions. The general execution of the paint- 
ings is of admirable beauty ; and is consi- 
dered by the Prince to assert the constant 
superiority of Italian over Greek art. It 
appears that the site is that of Vitulonia, 
‘6 the seat of Italian grandeur” before the 
foundation of Rome, and which the Prince 
appears to consider had no longer any ex- 
istence after the foundation of that city. 
Upon this presumption he rests his com- 
putation, that the deposits must have been 
made before that epoch, which, he proceeds 
to observe, was 400 years previous to the 
zera of the perfection of the arts in Greece. 
To maintain the hypothesis of this greatly 
anterior superiority of Italian art, a long 
series of ingenious arguments is employed; 
whilst, to reconcile this opinion (which has 
been entertained only by Buonaroti and 
one or two others) with Winckelman and 
a host of conflicting authors, it is remarked 
that, as a colony of the Pelasgi, the Etrus- 
cans may by:some have been termed Greeks, 
without any intention of confounding them 
with the Helleni. It appeared, however, 
to be the general opinion of the Members 
of the Society present at the reading, that 


the Prince of Canino has assigned too early 
a date for the formation of these hypogea ; 
in consequence, as it seems, of having dis- 
regarded the probability that the town to 
which they belonged, whether known as 
Vitulonia or under some other name, may 
have existed for a considerable period poste- 
rior to that at which its extinction has been 
dated. Among the inscribed vases, only one al- 
ludes to the nameVitulonia ; the city is repre- 
sented upon it as a matron, assisting at a sa- 
crifice to Bacchus. A member of the Society 
showed to his friends a letter he had re- 
ceived from Italy, containing copies of some 
of the inscriptions (none of which, we be- 
lieve, have yet been received from Lord 
Dudley Stuart ); part of them consist en- 
tirely of Etruscan characters, (of which 
alphabets may be seen in the ‘ Celtic Dru- 
ids, by Godfrey Higgins, esq.”) but others, 
of Greek letters, of very perfect and appa- 
rently modern formation. 

On the 11th, Samuel Prout, Esq. of Brix- 
ton, (the eminent landscape draughtsman,) 
and William Hoskings, Esq. of Furnival’s 
Inn, architect, were elected Fellows ; and 
to the foreign list was added the name of 
s* M. Louis Francois Petit Radel, Member 
of the Royal Institute of France, in the class 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres; a gentleman well versed in the his- 
tory and antiquities of various parts of Eu- 
rope, and who has particularly distinguished 
himself by his researches into the early his- 
tory and antiquities of Greece and Italy.” 

Feb. 18. Wm. Hamilton, Esq. 
the chair. 

Edward Orme, Esq. of Fitzroy-square, and 
Austin Cooper, Esq. of Dublin, were elected 
Fellows. 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, F. S.A. sent an account of some 
Norman tiles in the church of Rotherfield 
Greys, Oxfordshire. 

Crofton Croker, Esq. F. S. A. communi- 
cated three interesting letters Ly Mr. James 
Murphy, architect, (author of Travels in 
Portugal, &c. see vol. Ixv. p.848), addressed 
to his patron, the Right Hon. Wm. Burton 
Conyngham, whilst employed iu Portugal in 
1789, in making his elaborate drawings of 
the church and royal monastery of Batalha, 
which have lately (see our last Magazine) 
been presented to the Society by Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker. 

Mr. Ellis then read (from the Cottonian 
collection,) a memorial of the Levant mer- 
chants to King James the First, detailing 
some curious particulars relative to the in- 
tercourse maintained at that period between 
this country and Turkey. 
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MIDSUMMER EVE: 
ABautap. By tue Rev. E. A. Bray, 
Of Tavistock ; from Mrs. Bray’s Romance of 
Fitz of Fitz-Ford. 

SCARCE sheds the Moon, through rolling 

clouds, 
A faint and flickering light ; 
Long has the wearied villager 
Shared the ‘‘ deep sleep” of night. 


Slow o’er the church-yard’s lonely path 
Young Edward bends his way, 

Where bodies, from life’s cares and toils, 
Rest till the judgment day. 


Yews, drear as death, in lengthening rows 
Spread a chill gloom around ; 

Beneath the verdant vault, his steps 
In startling echoes sound. 


The bat in circles o’er his head 
On leathern pinion flits, 
What time, ’tis said, the wailing ghost 
His narrow mansion quits. 


With heart undaunted he proceeds 
To where, amid the skies, 

The spire uplifts his haughty head, 
And wind and storm defies. 


He enters now the frowning porch 
That guards the hallowed door ; 

And, seated on its smooth-worn bench, 
Thus cons his purpose o’er. 


*¢ Here, till the hour of midnight sound, 
With patient heed I stay : 

Such is my Emma’s fond command, 
And gladly I obey. 


*«* Long though so coy, the yielding maid 
Has smiled on my request ; 
To-morrow quits a mother’s care, 
And seeks a husband’s breast. 


«* What joys were mine, when thus she cried? 
* I know my Edward ’s true: 

My mother and my home I’Il leave 
To live and die with you! 


‘¢¢ By arts, which now | blush to own, 
I oft your love have tried ; 

And, if your courage be as strong, 
Yourself shall now decide, 


‘¢ ¢ Midsummer’s awful eve is near, 
When they whose hearts are bold 

May, at the great church-door, ’tis said, 
The train of death behold ! 


*¢¢There, through the key-hole (such the 


tale), 
At midnight hour, the eye 
Sees those slow pacing through the aisle 
Who in the year shall die. 


*¢ ¢ Learn whether, then, the virgin train 
(If you the sight can brave) 

Shall lead me to the nuptial bower, 
Or bear me to the grave. 


*< ¢ For why, short joy to either heart, 
Should wedlock join our hands; 

If death, to pierce each heart the more, 
So soon shall break the bands ?’” 


Now through the sacred pile resounds 
The long, last hour of night ; 

To the broad keyhole bends the youth, 
And through it darts his sight, 


Bright through the windows bursts the 
oon 
And pours her beams around ; 
He hears, re-echoing through the aisles, 
Slow footsteps tread the ground, 


Instant he sees a numerous train 
Approach in solemn pace ; 

A sable shroud surrounds each limb 
And pale is every face. 


He watch’d; and, ere to ailes remote 
The spectres slow withdrew, 

Most, if, not all the ghostly train, 
The youth with horror knew ! 


Some, doom’d in manhood’s prime to fall ; 
Some in the pride of charms ; 

And mothers, with their new-born babes . 
Reposing in their arms ! 


The feeble forms of hoary age 
Pass on with tott’ring knees : 

A cold sweat bathes his shudd’ring limbs 
When, last, himself he sees ! 


Another Edward meets his eye, 
And ends the horrid train ! 

His breath is stopp’d, his eyes are fixed, 
His bosom throbs with pain. 


His locks are stiffen’d with affright, 
His breath distends with sighs, 

Scarce can his limbs support him home— 
He enters—falls—and dies ! 


—_—? > 


Written for a Lady’s Album, under an 
Autograph of the Duke of Wellington. 


HEN Freedom, half vanquished, was 
yielding to Fate, 
Whose power, interposing, dark Destiny 
braved ? 
The darker the tempest, more firm and elate 
Rose Wellington’s spirit — and Europe 
was saved ! 
London, Feb. 15. H, F. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fel. 4. 

The fourth Session of the present Parlia- 
ment was this day opened by Royal Com- 
mission; when the Lord Chancellor delivered 
the following Speech :— 

*¢ My Lords and Gent/emen, 

«¢ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that his Majesty receives from 
all Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their desire to maintain and cultivate the 
most friendly relations with this country. 
His Majesty has seen with satisfaction that 
the war between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte has been brought to a conclusion. 
The efforts of his Majesty to accomplish 
the main objects of the Treaty of the 6th 
July, 1827, have been unremitted. His 
Majesty having recently concerted with his 
Allies measures for the pacification and final 
settlement of Greece, trusts that he shall 
be enabled, at an early period, to communi- 
cate to you the particulars of this arrange- 
ment, with such information as may explain 
the course which his Majesty has pursued 
throughout the progress of these important 
transactions. His Majesty laments that he 
is unable to announce to you the prospect 
of a reconciliation between the Princes of 
the House of Braganza. His Majesty has 
not yet deemed it expedient to re-establish, 
upon their ancient footing, his Majesty’s 
diplomatic relations with the kingdom of 
Portugal. But the numerous embarrass- 
ments arising from the continued interrup- 
tion of these relations increase his Majesty’s 
desire to effect the termination of so serious 
an evil, 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty has directed the Estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every attention 
to economy, and it will be satisfactory to you 
to learn, that his Majesty will be enabled to 
make a considerable Reduction in the amount 
of the Public Expenditure, without impair- 
ing the efficiency of our Naval or Military 
Establishments. We are commanded by his 
Majesty to infurm you, that although the 
National Income, during the last year, has 
not attained the full amount at which it had 
been estimated, the diminution is not such 
as to cause any doubt as to the future pros- 
perity of the Revenue. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you that his attention has been of late ear- 
nestly directed to various important consi- 
derations connected with improvements in 
the administration of the Jaw. His Majesty 
has directed that measures shall be submitted 


for your deliberation, of which some are cal- 
culated, in the opinion of his Majesty, to 
facilitate and expedite the course of Justice 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and others appear to be necessary prelimina- 
ries to a revision of the practice and pro- 
ceedings of the superior Courts. We are 
commanded to assure you that his Majesty 
feels confident that you will give your best 
attention and assistance to subjects of such 
deep and lasting concern to the well-being 
of his people. His Majesty commands us 
to inform you that the Export in the last 
year of British Produce and Manufactures 
has exceeded that of any former year. His 
Majesty laments, that, notwithstanding this 
indication of active commerce, distress 
should prevail among the Agricultural and 
Manufacturing classes in some parts of the 
United Kingdom. It would be most grati- 
fying to the paternal feelings of his Majesty 
to be enabled to propose for your considera- 
tion, measures calculated to remove the dif- 
ficulties of any portion of his subjects, and 
at the same time compatible with the general 
and permanent interests of his people. It 
is from a deep solicitude for those interests 
that his Majesty is impressed with the ne- 
cessity of acting with extreme caution in 
reference to this important subject. His 
Majesty feels assured, that you will concur 
with him in assigning due weight to the 
effect of unfavourable seasons, and to the 
operation of other causes, which are beyord 
the reach of Legislative controul or remedy. 
Above all, his Majesty is convinced that no 
pressure of temporary difficulty will induce 
you to relax the determination which you 

ave uniformly manifested, to maintain in- 
violate the Public Credit, and thus to uphold 
the high Character and the permanent Wel- 
fare of the Country.” 

The Duke of Buccleugh moved, and Lord 
Saltoun seconded, the usual Address to his 
Majesty, for his gracious Speech.—Earl 
Stanhope expressed himself dissatisfied with 
the Speech. He would ask if it contained 
a real and true representation of the state 
of the country ? if it was any other speech 
than that of his Majesty, he would say that 
a more inapt speech, or one more full of 
misrepresentation, had never been written. 
The Noble Earl, in conclusion, moved as an 
amendment—‘‘ That this House sees with 
the deepest sorrow and anxiety the severe 
distress which prevails in the country, and 
will immediately proceed to examine its 
causes with a view to a remedy.”—The 
Duke of Richmond could not support the 
Address. The Noble Duke dilated at some 
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length upon the dreadfully distressed condi- 


tion of the wool growers.—Earl, Carnarvon 
never heard such cold-blooded allusions to 
the distresses of a kingdom as those con- 
tained in the speech that day delivered. The 
Ministers of his Majesty had said that the 
distresses were but partial. That he denied 
—they were general—The Duke of Wel-» 
lington said, that the speech which had 
been delivered recommended that the dis- 
tresses should be inquired into. No man 
could possibly feel more than he did upon 
the subject. Those distresses he contended 
were owing principally to the badness of the 
seasons, which occasioned an enormous addi- 
tional expense to the agriculturist in parti- 
cular. The Noble Duke then remarked that 
the great introduction of machinery and-of 
steam would necessarily tend to lessen labour, 
and to that circumstance it was to which his 
Majesty’s speech alluded. He was told by 
Noble Lords that there was a deficiency in 
the circulation. Now, upon looking over 
the returns, he found that there had been 
an increase. After some further discussion 
the House «livided, when the numbers were, 
for the original motion,—Contents, 713 
Non-contents, 9; Majority for the Ad- 
dress, 62. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Earl of Darlington moved the 
Address to his Majesty, which was seconded 
by Mr. Ward.—Sir E. Knatchbull expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the speech, on many 
accounts, but particularly with that part in 
which the national distress was adverted to. 
The Hon. Bart. concluded by moving as an 
amendment, ‘* That the distress was general 
throughout the country, that it extended in 
some parts to a frightful extent, and that 
the House should adopt immediate measures 
to alleviate it.”—The Marquis of Blandford, 
Mr. Western, Mr. Protheroe, Mr. O'Connell, 
Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Brougham, supported 
the Amendment. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer assured the Mouse that Ministers felt 
as acutely as men could, the distress which 
prevailed, but they were not bound to exag- 
gerate. He believed some parts of the coun- 
try were labouring under great difficulty, but 
there were other parts of it in which no such 
distress existed.—Mr. Peel thought it would 
be more wise to wait until it was known what 
measure was intended to be proposed by 
Government, than for Gentlemen to pledge 
themselves to inquiry, the extent of which 
they could not control. Ministers were ¢e- 
termined through good and bad report to 
pursue what they considered the interests of 
the country. On a division there appeared, 
—For the Address, 158—For the Amend- 
ment, 105—Majority, 53. 





Feb. 5. On Lord Darlington bringing up 
the report to the Address, a long discussion 
ensued on the distresses of the couutry. 
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The Marquis of Blandford moved an amend- 
ment to the effect, that the lower classes of. 
the country had been plunged into absolute 
misery in consequence of the pressure of 
taxation and the burden of the poor-rates, 
and that the House, as then constructed, was 
not in @ proper situation to act. On a divi- 
sion there appeared, for the amendment, 11 ; 
against it, 96. 


—@--- 
House or Lorps, Feb. 8. 

The Duke of Montrose brought up the 
answer of his Majesty to the Address of the 
House, which was as follows :—‘‘ I thank 
you for your loyal and dutiful Address, and I 
rely with just confidence on your zealous 
co-operation in all measures calculated to 
improve the condition of my subjects, and 
to maintain the honor and high character 
of the country.” 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel communicated the answer of 
his Majesty to the Address of the House, 
which gave rise to a very lengthened dis- 
cussion on the causes of the national distress, 

Mr.Greene moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to enable Rectors and Vicars in England and 
Wales to enter into a composition for tithes. 
The present Bill went to authorise the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners at once, instead 
of requiring a private Act in every instance. 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, 
which was read a first time. 





Feb. 9. Mr. Peel moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
affairs of India, and the trade between Great 
Britain, India, and China. He proposed a 
Committee, not for the purpose of ratifying 
any eg previously entered into be- 
tween this Government and the East Indies, 
but that the financial and commercial affairs 
of India might be revised, according to the 
result of their investigations.—Sir J. Mac- 
donald was glad to hear from a Minister of 
the Crown, that the welfare of the millions 
under our rule in India was not to be lost 
sight of in the inquiry.—After some discus- 
sion, the question was put and carried with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. Ald. Waithman moved for accounts 
of the exports and imports of British and 
Colonial produce from 1793 to 1830, speci- 
fying the official and real value, and. the 
increase and decrease in each year. He 
stated, that from 1798 to 1814 the real 
value of the exports had always exceeded the 
official value, and the gross amount of the 
excess in those years amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of 240,000,000/. From 1814 to 
1819, the real value began to fall below the 
official, but still the official value was conti- 
nued. From 1819 to 1828, the official value 
rose above the real, from 36,000,0001. to 
52,000,000/. ‘The excess of the official 


above the real, in those years, amounted to 
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80,000,000/, being a difference of 8,000,0001 
per anoum. Under the operation of the pre- 
sent system, our export trade had been falling 
off, and it was now less by eight millions and 
a half than formerly.—After some remarks 
from different members, the question was 
agreed to, 





Feb. 11. The question relative to the 
disfranchisement of East Retford was intro- 
duced by Mr. N. Calvert, and Mr. Tennyson, 
and after some discussion the proposition of 
the former was negatived by a majority of 
154 to 55.—A division also took place on an 
amendment by Lord Howick, who proposed 
a number of resolutions against bribery ge- 
nerally; it was lost by a majority of 27. 

The Solicitor General, afver an able speech 
on the necessity of effecting various legal 
reforms, obtained leave to bring in the fol- 
lowing bills :—a bill to facilitate the pay- 
ment of Debts out of real estates ; a bill 
to amend the law relating to the property of 
Iufants, Femes covert, and Lunatics ; a bill 
for amending the law relating to Lunatic and 
Infant Trustees and Mortgagees ; and a bill 
for amending the law relating to Process of 
Contempt and Commitments for Contempt 
of the Courts of Equity. 

On the motion that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, The Mar- 
quis of Blandford declared that he would not 
consent to vote one mang of the public 
money until the question of public distress 
had been considered, and the grievances of 
the country redressed. It was of little mo- 
ment to him whether he was called a factious 
person. He should do his duty.—The House 
divided, when there appeared,—For going 
into a Committee, 109—Against it, 9. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 12. 

Lord Holland rose to propose the following 
resolution respecting the affairs of Greece, 
—That there should be no pacification or 
settlement of Greece, which would not give 
that country an extent of territory sufficient 
to enable her to preserve her independence 
by land and by sea; and that no government 
should be imposed on ker which was not 
consistent with the wishes of the peeple.— 
The Earl of Alerdeen entreated the House to 
negative the resolution of the noble Lord, 
as contrary to any peeing which had ever 
taken place on such subjects.—The Duke of 
Wellington never heard any thing more un- 
parliamentary than the course proposed by 
the noble Lord; the object of it was to 
manifest a want of confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Resolution withdrawn. 

In the Houst or Commons, the same day, 
Sir James Graham, after expatiating on the 
national distresses, and the depreciated value 
of all commodities, moved the following re- 
solution: —‘* That whereas the salaries of 
public officers had been augmented, in con- 
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sequence of the depreciation of the currency, 
it was expedient, now that the standard was 
testored, to reduce the salaries of officers to 
what they had been in 1797.”—By way of 
amendment, a resolution, ‘‘ That every sav- 
ing ought to be made without the violation 
of existing engagements, and without detri+ 
ment to the public service,” was moved by 
Mr.Dawson. After several members had spo- 
ken, the amendment was carried by consent. 





Feb.15. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having moved the order of the day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment, ‘* That the House will forthwith pro- 
ceed to the repeal and modification of taxes 
to the largest possible extent that the civil, 
military, and naval establishments of the 
country will admit, as the means of affording 
general relief to the country.”—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer replied; and after 
some observations by Mr. Malerly, Mr. 
Western, Lord Althorp, Mr. C. Wood, Mr. 
C. Grant, Lord Howick, Mr. Peel, and Mr. 
Wodehouse, the House divided—For the mo- 
tion, 69; against it, 184. 





Feb. 17. After several petitions had been 
presented, Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring 
in aBill to abolish all fees heretofore payable 
by persons on their acquittal, or other dis- 
charge from any criminal charge. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply, and the following resolutions 
were agreed to without discussion :—That a 
sum not exceeding 2,500,000/. be granted 
to his Majesty to discharge the like amount 
of supplies granted in the years 1823, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9:—A sum not exceeding 
25,438,800/., to pay off and discharge Ex- 
chequer Bills issued in 1829 and 1830 :—A 
sum not exceeding 168,800/. to pay off 
Exchequer Bills issued on account of ad- 
vances for carrying on Public Works and 
Building New Churches. 





Feb. 18, Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to regulate the appropriation of 
fees payable to officers in the Courts of 
Common Law, 

The Marquis of Blandford, in a speech of 
great length, brought forward a motion for 
PaRLiAMENTARY Rerorm. The Marquis 
recommended the going back to the old 
mode of paying our representatives for their 
labours and loss of time. The representa- 
tives of cities and boroughs to have 2. per 
day, and county members 41. He also re- 
commended a reduction of electioneering 
expenses, and proposed a complete change 
in the right of voting, excluding non-resi- 
dents. The motion, ‘‘ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to restore the Constitutional 
influence of the Commons in the Parliament 
of England,” was eventually lost by a ma- 
jority of 103. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
a 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
SHERIFFS FOR 1830. 


Bedfordsh.—J. T. Dawson, of Clapham, esq. 
Berks.—Joba Walter, of Bear-wood, esq. 
Bucks.—R.W.H. H. Vyse, Stoke-place, esq. 
Camb. & Hunt.—J.G.Scott,Somersham, esq. 
Cheshire—G_. Walmsley, Belesworth-ca. esq, 
Cuml-erland.—C, Parker, Petterill-gr., esq. 
Cornwall.—Edw. Collins, of Truthan, esq. 
Derbyshire.—R.L.Newton, Bow-bridge, esq. 
Devon.—J.B. Swete, Oxton house, esq. 
Dorset. —John Bond, of Grange, esq. 
Essex.— Capel Cure, of Blakehall, esq. 
Glouces.—D. Ricardo, Gateombe-park, esq. 
Hereford.—R. Blakemore, of the Leys, esq. 
Herts.—W. Hale, King’s Walden, esq. 
Kent.—Edw. Rice, Dane-court, esq. 
Lancaster.—P. Hesketh, Rofall-hall, esq. 
Leicestershire. —Sir G. H. W. Beaumont, of 
Coleorton-hall, bart. 
Lincolnsh.—W. A. Johnson, Wytham, esq. 
Monmouth.—W. Jones, of Clytha, esq. 
Norfolk—Hon. G.J. Milles, North Elmham. 
Northamplonshire.—R. Pack, of Floore, esq. 
Northumb.—Sir J.Trevelyan, Wallington, bt. 
Nottingham.—J. Coke, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, esq. 
Oxford.—R. Weyland, Woodeaton, esq. 
Rutland—J.Eagleton,South Luffenham, esq. 
Shropshire-—R, Hunt, Boreatton-park, esq. 
Somerset.—J. A. Gordon, Portbury, esq. 
Slafford.—T. Twemlow, Peatswood, esq. 
Southampton —G. P. Jervoise, of Herriard- 
house, esq. 
Suffolk—J.W.Sheppard, Campsey Ashe, esq. 
Surrey.—Sir Wm. Geo. Hylton Joliffe, of 
Merstham, bart. 
Sussexr.—Thos. Sanctuary, of Rusper, esq. 
Varwick.—E. B. King, Umberslade, esq. 
Wilts —E. W.L. Popham, of Littlecote- 
park, esq. 

Worcest—John Scott, Stourbridge, esq. 
Yorkshire.—Hon. E. Petre, Stapleton-park. 
SOUTH WALES. 
Cardiganshire.—T. H. Jones, Noyadd, esq. 
Pembiokesh.—A.A. Gower, Kilderweon, esq. 
Carmarthen.—R. G. Thomas, Llanon, esq. 

Radnor.—R. B. Price, Downfield, esq. 
Brecon.—Wm. L. Hopkins, Aberanell, esq. 
Glamorgan—.W.Williams, Aberpergwm,esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey—T. Williams, of Glenrafon, esq. 
Carnarvon—J. Williams, of Bryntirion, esq. 
Merioneth.—J. Panton, of Llwyngwern, esq. 


Montgomery.—H. A. Proctor, Aberhafesp- 
hall, esq. 


Denligh.—W. Hanmer, of Bodnod, esq. 


Flintshire. —Sir H. Brown, Bronwhwylfa, kt. 
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A discovery has been made recently, in the 
neighbourhood of /orcester, which has ex- 
cited a great sensation in that county. A 
murder was committed so far back as June, 
1806, at the village of Oddingley, in Wor- 
cestershire. The victim was the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, Rector of the parish. The reported 
perpetrator of the deed was a man named 
Heming, but at the time he was considered 
only au instrument in the hands of others, 
who formed a combination, in order to take 
away the life of the reverend gentleman, he 
being on bad terms with some of his pa- 
rishioners. In the afternoon of the 24th 
June, in that year, his assassin was seen in 
the act of shooting him by two butchers 
who happened to be on the road, one of 
whom pursued the murderer, while the other 
went to the assistance of the dying man.— 
The butcher had nearly overtaken the assas- 
sin, when the villain threatened to shoot his 
pursuer if he followed him a step further ; 
the butcher, although he relinquished the 
pursuit, had sufficient view of the man to 
believe him to be a person named Heming, 
a carpenter, of Oddingley. The inquest had 
returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
some person unknown, when the sudden 
disappearance of Heming strengthened the 
suspicion against him, and large rewards 
were offered for his apprehension, but in 
vain. Years rolled.on, and the subject com- 
paratively died away. But, contrary to all 
anticipation, after the lapse of upwards of 
three and twenty years, the body of the 
murderer has been discovered. A man who 
was employed to take down a barn at North- 
erwood, in the parish of Oddingley, found, in 
a corner of the barn which was not flagged, 
a skeleton, on one side of which was a car- 
penter’s rule ; and the shoes, tolerably en- 
tire, with some remains of dress, were also 
found. The man who found the skeleton 
was Heming’s brother-in-law, and that the 
skeleton was his, both the brother-in-law 
aud Heming’s widow agreed. That the 
wretched murderer had been murdered, there 
could be no doubt ; on the left side of his 
forehead, and in other parts, the skull was 
fractured ; the blows must have been violent, 
as the skull was broken into more than 
twenty fragments. An inquest was held upon 
the body, at the Talbot Inn, near Worcester, 
when a number of witnesses were examined. 
In order that all the cireumstances should 
undergo the strictest investigation, the in- 
quest was adjourned ; when, in consequence 
of certain facts which were elicited, Francis 
Clewes, of Netherwood Farm, was taken 
into custody. Clewes afterwards made a 


confession, which implicated himself, Capt. 
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Evans, Mr. George Banks, Mr. Barnett, 
and a farrier named Taylor, who resided at 
Droitwich, but is now dead, with the mur- 
der both of the Rev. Mr. Parker and of 
Heming. ‘The latter was murdered by them 
the day after he had perpetrated the deed 
they had employed him to commit, and bu- 
ried in the barn, where he had concealed 
himself. Clewes, however, denied that he 
was the actual perpetrator of the murder, al- 
though present at the time. Captain Evans 
died in May last, aged 95, and was for many 
years a magistrate at Droitwich. He had 
retired from the 89th foot on half-pay.— 
Barnett is a farmer of Oddingley. The three 
prisoners have been committed for trial. 
Jan. 22. This morning, Hinchinbrook 
House, near Huntingdon, the seat of the 
Earl of Sandwich, was destroyed by fire.— 
The mansion was left in charge of a few ser- 
vants ; they happily succeeded in saving 
nearly the whole of the family paintings, va- 
luable library, articles of taste and vertu, 
(many of them but recently brought from 
Italy by the Countess of Sandwich,) and a 
considerable part of the furniture ; but the 
family writings, title deeds, and other valua- 
ble papers, fella prey to the flames. The 
damage is estimated at about 10,000/., and 
the house and furniture were insured in the 
Sun Fire Office. The Earl of Sandwich, who 
is yet a minor, was in London. The Coun- 
tess, his Lordship’s mother, and her daugh- 
ter, Lady Caroline Montagu, are in Italy. — 
Hinchinbrook House was built on the site 
of an old priory founded by William the 
Conqueror, which in 1537 was granted by 
Henry VIII. to Richard Williams, alias 
Cromwell, whose son Sir Henry, styled the 
Golden Kuight, erected the family mansion 
here, and in which he had the honour of 
entertaining Queen Elizabeth, after her visit 
tu the University of Cambridge, in 1564. 


Feb. 2. This night a fire broke out in the 
conservatory of Rendlesham House, Suffolk, 
by which this splendid mansion was entirely 
destroyed. The conservatory is warmed by 
flues, which pass under the suite of rooms, 
and to this circumstance the sad catastrophe 
is to be attributed. Lord and Lady Ren- 
dlesham and family were at Paris, and the 
steward and three female servants were the 
only persons in the house. The damage is 
computed at 100,000/., no part of which 
was insured. 

Feb. 3. This morning, the engine boiler 
at United Hills Mine, in the parish of St. 
Agnes, Cornwall, burst with a tremendous 
explosion, Nine men, a boy, and a girl, 
were in the boiler house at the time, and 
one man in the engine house. Nine were 
so dreadfully injured by the concussion of 
steam, scalding water, and blows from the 
stone and bricks, which were scattered in every 
direction, that they died within afew hours. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 10. Judgment was given to the fol- 
lowing effect, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
against Alexander, Marsden, and Isaacson, 
for a series of libels in the Morning Journal, 
(see Dec. Mag. p. 556).—That upon each 
of the three indictments, Mr. Alexander be 
imprisoned in Newgate for four calendar 
months ; and pay a fine of 300/., and give 
security for his good behaviour for three 
years. Mr. Isaacson to pay a fine of 1001. 
—Mr. Marsden to give security for his good 
behaviour for three years, himself in 100/., 
and two sureties in 50/. each. Mr. Gutch 
had been previously discharged on his own 
recognizances. 

Mons. Chabert, the ‘* Fire King,” is at 
length discovered to be an impostor. Mr. 
Wakley, the editor of the Lancet,had chal- 
lenged him to take prussic acid, to be admi- 
nistered by Mr. W. himself, which challenge 
he accepted; but when put to the test he 
positively refused to take it. So enraged 
were the company, that the dethroned ¢¢ Fire 
King”’ was obliged to run down an area for 
protection, and hide himself. 

Feb. 12. The Argyll Rooms, Regent- 
street, were wholly consumed by fire. The 
accident is attributed by some to the heat- 
ing of the Fire-King’s oven, and by others 
to preparations for a concert by heating 
the rooms. 

Feb. 15. In the Court of Delegates, the 
suit of Free v. Burgoyne, which has so often 
been before the public, came on in the shape 
of an appeal, and the judgment of the Arches’ 
Court, which directed that Dr. Free should 
be deprived of his living at Sutton, in Bed- 
fordshire, forthwith, was confirmed. 

Feb. 16. Between one and two o’clock 
this morning, an alarming fire broke out in 
the English Opera-house, in the Strand. 
—So rapid was its progress, that, in a 
very short time, the whole body of the 
theatre was on fire. One after another 
the houses in Exeter-street seemed to be 
embraced by the flames, until nearly the 
whole side of that street became a burning 
mass. At about a quarter before four, the 
roof of the theatre, together with the heavy 
beams, fell in with a loud crash. Mr. Ar- 
nold estimates the building itself, with its 
fittings and properties, to be worth 80,000/. 
The Font of the English Opera-house, and 
the Courier office adjoining, in the Strand, 
escaped with little injury. 


—&— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Kino’s THEATRE. 


Feb. 13. This house opened for the sea- 
son, with Semiramide and the Carnival of 
Venice. The new prima donna, Mademoiselle 
Blasis, sustained the part of Semiramis with 
spirit and propriety. 
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Drury Lane. 


Feb. 4. A new opera, from the pen of 
Mr. Planché, entitled The National Guard, 
or, Pride and No Pride, was produced, and 
met with decided success. The music and 
scenery were delightful. 

Feb. 23. Anew after-piece, founded on 
the French Revolution, and adapted from the 
French by Mr. Poole, entitled, Past and 
Present, or, The Hidden Treasure, was pro- 
duced. It was perfectly successful, and an- 
nounced for repetition amidst unanimous ap- 
plause. 
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Covent Garpen. 

Feb. 1. A translation of the French melo- 
drame of ‘*L’Anneau de la Fiancée,” was 
brought forward, under the name of Robert 
the Devil. It was a miserable production, 
and unanimously condemned. 

Feb. 8. A piece translated from the 
French of ‘¢ Pierre le Couvreur,”’ allitera- 
tively entitled Teddy the Tiler, was acted with 
unbounded success. It was replete with 
drollery and genuine humour. 

Feb. 11. The opera of La Gazza Ladra, 
adapted to the English stage, was success- 
fully produced. 


—o@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Jan. 26, Cha. Goddard, of Clapton, co. 
Middlesex, esq. to take the surname of 
Reeve. 

Feb. 1. 49th Foot, Capt. H. Smith 
Ormond, to be Major.—Brevet, Col. R. 
Houston, E. {. C. to be Col. in the army. 

Feb. 2. The Right Hon. J. C. Herries, 
to be President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Trade and Foreign Plantations. 

Feb. 15. The Hon. Cecil Forester, to be 
one of the Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber; vice Maj.-Gen. Hon. H. King. 

Feb.17. The Right Hon. T. Frankland 
Lewis, to be Treasurer of the Navy. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Calne —Tho. Babington Macaulay, esq. vice 
the Right Hon, James Abercrombie. 

Harwich.—The Right Hon. J. C. Herries. 

Knaresborough.—Henry Brougham, esq. vice 
Right Hon. Geo. Tierney, dec. 

Leominster.—John Ward, of Holwood, esq. 
vice Rowland Stephenson, esq. 

Limerick, Co.—Lieut.-Col. Standish O’Grady 
of Cahirguillimore, vice Tho. Lloyd, esq. 
dec. 

West Looe—Cha. Buller, the younger, of 
Polvellan, esq. vice Cha. Buller, esq. 

Winchelsea.—John Williams, esq. of Grosve- 
nor-square, vice Henry Brougham, esq. 





EcciesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Right Rev. Dr. Carey, Bp. of Exeter, to be 
Bp. of St. Asaph’s. 
Rev. J. Walker, to be a Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Ch. of Scotland, vice Bp. Sandford. 
Rev. Dr. Chandler, Dean of Chichester. 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. J. Jackson, Preb. in Brecon Coll. 
Church. 
Rev. Dr. J. Bull, Canon of Christ Ch. Ox- 
ford, vice Pett. 
Rev. R. W. Jelf, (Preceptor to Prince Geo. 
of Cumberland) Canon of Christ Ch. Oxf. 
Rev. J. Barlow, Little Bowden R. co. North- 
ampton. 
Rev. H. S. De Brett, Broughton R. near 
Brigg, co. Lincoln, 
Gent. Mac. February, 1880. 
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Rev. Jas. Edwards, Newington R, Oxfordsh. 

Rev. W. Farwell, St. Martin’s R. near Looe, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Guthrie, Church of Arbirlot, co. 
Forfar. 

Rev. A. B. Haden, Brewood V. Staffordsh. 

Rev. W. Y.C. Hunt, D.D. Tamerton Folliott 
R. Cornwall, 

Rev. J. Heath, Wigmore V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. A. R. Irvine, Ch, at Foss, co. Perth. 

Rev, C. James, Evenlade R. co, Worcester, 

Rev. J. James, Eyton P. C. co. Hereford. 

Rev. J. M‘Donald, Ch. of Rannock, Perth. 

Rev. H. Moule, Box V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Natt, St. Sepulchre’s V. London. 

Rev. Ld. C. Paulet, Walton Deivil R, and 
Wellesbourne and Walton VV. co. Warw. 

Rev. D. Pitcairn, Ch. of N. Ronaldshay, 
in presbytery of North Isles. 

Rev. H. J. Rose, Hadleigh R. Suffolk. 

Rev. S. P. J. Trist, Veryan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Walpole, Beechamwell St. John, 
and Beechamwell St. Mary RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Waugh, Ch. of Deerness, in presby- 
tery of Kirkwall. 

Rev. J. Williams, Llianfaes and Penman 
P. C. Wales. 

Rev. E. Baines, Chaplain to Earl of Buchan. 

Rev. G. W. Straton, Chap. to the Dowager 


Countess of Massereene. 





Civit PrererMents. 


Rt. Hon. James Abercrombie, to be Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Scotland. 

J. Wm. Jeffcott, M.A. Barrister at Law, 
to be Chief Justice at Sierra Leone. 

C. K. Murray, esq. to be Secretary to 
the new Ecclesiastical Committee. 

Adey Ogle, M.D. F.R.S. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to be Clinical Professor. 

David Wilkie, esq. to be principal painter 
in ordinary to his Majesty. 

M. A. Shee, esq. to be President of the 
Royal Academy; and Mr. Eastlake R.A. 

Rev. W. Cape, to be Head Mast. of Pe- 
terborough Free Gram. School. 

Rev. E. Churton, Head Mas. of Hackney 
Church of England School. 
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BIRTHS. 


Dec. 15. At Wortham Hall, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Tho. D’Eye Betts, a son 
and heir. 

Jan. 28. At Salisbury, the wife of the 
Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Preb. of Winchester 
Cath. a son——30. At Westhorpe, the 
lady of Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. a 
son and heir. 

Lately. At Holderness-house, Park-lane, 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, a dau. 
In St. James’s-square, the Baroness de Rut- 
zen, & son. In Fitzwilliam-square, Dub- 
lin, the wife of Geo. Hume Macartney, esq. 








of Lissanoure Castle, co. Antrim, a son and 
heir. 

Feb. 3. In Great Surrey-st. the wife of 
John Donkin, esq. of twin daus——6. At 
Paris, Lady Oakeley, widow of Sir Charles 
Oakeley, Bart. a dau. 7. At Bath, the 
Lady Georgiana G. Ryder, a son. 13. 
At Whitton-park, the seat of her father Sir 
B. Hobhouse, Bart. the Countess Ranghiasci 
Brancaleone, a dau. 18. In John-street, 
Berkeley-square, the lady of the Hon. G. 
Talbot, a son and heir. 











— Soon 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 5. J.G. Welch, esq. of Broadway, 
co. Wore. to Anne, dau. of Edw. Blox- 
some, esq. of Dursley ——James Quilter, 
esq. of Hadley, Midd. and Gray’s-inn, to 
Amelia Cowell, dau. of G, C. Julius, esq. 
of Richmond. 5. Rev. B. R. Perkins, 
to Sarah, dau. of Mr. Clode, of Bishops- 
gate-street. Rich. Hill Miers, esq. of Ca- 
doxton-lodge, co: Glamorgan, to Eliz. Jane, 
dau. of J. Bonnor, esq. of Bryry Gwalie, 
co. Denbigh. 6. Hen. Kirk, esq. of 
Clapton, to Martha, dau. of late T. Bird, 
esq. of Bath. 9. At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
le-bone, Geo. J. Twiss, esq. Cambridge, to 
Laura Maria, dau. of late Money Hill, esq. 
of Waterden, Norfo!k. 11. At Walcot, 
near Bath, R.B. Buller, esq. Nether Stowey, 
to Eliz. dau. of late C, Poole, esq. 12. 
J. B. Harris, esq. of Peers-court, co. Glouc. 
to Helen, dau. of W. Moor Adey, esq. of 
Wotton-under-Edge. 13. At Newbat- 
tle Abbey, Mid-Lothian, Col. Sir W. M. 
Gumm, K.C.B. Coldstream Guards, to Eliz. 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Robert Kerr. 14. Rev. Rob. Gibson, 
jun. of Firfield, Essex, to Anne, dau. of Mr. 
W. B. Morgan, St. James’s-place. At 
St. Margaret’s, Westm. Rich. Bohun, esq. 
Beccles, to Jane, dau. of late J. Elam, esq. 
Chesterfield 16. At Kensington, Fred. 
son of W. Taylor, esq. of Worcester-park, 
Surrey, to Frances Mary, only child of D. 
R. Warrington, esq. of Waddon, same co. 
18. At East Barnet, T. Crosthwaite, 
esq. of Dolly Mount, co. Dublin, to Emma, 
dau. of late Rev. Philip Castell Sherard, of 
Glatton, aud of Upper-Harley-st. 19. 
At Carnegie-park, Port Glasgow, Gen. Car- 
ter, esq. to Eliz. dau. of the late James Car- 
negie, esq. of Penang, E. Indies. 23. 
At Brighton, W. H. Covey, esq. of Uck- 
field, Sussex, to Emma, eldest dau. ; and at 
the same time, Lewis Cubitt, esq. to Sophia, 
second dau. of H. E. Kendall, esq. of Suf- 
folk-street, Pall Mall. 25. At Sal- 
combe, Devon, the Hon. Fred. J. Shore, 
second son of Lord Teignmouth, to Char- 












































lotte Mary, second dau. of the late Geo. 
Cornish, esq. 25. At Louth, J. Tatam 
Banks, esq. M.D. to Susanna, youngest dau. 
of the late Rich. Bellwood, esq. 26. At 
Hutton, the Rev. Cha. Hall, Rector of Ter- 
rington and Routh, to Mary, second dau. of 
R. T. Stainforth, esq. 28. At Brighton, 
the Rev. Mr. St. John, to Henrietta Frances, 
only dau. of the late Maurice Magrath, esq. 
of Dublin. 

Lately. Sir John Phillimore, K.C.B., to 
Baroness Katherine Harriet de Raigersfeld. 
At Plymouth, James Cottle, esq. to 
Sarah Wilmot, eldest dau. of the late John 
Harrington, esq. of Bath. At Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. F. W. Rice, eldest 
son of the Hon. the Dean of Gloucester, to 
Harriet Ives, dau. of the late D. R. Barker, 
esy. At Tuam, Capt. H. Gascoyne, 34th 
Foot, son of Gen. Gascoyne, M.P. to Eliz. 
dau. of Dr. Trench, Abp. of Tuam. 
At Coggeshall, Robert, second son of Chas. 
Barclay, esq. M.P. of Grosvenor-place, to 
Rachel, third dau. of Osgood Hanbury, esq. 
of Holfield-grange. 

Feb. 2. At St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone, 
Russell Elliot, esq. Commander R.N., son 
of the late Sir W. Eliot, of Stobs Castle, 
Roxburghshire, to. Bythia, eldest dau. of 
Dr. W. Russell, of Gloucester-place, Port- 
man- square. 2. At Bath, A. Manning, 
esq. to Marg. Eliz. dau. of the late Peter 
Sherston, esq. of Stoberry-hill, Somerset. 
9. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Wm. Heatrell Dowse, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, 
to Frances Lesage, dau. of David Clapton, 
esq. of Parliament-street. m1. ‘At Se. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Capt. Patton, 
12th Regt. only son of the late Adm. Pat- 
ton, to Rosina, dau. of the late Joseph 
Neild, esq. of Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square. 12, At Poplar, R. Rising, jun. 
esq. barrister, to Miss Parish, eldest dau. of 
Cha. C. Parish, esq. of Blackwall. 14. 
At Rolls Park, Essex, Col. W. C. Eustace, 
C.B. to Emma, second dau. of Adm. Sir 
Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. and M.P. for Essex. 
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THe Queen oF PorTUGAL. 

Jan.7. At the palace of Queluz, near 
Lisbon, aged 54, her Majesty Carlotta- 
Joachima, Queen-dowager of Portugal. 

She was born April 25, 1775, the 
eldest daughter of King Charles the 
Fourth of Spain, by Louisa-Maria-The- 
resa, Princess of Parma. She was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1790, to the late King John 
the Sixth of Portugal, who left her his 
widow March 10, 1826. 

The activity of “the old Queen” in 
the administration of the Government 
of Portugal during many years past, is 
well known. Her character has lung 
been highly unpopular in England, and 
her death was announced in the Times 
newspaper in the following terms of un- 


measured censure :—‘* The only fact of. 


importance-which the Lisbon papers re- 
cord—and it is enough for one arrival— 
is the death of the Queen Dowager of 
Portugal, the mother and adviser of Don 
Miguel—the fanatic plotter against the 
peace and freedom of Portugal, and the 
unrelenting instigator of general perse- 
cution and violence. Few persons in 
modern times have enjoyed such exten- 
sive means of mischief on so limited a 
stage of action, and none have ever ex- 
ercised them with a more eager instinct 
of cruelty and vengeance. Reflecting in 
her last moments on the distracted con- 
dition of the Portuguese monarchy, 
groaning under usurpation and oppres- 
sion, with its trade destroyed, its in- 
dustry paralysed, and its best subjects in 
dungeons or in exile, she could leave the 
world with the proud satisfaction that 
its delivery into the hands of despotism 
and anarehy was mainly her own work. 
Though for a long time called ‘ the old 
Queen,’ she was not far advanced in life 
when she became the victim of her dis- 
solute habits and ravenous passions. 
Some curious stories are told of the 
means employed by the doctors and di- 
vines who surrounded her death-bed, to 
prolong the life of this worthless prin- 
cess.. Medical skill confessing defeat, 
they sent from Queluz to Lisbon for a 
little miraculous image called our Lady 
of ‘the Rabbit-hole,’ to the fame and 
wealth of which she had so largely con- 
tributed on its first discovery in 1823. 
But this image, which mainly contri- 
buted in that year to overthrow the con- 
stitution, and which has since nearly 
filled the Cathedral of Lisbon with vo- 
tive offerings, was found to have no effi- 
caey against the Queen’s malady.” 


« When, shortly before her dissolution, 
pressed by one of her confidants to re- 
ceive the last rites of religion, she re- 
plied, * Do you imagine I am already at 
my extremity 2?’ She had previously or- 
dered that Azevedo, her physician, should 
not be allowed to appruach her any more, 
for having given at second-hand the 
same advice. A few hours before her 
death she expressed a wish to see Don 
Miguel, who manifested the utmost in- 
difference to the situation of his mother. 
Upon being told that he had gone out 
with the Marquis de Bellas, she is re- 
ported to have said, ‘It appears that 
Don Miguel takes more interest in the 
daughter of the Marquis than in me ; 
but he will soon regret the death of his 
mother.’ She retained her faculties and 
self-possession to the last ; in proof of 
which she ordered several letters written 
by Lord Beresford to be brought to her 
and cousigned to the flames before her 
eyes. The correspondence of another 
Englishman, under the name of Major 
Dodswell, met with a similar fate.”— 
(Constitutionnel.) 

The family of which the Queen was 
mother, consisted of at least three sons 
and six daughters: —1. Maria-The- 
resa, now widow (from 1812) of the 
Infant Don Pedro Carlos of Spain, first 
cousin to King Ferdinand; 2. Carlos 
Prince of Beira, who died young; 3. 
Isabella-Maria, who was the second wife 
of ber uncle, King Ferdinand, and died 
Dec. 26, 1818; 4. Pedro d’Alcantara, 
now Emperor of Brazil ; 5. Maria-Fran- 
cescina, married in 1816 (on the same 
day as her sister to his father) to her 
cousin Don Carlos, the heir-apparent 
of Spain, and has several children ; 6, 
Miguel, now King of Portugal; 7. 
Anna -Joanna-Josephina; 8. Maria- 
Anna; and 9, an Infanta born Dee, 
13, 1806. We believe it was the 
youngest of these daughters who in 
1828 formed a surreptitious match with 
the Marquis de Loulé, a nobleman not 
related to Royalty; the newly married 
couple shortly after visited this country, 
and are now resident in France. 





Hon. Joun Monckton. 

Jan. 2. At Fineshade Abbey, North- 
amptoushire, aged 90, the Hon. John 
Monckton, a Gentleman of the King’s 
Privy Chamber, formerly Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, half-great uncle to Lord 
Viscount Galway, and grandfather of 
the Earl of Harborough, 
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He was born Aug. 2, 1739, the eldest 
son by the second marriage of John, 
the first Viscount Galway, with Jane, 
only daughter of Henry Westenra, of 
Dublin, Esq. and Elinor, daughter of 
Sir Joshua Allen. He served in India, 
under the first Sir Eyre Coote, and 
brought home the dispatches conveying 
the intelligence of the capture of Pondi- 
eberry, in 1761. Having attained the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, he retired from 
the army; and in 1795 was appointed a 
Gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber. 
Having married the sister and heiress of 
the gallant Major Adams, with whom he 
had served in the East Indies, he settled 
at Fineshade Abbey, where he resided 
for sixty years, afid died universally re- 
spected and beloved. His wife deceased 
Sept. 20, 1802, leaving issue three daugh- 
ters: 1. Mary-Anne, married in 1796 
to Gen. Sir George Pigot, Bart. and has 
a numerous family; 2. Jane, deceased ; 
8. Eleanor, married in 1791 to Philip, 
fifth and late Earl of Harborough, and 
died in 1809, having given birth to the 
present Earl and six daughters. 

Coi. Monckton’s elder half-brother, 
Robert, was a Lieut.-General in the 
army, and second in command to Gen. 
Wolfe at Quebec. He was shot through 
the body, the ball being extracted from 
under his shoulder-blade ; but he reco- 
vered from his wound, and commanded 
the expedition against Martinique, which 
he succeeded in capturing. General 
Monckton was afterwards Governor of 
Portsmouth, where there is a fort which 
bears his name; and was also Represen- 
tative of that Borough in Parliament. 
He died May 3, 1782. ; 

The Hon. Henry Monckton, next 
brother to the gentleman now deceased, 
also recovered from a shot through his 
body during the American war, but was 
killed in a subsequent action. 

The Hon. Edward Monckton, the 
youngest brother, still survives, at the 
age of eighty-five; and recently, not 
many days before his brother’s death, 
resigned bis commission as Colonel of 
the Staffordshire regiment of Yeomanry 
Cavalry. He married the Hon. Sophia 
Pigot, daughter of George, Lord Pigot, 
and first cousin to his brother’s son-in- 
law. 

The Hon. Mary Monckton, the young- 
est of the family, was the second wife 
of the late Earl of Corke and Orrery: 
and also survives, in ber eighty-second 
year, in the enjoyment of unusual powers 
both of body and mind. 





LiguT.-Gen. Sik H. Cuinton. 
Dec.11. At his seat in Hampshire, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, G, C. B. 





[Feb. 


K.M.T., S‘.G., and W., and Colonel of 
the 3d regiment of foot. 

Sir Henry Clinton was the younger 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, 
K. B. (grandson of Francis, sixth Earl of 
Lincoln) who died in 1795, (see notices 
of him, vol. txv. 1060,) and brother 
to Lieut.-Gen. Sir William-Henry Clin- 
ton, G.C.B. the present Lieut.-General 
of the Ordnance, and Colonel of the 
55th regiment. 

Sir Henry commenced his military ca- 
reer Oct. 10, 1787, as Ensign in the 11th 
foot, from which he was removed to the 
Ist Guards, March 12,1789. From Oct. 
1788 to Aug. 1789, he served in the 
Brunswick Corps, under Lieut.-Gen. de 
Riedesel ; and on the 25th of March, 
1790, joined his regiment, the lst Guards, 
He received a company in the 15th foot 
on the 6th of April following, from which 
he exchanged into the Guards, Nov. the 
30th, 1792. In January, 1793, he was 


_appointed Aid-de-Camp to his Royal 


Highness the Duke of York, in which 
capacity he served the eampaigns of 
1793 and 1794, in the Netherlands; he 
was present at the action of St. Amand, 
battle of Famars, siege of Valenciennes, 
action of Lidreghem, battles of Wattig- 
nies and Maubeuge, and action of Vaux. 
On the 22d of April, 1794, he was ap- 
pointed Major by brevet, and with that 
rank was at the action of Camphin on 
the 10th of May following, in which 
being wounded, he was absent from the 
army to the 10th of August, when he 
joined near Breda. 

Major Clinton next served at the siege 
of Nimeguen by the enemy. He re- 
turned to England with the Duke of 
York, and remained Aid-de-Camp to his 
Royal Highness, until promoted to the 
Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 66th regiment, 
Sept. 30, 1795. 

{n the following month Lieut.-Col. 
Clinton proceeded to join that regiment 
in the West Indies. He was present at 
the landing in St. Lucie, under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and at the siege and sur- 
render of Morne Fortunée; after which 
he joined the 66th, at Port-au-Prince, 
in St. Domingo. The 20th of October, 
1796, he again exchanged to the Ist 
Guards, and sailed from St. Domingo to 
join that Corps, but was made prisoner 
on the passage, and did not arrive in 
England until June, 1797. He served 
with the Guards in Ireland in 1798, and 
in that year was appointed Aid-de-Camp 
to Lord Cornwallis, the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Commander-in-Chief in that coun- 
try, under whom he served the short 
campaign in Connaught, and was pre- 
sent at the surrender of the French force 
under Gen. Humbert at Ballinamuck, 
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In April, 1799, Lieut.-Col. Clinton, 
being attached to Lord W. Bentinck, 
employed on a mission to the Austro- 
Russian army in Italy, was present at 
the battle of Trebia, sieges of Alexan- 
dria and Seravalle, and at the battle of 
Novi; after which, being appointed to 
attend Marshal Suwarrovv, on his march 
into Switzerland, he was present at the 
action in forcing the passage of St. 
Gothard: at those of the Teufels Brick, 
Klonthaler See, and Glarus. Early in 
1800, being employed on a mission to 
the Austrian army in Swabia, he was 
present at the battles of Engen and 
Moeskirck; and during the retreat from 
the Upper Danube to Alt Otting in Ba- 
varia. At the end of the campaign he 
joined his battalion in England; in June, 
1801, be was appointed Assistant Adju- 
tant-general in the eastern district ; 
and in June, 1802, Adjutant-general in 
the East Indies. He received the brevet 
of Colonel, Sept. 25, 1803, and in Oct. 
he joined the army under Lord Lake, at 
Agra. He wasat the battle of Lasswar- 
ree, on which occasion he was entrusted 
by his Lordship with the command of 
the right of the army; be continued to 
serve in Hindostan, until October, 1804, 
and then he resigned the appointment 
of Adjutant-general, In March follow- 
ing he sailed from India. 

In November, 1805, Col. Clinton was 
employed on a mission to the Russian 
army in Moravia, under Gen. Kutusovv; 
and at the conclusion of the peace be- 
tween Russia and France, returned to 
England. In July, 1806, he embarked 
for Sicily, in command of the flank bat- 
talion of the Guards. He commanded 
the garrison of Syracuse from Dec. 1606 
to November following, and returned 
with his battalion to England in Jan. 
1808; the 25th of which month he was 
appointed Brigadier-general, and assuch 
commanded a brigade in the armament 
that sailed under the late Sir John Moore 
to Sweden. On his return from the lat- 
ter place, he was appvuinted Adjutant- 
general to the army in Portugal; he 
was present at the action of Vimiera, 
and with Sir John Moore during the 
campaign in Spain, and retreat through 
Gallicia, to the embarkation at Corunna 
in Jan. 1809. On bis return from Spain, 
he published a pamphlet, entitled “ A 
Few Remarks explanatory of the motives 
which guided the operations of the Brit- 
ish army during the late short campaign 
in Spain ;” the object of which was to 
justify the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
and “to clear his reputation from that 
shade, which by some has been cast 
over it.” 

The 25th of Jan. 1809, Col. Clinton 
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was appointed Adjutant-general in Ire- 
land, and on the 25th of July, 1810, a 
Major-General. In Oct. 1811, he was 
removed from the Staff of Ireland to 
that of the army under Lord Wellington 
in Portugal, and was appointed to the 
command of the sixth division. In June, 
1812, he was charged with the siege of 
the forts of Salamanca; and he was pre- 
sent at the battle fought near that city 
on the 22d of July. When Lord Wel- 
lington marched against Joseph Buona- 
parte at Madrid, Major-General Clinton 
was entrusted with the command of that 
part of the army left upon the Douro, to 
observe the enemy in that quarter. He 
was present at the siege of the Castle of 
Burgos, and in the several affairs which 
happened in the retreat from thence to 
the frontiers of Portugal. Major-Gen. 
Clinton received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his conduct at the battle of 
Salamanca; on the 29th of July, 1813, 
he was appointed an extra Knight of the 
Order of the Bath, and, on the enlarge- 
ment of the Order, nominated a Knight 
Grand Cross. In April, 18!3, be was 
appointed a Lieut.-Gen. in Spain and 
Portugal; he was present at the invest- 
ment of Pampluna in July, and at the 
actions which were fought upon passing 
the Nivelle in November, and the Nive 
in December of that year. During the 
winter he was employed in the blockade 
of Bayonne ; was present at the battle 
of Orthes on the 27th of February, 1314; 
affair of Caceres, on the 2d of March; 
affair at Tarbes, on the 20th; and at 
the battle of Toulouse, on the 10th of 
April. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton 
received the thanks of Parliament for 
his services in these several actions (see 
our vol. LXXXIV. ii. 70.) 

Sir Henry was appointed Colonel- 
Commandant of the first battalion, 60th 
foot, May 20, 1813; Lieut.-General in 
the army, June 4, 1814; the same year 
Inspector-general of Infantry; and, sub- 
sequently, second in command in the 
Belgian army. He commanded a divi- 
sion Of infantry at the battle of Water- 
loo; and for his conduct on that occasion 
was appointed Knight of the Austrian 
Order of Maria-Theresa; Knight of the 
Third Class of the Russian Order of St. 
George; and Knight of the Third Class 
of the Wilhelm Order, of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 

He afterwards commanded a division 
of the British contingent in France. On 
the 9th of August, 1815, he was removed 
from the sixth battalion, 60th foot, to 
the Colonelcy of his late regiment, the 
3d foot; and on the 20th of May, 1816, 
he again received in person the thanks 
of the House of Commons. 
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Sir Henry Clinton married, Dec. 23, 
1799, Lady Susan Charteris, sister to 
the present Earl of Wemyss, and to the 
Countess of Stamford and Warrington. 
Her Ladyship died without issue, Aug. 
17, 1816. 





Sin THomas LAwrENcE, Pres. R. A. 


Jan. 14. At his house in Russell- 
square, aged 60, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Knt. President of the Royal Academy, 
Principal Portrait-Painter to his Ma- 
jesty, LL.D. F.R.S. and Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at 
Bristol, April 13, 1769. His father, 
Thomas, who had been a Supervisor of 
Excise, tuok possession of the White 
Lion Inn, in Broad-street, on the 3d 
of June following Sir Thomas’s birth.* 
Mr. Lawrence in person was tall and 
rotund ; and to the last wore a large 
bushy wig and a cocked hat. His 
manners were mild and pleasing, and 
his countenance blooming and grace- 
ful. He made some pretensions to 
literary taste, and was fond of reciting 
poetry, particularly passages from Shak- 
speare and Milton. In some satiric lines, 
by Chatterton, entitled ‘* The Defence,” 
he is lashed as an admirer of one of the 
contemporary versifiers of the boy-bard, 
whose resplendent genius was undistin- 
guished through the Boeotian fogs that 
then enveloped bis native city— 


** Say, can the satirizing pen of Shears 
Exalt his name, or mutilate his ears ? 
None but a Lawrence can adorn his 

lays, [praise.” 
Who in a quart of claret drinks his 
Sir Thos. Lawrence’s mother was the 
daughter of a clergyman, the incumbent 
of Tetbury in Gloucestershire ; and Sir 

Thomas had two brothers and two sis- 

ters. Hiselder brother, the Rev. Andrew 

Lawrence, was Chaplain of Haslar Hos- 

pital, and his brother William a Major 

in the Army; both have been dead some 
years. His elder sister, Lucy, was mar- 
ried in March, 1800, to Mr. Meredith, 
solicitor, of Birmingham. She died in 

February, 1813, leaving one daughter, 

married to Mr. John Aston, of St. Paul’s- 








* As Mr. Lawrence became an inha- 
bitant of the parish of Christ Church at 
so near a period to Sir Thomas’s birth, 
the registers have been searched for an 
entry of his baptism, but it is not to 
be found in it. The register con- 
tains entries of the baptism of Littleton 
Colston, son of Thomas and Lucy Law- 
rence, on the 18th of Dec. 1770, and of 
their daughter Frances, on the 10th of 
Dec. 1772. —- 
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square, in Birmingham. His younger 
sister, Anne, married the Rev. Dr. Blox- 
am, of Rugby, and they have six sons 
and three daughters living. 

We will now quote from Mr. Barring- 
ton’s Miscellanies, (which were printed 
in 1781,) a passage in which he notices 
the future President. After speaking of 
the early musical talent exhibited by the 
Earl of Mornington, he proceeds, —* As 
I have mentioned so many other proofs 
of early genius in children, I cannot here 
pass unnoticed Master Lawrence, son of 
an innkeeper at the Devizes in Wiltshire 
[whither his father had then removed 
from Bristol.] This boy is now (viz. Feb. 
1780) nearly ten years and a half old; 
but at the age of nine, without the most 
distant instruction from any one, he was 
capable of copying historical pictures in 
a masterly style, and also succeeded 
amazingly in compositions of his own, 
particularly that of Peter denying Christ. 
In about seven minutes he scarcely ever 
failed of drawing a strong likeness of 
any person present, which had generally 
much freedom and grace, if the subject 
permitted. He is likewise an excellent 
reader of blank verse, and will imme- 
diately convince any one that he both 
understands and feels the striking pas- 
sages of Milton and Shakspeare.’’ This 
last talent it is probable the boy im- 
bibed from his parent: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was always distinguished for 
skill, taste, and feeling in recitation. 

Failing in business at Devizes Mr, 
Lawrence returned to Bath, where he 
took a private residence in Alfred-street, 
and for some time owed his own sup- 
port and that of his family to the talents 
and industry of his son Thomas, then 
in his boyhood. 

Without favouring circumstances, 
therefore, it may well be ascribed to in- 
nate genius that young Lawrence at a 
very early period of life manifested a de- 
cided talent for the fine arts, and parti- 
cularly for portraiture. His predilec- 
tions and abilities in this pursuit led to 
his being placed as a pupil under the 
care of Mr. Hoare of Bath, the father of 
the much-esteemed Mr. Prince Hoare, 
and a crayon-painter of exquisite taste, 
fancy, and feeling. Under such a mas- 
ter, it is not surprising that Lawrence 
should acquire those qualities of grace, 
elegance, and spirit, which rendered 
him so truly the artist of patrician dig- 
nity and loveliness. At first he executed 
crayon likenesses in the manner of bis 
instructor ; and two of these portraits 
have been seen of ladies in red jackets, 
with hats and feathers, the then un- 
sightly costume of the fashionable of 
Bath, for which he was paid ten shillings 
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and sixpence each; yet in their finish 
they partake of the extreme delicacy of 
his latest productions. } 

The Hon. John Hamilton, a member 
of the Abercorn family, who resided on 
Lansdown-hi'], contributed greatly to- 
wards the cultivation of the young 
artist’s talents, as well by pecuniary en- 
couragement, as by affording him access 
to some very fine scriptural pieces, the 
production of the old masters, in his 
possession. Another of his early patrons 
was Sir Henry Harpur, a Derbyshire 
baronet of fortune and liberality, who 
even went so far as to offer to send the 
lad to Italy at his own expense, and de- 
dicate 1000. to that purpose; but the 
proposal was declined by the father 
(who was naturally very proud of his 
son), on the alleged ground that ‘‘ Tho- 
mas’s genius stood in need of no such 
aid.” Personal motives of a less disin- 
terested nature might, it is to be feared, 
have had their share in producing this 
decision ; his son’s pencil being, as we 
have already seen, at that period the 
main prop of the whole family. 

But the most remarkable incident in 
the life of young Lawrence during his 
residence at Bath, was his receiving the 
great silver pallet from the Society of 
Arts—an event of which he spoke at a 
recent anniversary of that Society in 
terms of the warmest gratitude, ascrib- 
ing to this encouragement and honour 
much of that enthusiastic feeling and 
love of his art which had raised bim to 
his eminent station. As the documents 
respecting this transaction are very in- 
teresting, we copy them from the pro- 
ceedings of the Suciety. The first entry 
appears under the date of March 9, 1784, 
and is as follows :—** Resolved, That, as 
the drawing marked G appears, by a 
date upon it, to have been executed in 
the year 1782, it cannot, according to 
the conditions, page 197, be admitted a 
candidate.” 

In consequence of this difficulty, it 
appears that inquiries bad been insti- 
tuted: and on the 30th of March we 
find the annexed record :—‘* Took into 
consideration the drawings of the Trans- 
figuration marked G, and opened the 
paper containing the name of the can- 
didate, according to the directions of 
the Society, and it appeared to the Com- 
mittee that the candidate was T. Law- 
rence, aged 13, 1783, in Alfred-street, 
Bath.—The Committee having received 
satisfactory information that the pro- 
duction is entirely the work of the 
young man; Resolved,—To recommend 
to the Society to give the greater silver 
pallet gilt, and five guineas, to Mr. T. 
Lawrence, as a token of the Suciety’s 
approbation of his abilities.” 
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The grant of five guineas was a very 
uncommon thing at this period of the 
Society’s history, and shows how bighly 
Lawrence’s performance—the Transfi- 
guration of Raphae), in crayons—was 
appreciated by his judges; one of whom, 
the Chairman of the Committee, was 
Valentine Green, the celebrated engra- 
ver. Mrs. Cocking, the well-informed 
housekeeper of this institution, remem- 
bers the occasion perfectly, and that her 
mother, as every body else, was much 
struck by the extraurdinary beauty of 
the young artist, whose light hair hung 
in profusion around his fresh and charm- 
ing countenance. 

Before Sir Thomas had attained bis 
seventeenth year, the family removed 
from Bath to London; and in these 
days the father used to sell pencil 
sketches and portraits, the early draw- 
ings of his son, for half a guinea each, 
many of which have since been re-pur- 
chased by him, at a high price. Sir 
Thomas, during his obscurity, and want 
of employment as an artist, lived much 
on what is called ** the Town,” and im- 
proved himself in the accomplishments 
requisite to form the gentleman and the 
man of fashion. He was a scientific and 
successful billiard player; but one of 
his friends expressed regret that he 
should have become celebrated for his 
skill at the game, and he relinquished 
it altogether. He played the violin 
admirably, and danced with infinite 
grace. He recited poetry, and de- 
claimed with taste and discriminae 
tion. His performances in the private 
theatricals at the late Marquis of Aber- 
corn’s, at Stanmore, evinced so much 
dramatic skill and knowledge of stage- 
effect, as must have insured to him pre- 
eminence, had he adopted the stage as 
a profession. He was once to have 
married a young lady of great beauty 
and accomplishments, the daughter of 
Mrs. Siddons ; but at that period his 
own income was extremely limited, and 
the father of the lady, who was then 
living, refused his consent. He subse- 
quently ever remained single; but the 
noblest effurts of bis art have been ex- 
erted in perpetuating various real and 
historical resemblances of the different 
branches of this family ; and it is re- 
markable that his last work was a 
sketch of Miss Fanny Kemble. The 
object of his addresses died of a pul- 
monary complaint many years ago. 

Lawrence’s first appearance as an ex- 
hibitor at Somerset-House was in 1787, 
(when six hundred and sixty-six pictures, 
&c. furmed the collection) ; here we find 
T. Lawrence, at No. 4, Leicester-square, 
with seven productions, one a portrait 
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of Mrs. Esten, in the character of Belvi- 
dera, four other portraits of ladies, a 
Vestal Virgin, and a Mad Girl. Next 
year the artist resided in Jermyn-street, 
and sent six of his performances, all por- 
traits. In 1789 he exhibited no fewer 
than thirteen pieces, and was evidently 
advancing rapidly in his profession, as 
three of the portraits are ‘‘ ladies of qua- 
lity,”” besides his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. In 1790, among twelve 
pictures, occur the Princess Amelia, her 
Majesty, a Nobleman’s Son, a General 
Officer, and a Celebrated Actress. The 
last was Miss Farren, whose beautiful 
whole-length was hung as a pendant to 
the celebrated one of Mrs. Billington, as 
St. Cecilia, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 
1791, Lawrence’s address was 24, Old 
Bond-street ; and Homer reciting his 
Poems is the first subject we find with 
his name. In the next Catalogue the 
prosperous record runs, “Thomas Law- 
rence, a Principal Painter in Ordinary 
to His Majesty ;” and his chief pictures 
are, a Lady of Fashion as Barbarossa, 
and a portrait of the King. He subse- 
quently resided for several years in Greek- 
street, Soho, where we have understood 
Westall occupied part of the same house, 

The peace of 1814 was an auspicious 
wera for Lawrence. He received a mag- 
nificent commission from his royal pa- 
tron, the King, to paint the Allied So- 
vereigns, their ministers, and the most 
exalted personages of Europe, including 
the Pope, Metternich, Blucher, Platoff, 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, &c. For this purpose 
he visited Paris, Vienna, Rome, and the 
other principal cities of the continent. 
He received the honour of knighthood, 
April 20, 1815. 

On the death of Mr. West in 1820, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was elected to the 
President’s chair, in the Royal Academy. 
He was then at Rome, employed on his 
portrait of the Pope, but he speedily re- 
turned to England. In his high and 
honourable office, his elegance and sua- 
vity of manner, united with a strong 
impression of his general benevolence 
and liberality, rendered him eminently 
popular. His last public duty at the Aca- 
demy was the delivery of the biennial 
medals about a month before his decease 
(see our December Magazine, p. 544), 
when the affectionate eloquence of bis 
address. was such as will never be for- 
gotten by the students. Two or three 
of his similar addresses have been print- 
ed, but only for private distribution. 

In 1826 Sir Thomas Lawrence paid 
another visit to Paris, for the purpose 
of painting Charles X. and was reward- 
ed with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. The acceptance uf foreign ho- 
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nours is generally denied to British sub- 
jects by the English government except 
for military services. A few exceptions 
are to be found under peculiar circum- 
stances, and the case of the late Presi- 
dent is one. 

His death was unexpected, o¢curring 
after a slight illness of five days. On 
the previous Saturday he dined, in com- 
pany with Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Jackson, and 
some other artists, at the house of Mr. 
Secretary Peel. On Sunday he first 
complained of pain in the neck and 
lower part of the face. From that day 
till Tuesday his malady seemed to in- 
crease and remit at intervals, and was 
considered inflammation in the bowels. 

So late as the Tuesday he was busily 
employed in the Committee of the Athe- 
neum, making arrangements for the 
Opening of the new house, where he was 
particularly animated on the subject of 
internal decoration, and took a great 
interest in procuring works of art to 
adorn the interior. He had himself pro-+ 
mised to paint and present a portrait of 
His Majesty, to be placed in the library; 
but the accomplishment of this promise 
was unhappily prevented by his deatb. 
He was also at Messrs. Coutts, the ban- 
kers; and the subject of conversation 
now remembered, was that of an exqui- 
sitely written letter of condolence sent 
by him to one of the partners, on the 
decease of his daughter. On the evening 
of the same day, Mrs. Ottley; the wife 
of the distinguished writer on the Fine 
Arts, and a part of her young family, 
spent the evening with him, when he~ 
appeared cheerful. On Wednesday even- 
ing he was worse, and Dr. Holland was 
called in, who immediately saw the dan- 
ger of his patient, with whom he sat up 
all night: he was relieved and better 
during Thursday, so that towards evern- 
ing he received two other old friends, 
one of whom read to him, at his own 
request, an article in the New Monthly 
Magazine, in answer to some obser- 
vations in the Edinburgh Review on 
the life of Flaxman. They had re- 
tired, perhaps to take tea in another 
room, when they were suddenly alarm- 
ed by cries for assistance: they were 
those of Sir Thomas’s servant, but 
when they reached the spot’ which 
they had so recently quitted, his master 
had ceased to breathe. An examination 
made by Mr. Green, in the presence of 
Dr. Holland and Mr. Foster Reeve, as- 
certains death to have ensued from an 
extensive and complicated ossification of 
the vessels of the heart. 

Thus died the most distinguished 
painter of the day in one branch of the 
art, that of purtrait-paint' ag. In this 
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he was certainly without a rival; and 
his reputation and success were not in- 
commensurate with his merit. He was 
called on to paint all the eminent cha- 
racters of bis day, whether distinguished 
by personal attractions as beauties, by 
rank. or station, or by talents which 
were likely to render their living linea- 
ments objects of curiosity with posterity. 
The characteristics of bis style were 
brilliancy of colour, and a delicate mode 
of conveying a faithful resemblance, with 
an exquisitely beautiful sense of grace 
and effect. This pereeption of beauty 
and grace was combined with a strong 
sense of individuality of character—and 
rarely, indeed, did he fail, whilst con- 
veying the most accurate resemblance, 
to impart also some of those graces, 
united with those improvements which 
spring from a mind having the perfec- 
tion of art always present to his recol- 
lection. No painter who ever lived 
seemed to dive deeper into individual 
character, as conveyed by the conform- 
ation of the visage, and the expression 
of the features by the motion of the lips 
and eyes; and none knew more skilfully 
how to avail himself of the changeful 
appearances which they betrayed in those 
conversations which were dexterously 
introduced during the sitting, and which 
destroyed or relaxed a rigidity of muscle 
assumed on such occasions, and which 
frequently baffles the utmost ingenuity 
of the artist. 

His portraits in the last exhibition 
were the following:—The Duke of Cla- 
renee; Duchess of Richmond; Marchio- 
ness of Salisbury; Lord Durbam; Miss 
Macdonald; Mrs. Locke, sen.; John 
Soane, Esq.; and Robert Soutbey, Esq. 
At the period of his demise he was en- 
gaged on many interesting personages ; 
among others, Sir George Murray, M.P. 
for the county of Perth; and the follow- 
ing engravings from his works were pub- 
lished#during the last twelve months ;— 
the King, whole length, in line, by 
H. Finden, (18 by 27); ditto, mezzo- 
tinto, by T. Hodgetts (same size); by 
R. Lane, in lithography (12 by 16); 
Pope Pius VII, whole length, mezzo- 
tinto, by S. Cousins (20 by 31); Lord 
Lynedoch, whole length, mezz. by T. 
Hodgetts (17 by 28); Mr. Canning, 
whole length, by C. Turner (16 by 26) ; 
Earl Grey, and the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, both mezz. by S. Cou- 
sins (11 by 16); two daugbters of C. B. 
Calmady, Esq. under the title Nature, 
in line, by G. T. Doo (14 by 16); Eliza- 
beth Duchess of Devonshire (12 by 14); 
Miss Bloxam, a study (11 by 14), in 
chalk, by F. C. Lewis; and, finally, Miss 
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Fanny Kemble, in lithography, by R. 
Lane. In the progress of this last draw- 
ing the President tock great interest, 
and Mr. Lane worked on it for several 
days at Sir Thomas’s house, and under 
his eye, frequent touches and improve- 
ments being added by him, and at his 
suggestion. This beautiful print may, 
therefore, be considered as affording a 
specimen of a master-hand applied upon 
a material hitherto strange to him. Had 
he lived, the world would probably have 
been delighted with a drawing on stune 
entirely of his own production. As it 
is, the print will become additionally 
valuable, from the circumstances under 
which it appeared. We are happy to 
announce that the same excellent litho- 
graphic artist has just completed a simi- 
lar print of Sir Thomas, from a drawing 
by himself. , 

But the late President was ambi- 
tious of the still higher honours of his 
art; and if we recall to memory the evi- 
dence which he gave to the Committee 
of the House of Commons, touching the 
Elgin marbles, we shall find that he 
ardently aspired to the glory of an his- 
torical painter, though the calls of an 
inferior branch held him bound in tram- 
mels through which he could not break. 
Some of his early copies and_ designs 
have before been noticed; and it is 
stated that his attention had long been 
engaged in a grand composition from 
Milton. 

The Presideut has left many pictures 
unfinished, which throw much into the 
hands of his survivors. His prices were 
very high—600/. for a whole length, of 
which a moiety was paid at the first 
sitting. Among his latest portraits thus 
painted, is one of Moore, for Mr. Mur- 
ray. But, with all his immense re- 
ceipts, it is understood that Sir T. Law- 
rence has, from early incumbrances and 
a profuse expenditure, which difficulties 
always aggravate, died pvor. His will has 
not yet been proved; but we understand, 
that, in pursuance of its directions, the 
invaluable collection of drawings by 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, and 
the other old masters, which cost the 
President upwards of thirty-seven thou- 
sand pounds, is to be offered to the King 
aud, in case of refusal, to some other 
patrons of art and public institutions, at 
18,0002. ‘The pictures, thirty-three 
or thirty-four in number, painted by Sir 
Thomas for the Waterloo Gallery, at 
Windsor Castle, have been removed to 
their destination. Mr. Peel possesses, 
from his hand, all the portraits of his 
colleagues excepting that of the Lord 
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Chancellor, who had agreed to sit a few 
days before the fatal attack came on. 

The King is said to have granted per- 
mission to the family, publicly to ex- 
hibit, for their exclusive benefit, all the 
portraits painted on the continent, by 
Royal command, for the King. His 
Majesty has likewise granted permission 
to engrave these works, and in conse- 
quence of this gracious signification, the 
relatives announce, ‘they are making 
arrangements for the immediate publi- 
cation of aseries of engravings of the 
most distinguished characters, from the 
works of the late President.” 

No portrait of Sir Thomas himself had 
previously to his death been published ; 
except that his figure, with those of his 
two brothers and his sister, exists in a 
well-known series of prints, after West- 
all, illustrative of the ceremonies of the 
church. About three years ago, he told 
Mr. Acraman, of Bristol, that he never 
painted a portrait of himself but once ; 
although he intended to do it, and to 
present it to his native city. ‘* But,” 
said he, ** should I fail to do so, and you 
can find out the portrait that I painted 
of Curran, the barrister, one of myself 
might be found under it.” This por- 
trait of Curran is in the possession of 
the Rev. John Taylor, of Clifton. Ina 
letter to J. S. Harford, Esq., written 
about two years since, Sir Thomas ex- 
pressed his intention of presenting his 
portrait, through him, to the Bristol 
Institution. The same intention is also 
mentioned in letters to Mr. Acraman, 
at whose request, his friend, G. Morant, 
Esq. recently called on Sir Thomas to 
inquire if the portrait was likely to be 
finished in time for the Bristol exhibi- 
tion in the present year. Sir Thomas 
showed that gentleman the portrait in 
a very forward state, and said, it was 
his intention shortly to finish it and send 
it to Bristol; at the same time he apo- 
logized for the delay that had occurred 
in the fulfilment of this intention. 

The Monday in the week following 
that in which he died, had been ap- 
pointed by Sir Thomas, to sit for a bust 
tu bis friend and fellow-townsman, Ed- 
ward H. Baily, Esq. R.A. Under this 
circumstance Mr. Baily was allowed to 
take a cast of the President’s face after 
death ; the same privilege being granted 
to one other person only—Mr. Chantery, 
Mr. Baily intends to proceed immediately 
with ‘his bust, as well as with a model 
for a medal, to be engraved by Mr.Scipio 
Clint, the medallist to the King. One 
of the first copies of the bust is intended 
by Mr. Baily to grace the statuary-room 
of the Bristol Institution, and thus fulfil 
what is known to have been one of the 
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President’s wishes. We will not leave 
the subject of Lawrence’s birth-place 
without inserting one of his letters tothe 
above named Mr. Acraman, which has 
been recently published. From the re- 
spect entertained in the place of his 
birth for Sir Thomas’s character, as 
well as for his talents, he was presented 
with the freedom of the city in the 
spring of last year, at the same time 
that a similar compliment was paid to 
Lord Eldon. The following is his reply 
to the communication. 

*¢ Russell-square, April 9, 1829. 

‘¢ My DEaR Sir, 

‘* Your kind assurance now con- 
firms to me, that [ have received from 
my native city the very highest honour 
(the protection of Majesty excepted) 
that could have rewarded my profes- 
sional exertions; I beg you to express 
to those of your friends who, with your- 
self, have generously assisted in pro- 
curing it, the sincere gratitude and re- 
spect with which it has impressed me, 
and the attachment it has strengthened 
to the place of my birth, as well as the 
zeal with which | shall attempt to for- 
ward any measure conducive to its ho- 
nour, and the improvement of its refined 
establishments. 

“T shall gladly take advantage of 
your offer for the exhibition of my two 
other pictures. 

** Pardon some haste in which [ write, 
and believe me to remain with the high- 
est esteem, My dear Sir, your very faith- 
ful servant, Tuos. Lawrence.” 

** 70 D. W. Acraman, Esq. Bristol.” 


In another letter, very recently re- 
ceived at Bristol, by Mr. John Hare, jun. 
Sir Thomas, in enclosing a donation 
for the Anchor Society, expressed him- 
self warmly interested in the welfare 
of his native city. He was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Philosophical 
and Literary Society at the Bristol In- 
stitution; and tothe Exhibition of Pic- 
tures in the Institution he often liber- 
ally contributed, as a loan, some ‘of his 
must beautiful performances, 

Sir Thomas’s characteristic benevo- 
lence, and the prompt and liberal man- 
ner in which he came forward to patro- 
nize Danby, on his leaving Bristol for 
London, drew forth the following affec- 
tionate tribute from another of the 
gifted sons of that City— 


In genius vigourous, yet refin’d, 

Noble in art, yet more in mind— 
Sweet-temper'd, gifted Lawrence, great, 
In singleness of heart innate: 

Pleas’d otbers’ genius to commend, 

And kind a ready band to lend 

To merit, when it wants a friend. 
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In reference to this passage, Sir 
Thomas, in a letter in the possession of 
the communicant of these notices, speaks 
of the too flattering mention of his 
name, ‘*[ wish,” he says, “ I could 
feel that I deserved it; yet I may truly 
say, that the natural tendency of my 
thoughts and wishes is todo so, and to 
show that gratitude to Providence for 
my own success, which should lead me 
to assist others, who wit’ equal talent, 
though in other departments of art, 
have been less fortunate in their career.” 
Whilst quoting Sir Thomas’s letters, it 
may be noticed that bis hand-writing 
was peculiarly neat aud elegant. 

We have now shown, at some iength, 
the many excellencies of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s private character, as well as 
the superiority of his professional ta- 
lents. His mind, indeed, was stored 
with a combination of refined and grace- 
ful qualities, seldom found united in one 
person. He possessed all the qualities of 
a perfect gentleman; he was kind-heart- 
ed, liberal, and honourable. His appear- 
ance was attractive; his manners bland 
and polite, and his countenance more 
than ordinarily handsome. It bore a 
strong resemblance to the late Mr. Can- 
ning, with this difference, that the ex- 
pression was not, perhaps, so highly and 
perfectly intellectual. As a speaker he 
was clear, free, easy, and graceful, at- 
tempting no flight of oratory, but always 
jeaving an impression of great neatness 
and propriety. 

That Sir Thomas ever indulged ina 
passion for play is a calumny which, to 
those who knew his habits and feelings 
on the subject, requires no refutation ; 
at the same time it will not excite sur- 
prise, that among others who heard of 
his large receipts, and were aware of 
his occasional embarrassments, an opi- 
nion should be unadvisedly adopted, 
affording a ready solution to the ques- 
tion—what became of his money? His 
ardent passion, however, for the fine 
arts in general, and especially fur that 
branch of them to which his own time 
was more particularly devoted, caused 
him to expend immense sums in their 
encouragement, and in the purchase of 
the works of the first masters, of whose 
drawings he gradually accumulated his 
unrivalled collection. His benevolence 
towards the sons of genius, less favoured 
by fortune, was also dealt out with no 
stinted allowance. Numerous instances 
of this we could adduce and substan- 
tiate, were we not restrained by motives 
which must be obvious ; it is, however, 
gratifying to know, that since bis de- 
cease, the right feelings of many of those 
who profited by bis kindness have over- 
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come the natural reluctance to publish 
their obligations, 

A Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
preparing for publication by Mr, Camp- 
bell, the poet, 

[The Funeral of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
we are induced to describe at a some- 
what unusual length, from having 
been favoured with an original account, 
which may be considered as accurate 
as it is minute.] 

Soon after the lamented decease of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Council of 
the Royal Academy signified to the Ex- 
ecutor their wish to pay every possible 
mark of respect towards the memory of 
the late excellent President, by the at- 
tendance of the Members of the Aca- 
demy at his funeral. That the last sad 
honours should be observed in a manner 
due to his eminent public merits and 
private worth, the requisite arrange- 
ments were made for the interment of 
his remains in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 
the same public ceremony that marked 
the feelings of the Academy on the in- 
terment of his distinguished predecessor 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Accordingly, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, the 20th of January, the body 
of the President was conveyed from 
his house in Russell-square, (followed 
by four members of his family and 
the Executor, attended by an old and 
faithful servant,) to Sumerset House, 
where, on its arrival at the rooms of the 
Royal Academy, it was received by the 
Council and officers of that establish- 
ment, and deposited in the Model-room, 
which was appropriated for its recep- 
tion. The room had been previously 
hung with black cloth, and lighted with 
large wax tapers and numerous wax 
candles dispersed in silvered sconces. 

At the head of the coffin was placed 
a large atchievement * of the armorial 





* Argent, a cross raguly Gules, Crest, 
a demi-turbot Proper. Motto, Loyal au 
mort. Inthehatchmentin Russell-square 
is suspended from the bottom of the 
shield, on the dexter side, the chain and 
badge of the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; On the sinister, the cross of the 
French order of the Legion of Honour. 
The medal and chain worn by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence as President of the Aca- 
demy was presented to him by his pre- 
sent Majesty as an especial mark of 
royal favour, and he was the first Presi- 
dent upon whom the distinction was 
conferred. As, however, it was in the 
character of President that he was so 
honoured, these insignia have been re- 
turned into the roya! hands. 
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bearings of the deceased, and the pall 

over the coffin * was also decorated with 

silk escutcheons of the arms. 

The Members of the Council and the 
family having retired, the body lay in 
state all night, the old servant of the 
President sitting up with it, at his own 
particular request, as a last tribute of 
duty and respect to a kind and valued 
master. 

The following morning, Thursday, the 
Qist, being appointed for the convey- 
ance of the remains to St. Paul’s, the 
family of the deceased assembled in the 
Library of the Royal Academy soon after 
ten o’clock, and the mourners invited 
upon the oceasion, with the members of 
the Academy, in the great exhibition 
room. 

The hearse, mourning coaches, and 
carriages of the Nubility and Gentry uc- 
cupied the great square of Somerset- 
house. By half-past twelve Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the Undertaker, had completed the 
various arrangements, when the exten- 
sive line of procession, consisting of 
forty-three mourning coaches and se- 
venty-two private carriages, besides those 
of the Lord Mayor (who was prevented, 
by serious indisposition, from attending 
in person) and Sheriffs, moved in the 
following order :— 

Four Marshall’s men. 

Two of the City Marshalls on horseback. 
Carriage of the Lord Mayor. 
Carriage of Mr. Sheriff Ward. 

Carriage of Mr. Sheriff Richardson, 
The Undertaker, Mr. Thornton, jun. on 

horseback. 

Four Mutes, followed by Six Conductors, 

on horseback. 

The Lid of Feathers, supported by a 

Page on each side. 

‘The Hearse, drawn by six horses, with 

five Pages ou each side. 


The eight Pall-bearers in mourning 
coaches—The Earl of Aberdeen; the 
Earl of Clanwilliam ; Earl Gower; the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel; Hon. George 
Agar Ellis; Right Hon, Sir Geo. Mur- 
ray, G.C.B.; Right Hon. Jobu Wilson 
Croker ; R. Hart Davis, Esq. M. P. for 
Bristol. 

Mourning coaches, containing—Rev. 
Rowland Bloxam, chief mourner; Rev. 
Thos. Lawrence Bloxam; Mr. Henry 





* Inscription on the coffin-plate :— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Knt. LL.D. F.R.S. 
President 
of the Royal Academy of Arts in London, 
Knight of the Royal French Order 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Died 7th January, Mpcccxxx. 

Ju the LXL year of his age. 
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Bloxam; Rev. Andtew Bloxam; Mr. 
Matthew Bloxam; Mr. John Rouse 
Bloxam; Mr. John Meredith; Rev. Di. 
Bloxam; Mr. John Aston; Rev. Roger 
Bird; Archibald Keightley, jun. Esq. 
Executor; the Rector of St. George, 
Bloomsbury (Rev. J. Lonsdale); the 
confidential Servatt of the deceased. 

Officers of the Royal Academy—W. 
Hilton, Esq. Keeper; H. Howard, Esq. 
Secretary; R. Smirke, Esq. jun. Trea- 
surer; Joseph Hen. Green, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. 

Council of the Academy—E. H. Baily, 
Esq.; A. Cooper, Esq.; W. Collins, Esq.; 
J. Constable, Exq. ; W. Etty, Esq.; D. 
Wilkie, Esq.; J. Ward, Esq. 

Royal Academicians—Sir W. Beechey ; 
Martin A. Shee, Esqg.*; J. W. Turner, 
Evq.; Ch. Rossi, Esq. ; Tho. Phillips, 
Esy.3 A. W. Calecott, Esq.3 R. Westma- 
cott, Esq.; H. Bone, Esq.; W. Mul- 
ready, E-q.; John Jackson, E-q.; Fra. 
Chantery, Esq.; R.Covk, Esq.; W. Da- 
niell, Esq.; R. R. Reinagle, Esq.; Sir 
Jeffery Wyatville; C. R. Leslie, Esq.; 
H. W. Pickersgill, Esq. 

Associates—J. Gandy, Esq.; A. I. 
Oliver, Esq. ; G. Arnold, Esq.; G. Clint, 
Esq.; J. J.Chalon, Esq.; G.— Newton, 
Esq.; C.R. Cockerell, Esq. ; Edwin Land- 
seer, Esq.; J. P. Deering, Esq.; F. 
Danby, Esq.; H. P. Briggs, Esq. 

Associate Engravers—John Landseer, 
W. Bromley, R. J. Lane, C. Turner. 

Students—G. Patten, W. Patten, W. 
B. Taylor, Cafe, Vulliamy, J. Webster, 
Ainslie, H. Behnes, W. Behnes, Fair- 
land, C. Moore, Andrews, Hayter, D. 
M‘Clise, Kearney, S.C. Smith, Black- 
more, Rouw, Leigh, Grant, Redgrave, 
Hughes, Pegler, Solomon, Wood, Sass, 
Johnson, Smith, Middleton, Brockedon, 
Wright, Boxall, Carey, Freebairn, Ross, 
Mead, Stothard, Muvre, Cary, Milling- 
ton, Brooks, Watson, Panorme, 

Private Mourners—The Hon, Charles 
Greville; Sir Robert H. Inglis; Major- 
Gev. M‘Donald; Col. Hugh Baillie; 
Washington Irving, Theodore Irving, 
and L, Ramsey, the three Secretaries of 
the American Embassy; Horace Twiss, 
Esq. M.P.; John Nash, Esq.; Wm. 
Woodgate, Esq. ; Herman S. Wolff, Esq., 
Cha. Kemble, Esq.; Joseph Gwilt, Esq.; 
Tho. Campbell, Esq.; Archer D. Croft, 
Esq.; Dr. Sigmond ; Sir Anth. Carlisle; 
Henry Ellis, Esq. ; Rev. Josiah Forshall ; 
Ed. Hawkins, Esq. ; Geo. Morant, Esq. ; 
Tho. Fullerton, Esq.; Tho. Boddington, 
Esq.; P. Hardwicke, Esq.; Decimus 





* This gentleman has been since elected 
to succeed Sir Thomas Lawrence in the 
Chair of the Royal Aeademy, and ap- 
proved of by the King. 
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Burton, Esq.; John Knowles, Esq.; J. 
W. Seivier, Esq.; R. Evans, Esq.; Cha. 
Denham, Esq.; S. Woodburn, Esq. ; 
Mr. Moon; John F. Reeve, Esq.; G. 
Simpson, Esq.; J. Simpson, Esq.; G. 
R. Ward, Esq.; John Irwine, Esq.; Mr. 
F.C.Lewis; Mr. Hogarth; E. Holman, 
Esq.; Tho. Robson, Esq.; W.Y.Ottley, 
Esq.; Warner Ottley, Esq. 

The Officers, &e. of the Society of 
Painters in Water-evlours—Mr. George 
Barrett, Cha. Wild, R. Hills, P. Dewint, 
G. F. Robson, J. Varley, F. Nash, A. 
Pugin, F. Mackenzie, F. O. Finch, W. 
Nesfield, S. Prout. 

The Society of British Artists—Mess. 
Davis, Holmes, Dawe, Hofland. 

The Society of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution—Messrs. Davi- 
son, Corbould, Stanfield, Robertson, 
Roper, Davis, Lahee, Tijou. 

Carriages of the Nobility and Gentry, 
following after the carriage of Sir Tho. 
Lawrence :— 

Carriages of the Pall-bearers—Earls 
of Aberdeen, Clanwilliam, and Gower; 
Right Hon. R. Peel; Hon. George Agar 
Ellis; Right Hon. Sir Geo. Murray ; 
Rt. Hon. J, W. Croker ; and Rich, Hart 
Davis, Esq. M. P. 

Carriages of —The Lord Chancellor; 
Dukes of St. Alban’s, Bedford, Devon- 
shire, Wellington; Marquises of Staf- 
ford, Londonderry, Bristol; Earl of 
Essex; Countess of Guildford; Earls 
Spencer, Bathurst, Listowel, Rosslyn, 
Charleville, Dudley, and Mountcharles; 
Viscounts Granville, Beresford, and Go- 
derich ; Bishop of London ; Lords Hol- 
land, Hill, Stowell, Bexley, Farnborough, 
and Seaford; Prince Esterhazy ; Baron 
Bulow ; the American Ambassador ; 
Sir Henry Hardinge, M.P.; Sir Abra- 
ham Hume; Sir Rob. H. Inglis, M. P.; 
Sir Henry Halford ; Sir Charles Flower; 
Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, M.P.; 
Sir W. Knighton; Sir Edm. Antrobus ; 
Sir Astley Cooper; Sir Coutts Trotter, 
and Sir Fra. Freeling, Barts —Sir James 
Esdaile, and Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, Knts. 
J. Planta, Esq. M.P.; — Fuller, Esg.; T. 
Hope, Esq.; Carrick Moore, Esq,; — 
Lyon, Esq. ; C. Kemble, Esq. ; — Fair- 
lie, Esq.; Major-General M‘Donald ; 
Colonel Hugh Baillie; Messrs. Smirke, 
Chantery,: Wilkins, Green, Nash, Soane, 
Dunlop, Boddington, Fullerton, T. Bar- 
ber Beaumont; Dr. Sigmond, and Dr. 
Holland. 

The hearse arrived at the great west 
door of St. Paul’s about a quarter before 
two, and about half past two the body 
reached the choir, preceded by the dig- 
nitaries of the church, and the members 
of the choir, singing the sentences at the 
commencement of the burial srvice to 
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the solemn and affecting music of Croft. 
The body being placed on tressells, the 
chief mourner was seated in a chair at 
the head of the coffin, attended by the 
old servant of the deceased. The mourn- 
ers being also seated, on either side of the 
Choir, the funeral service proceeded, the 
proper portions being chaunted. The 
lesson was read by the Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
the Canon Residentiary, whose feelings 
were more than once su overpowered as 
to prevent his proceeding without a 
pause.* Green’s fine anthem, ‘** Lord, 
let me know mine end!” was sung by 
the choir, accompanied by the organ, 
after which the body was removed into 
the crypt, and placed under the centre 
of the dome, when the mourners being 
summoned, and preceded by the elergy 
and choir, went in procession to the 
centre, and turning to the right formed 
a large circle, which during the time the 
music continued, fell into a double line 
round the perforated brass plate, where 
the remainder of the service was read by 
the Bishop of Liandaff, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in a most impressive manner. 
The whole concluding with part of Han- 
del’s matchless Funeral Anthem, “Their 
bodies are buried in peace.” Here the 
voices of the young choristers, strength- 
ened by the addition of the children 
from the Chapel Royal, produced a de- 
lightful effect. After the pathetic and 
solemn, though somewhat lengthened 
and monotonous effect of the mournful 
strains which had preceded it, the 
words ‘* but theirname liveth evermore,” 
cheered the senses, and produced feel- 
ings the more pleasing from being unex- 
pected. 

The ceremony having concluded, the 
mourners returned to their carriages. 
The executor and some of the family 
of the deceased went down to the 
crypt and saw the body deposited in 
the grave prepared for it, at the head of 
the late President West, and not far 
from the remains of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
The solemnity and decorum which pre- 
vailed throughout the whole proceedings 
upon this melancholy occasion, has been 
a subject of general remark and appro- 
bation. 

By the order of Mr. Secretary Peel a 
strong force of the Metropolitan Police 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas, at- 
tended and preserved order throughout 
the line of route, from Somerset-House 
to Temple-Bar, and in consequence of 
orders issued by the Lord Mayor, the 
City Police had kept the whole line of 
Fieet-street free from the interruption 





* Dr. Hughes was an old and intimate 
friend of Sir T. Lawrence. 
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of carriages from an early hour in the 
morning, by which means the mournful 
eavaleade preserved due order, and 
reached the church without a single in- 
terruption or break of its extensive line. 
The shop windows were every where 
closed. The streets were crowded : in- 
deed, the Strand and Fleet-street may 
be said to have been lined on both sides 
by the people, who preserved the most 
respectful order; and the windows of 
the houses in the route of the proces- 
sion were filled with spectators, who 
witnessed upon this occasion the just 
tribute paid to distinguished merit in 
perhaps one of the most extensive atten- 
dances of persons that has been paid to 
the memory of the dead since the public 
funerals of Nelson and Pitt. No acci- 
dent happened, nor did any untoward 
event arise to interrupt the decorum 
and order of the scene. Much praise is 
undoubtedly due to the very excellent 
and effective arrangements of Messrs. 
Thornton and Son, under whose sole 
control and direction the funeral was 
conducted. 





GeorcE Dawe, Esg. R.A. 

Oct. 15. At the house of his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Wight, Esq. in Kentish- 
Town, George Dawe, Esq. R.A. Mem- 
ber of the Imperial and Royal Academies 
of Arts at St. Petersburg, Stockholm, 
Florence, &c., First Painter to his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, &c. 

Mr. Dawe was the author of “ The 
Life of George Morland, with Remarks 
on his Works 1807,” 8vo. In this work 
(of which a critique will be seen in the 
Monthly Review, N. S. lvi. 357—370) be 
states that his father, Mr. Philip Dawe, 
was articled to Morland’s father, who 
was a painter in crayons. We believe 
the elder Dawe was afterwards an engra- 
ver in mezzotinto, employed by Bowles, 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard, &c. 

From 1809 to 1818, Mr. Geo. Dawe was 
a constant exhbibiter at Somerset House, 
of many portraits and a few historical 
subjects. Among the portraits were Dr, 
Parr, Lord Eardley, the Hon. S. E. Eard- 
ley, Prince and Princess of Saxe Cobourg, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, &c. &c. Among the historical 
subjects were, Andromache imploring 
Ulysses to spare the life of ber son; Ge- 
nevive, from a poem by T. Coleridge, 
Esq.; aChild rescued by its mother from 
an Eagle’s nest; and a Demoniac, which 
he afterwards sent as a presentation, and 
it now adorns the Council-Room of the 
Royal Academy. He was elected an As- 
sociate in 1809, and a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1814, 
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In the year 1816 he painted a large 
whole-length picture of Miss O’ Neill, in 
the character of Juliet, which was ex- 
hibited by Jamp-light, in order that it 
might be viewed under the same cir- 
cumstances as the original was seen on 
the stage. This portrait was engraved 
in mezzotinto by Mr. G. Male. 

Mr. Dawe has for the last few years 
entirely practised his art upon the con- 
tinent, particularly at St. Petersburg, 
where his talents were held in the high- 
est estimation by the Imperial Family. 
He had arrived in England only about six 
weeks befure his death; at which time 
the following paragraph appeared in the 
newspapers; ‘* Mr. G. Dawe, R.A., who 
has recently arrived in this country from 
Warsaw, where he had been engaged in 
painting the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia as King and Queen of Poland, 
and also the Grand Duke Constantine, 
went to the Royal Lodge, in Windsor- 
park, on Sunday, by command of the 
King, for the purpose of showing his 
Majesty portraits of the King of Prussia, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and other 
works executed sitce his last visit to this 
country. His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express bis approbation of 
them, and honoured Mr. Dawe with 
some flattering commissions.” 

It has been stated that Mr. Dawe 
realised 100,000/. by painting the prin- 
cipal Sovereigns of Europe. 

At the time of his arrival, he was in 
an ill state of health from a disease of 
the lungs. His remains were interred 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, attended by a 
long cortege of artists and literary men; 
the Russian Ambassador and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (the latter of whom was so 
soon after to be borne to the same spot) 
acting as pall-bearers. 





Mrs. FirzGera.p. 


Jan. 11. At her house, St. James’s- 
square, Bath, deeply and deservedly la- 
mented by her family and friends, aged 
82, Mary, widow of the Right Hon. Col. 
Richard FitzGerald, of the Queen's Co., 
M.P. 

Mrs. FitzGerald was daughter and co- 
heir of Fairfax Mercer, Esq. of Dublin, 
by . daughter and heir of William 
M‘Causland, Esq. of Dublin. Fairfax 
Mercer was son of William Mercer, Esq. 
of Dundalk, by Anne-Sarah, daughter 
of John Baillie, of Inisbargie, co. Down, 
Esq. M.P. From a pedigree in Ulster’s 
office, it appears that the issue of the 
said William Mercer, by his wife Anne- 
Sarah Baillie, was Fairfax Mercer, as 
above, and two daughters, Dorothy, the 
youngest, wife of Ross Moore, Esq. Pro- 
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prietor of the borough of Carlingford, 
before the Union; and Alicia, born 1721, 
wife, first, of Benjamin Hunt, Esq. (to 
whom she was married, June }, 1741), 
and, secondly, of Stephen Cassan, Esq. 
of Sheffield, Queen’s County, Barrister 
at law of Lincoln’s Inn, 1750, High 
Sheriff of Queen’s County in 1763, died 
April 23, 1773, (will proved Dec. 10, 
following, in virtue of a commission of 
the High Court of Chancery in Ireland,) 
eldest son and heir of Matthew Cassan, 
Esq. of Sheffield, Barrister at law, who 
was son and heir of Stephen Cassan, Esq. 
of the same place, who died 1750-1, 
aged 90 (administration granted from 
the Prerogative Court of Ireland, May 
5, 1752). Mrs. Cassan, formerly Alicia 
Mercer, aunt of Mrs. FitzGerald, died 
Feb. 6, 1789, aged 68, leaving issue two 
sons and one daughter, Alicia, born Nov. 
20, 1755, married the Rev. Geo. Howse, 
Rectur of Inch, co. Wexford (son of 
George Archdeacon of Dromore); Mrs. 
Howse died 16297, leaving, among other 
issue, Alicia Howse, wife of the Rev. 
Peter Browne, Dean of Ferns, half-bro- 
ther of the late Marquess of Sligo. Of 
the sons, 1. Matthew Cassan, Esq. of 
Sheffield, born Oct. 18, 1754, was Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Nov. 1, 1773, High Sheriff of 
Queen’s County in 1783, and an acting 
magistrate for the same, (living 1830,) 
married, first, May 18, 1776, Sarah, 
daughter of Col. Forde, of Seaforde, co. 
Down; and, secondly, Sept. 15, 1819, 
Catberine, daughter of John Head, of 
Ashley, co. Tipperary, Esq. by Phoebe 
his wife, sixth and youngest sister of 
Jobn Toler Earl of Norbury, late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland. 2. Stephen Cassan, 
born Jan. 2, 1757, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Nov. 1, 1773; Barrister at law 
of the Middle Temple, Nov. 15, 1781; 
died January 26, 1794 (administration 
granted in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, March 18, 1795), married 
March 4, 1786, Sarah, only daughter 
and heir of Charles Mears, Esq. a Bro- 
ther of the Trinity House, and had issue 
the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. 
F. S.A. of Mere Vicarage, Wilts, born 
at Calcutta, Oct. 27, 1789, married at 
Frome, co. Somerset, Dec. 27, 1820, 
Fanny, third daughter of the late Rev, 
William Ireland, M.A. Vicar of Frome, 
and an acting Magistrate fur the county 
of Somerset, aud bas issue. See Pedi- 
gree uf Cassan, Heralds’ College, 12.D. 
14, fo. 181. 

Mes. FitzGerald was the second wife 
of the Colonel.* She was mother of 





* His first was the Hon. Margaret 





Gerald FitzGerald, Esq. of St. James’s- 
square, Bath, and three daughters: of 
the latter, Margaret, is the widow of the 
Hon. John Jocelyn, fourth son of the 
first Earl of Roden, and has a daughter, 
Ann Charlotte, married in 1820, to Ro- 
bert Bourke, Esq. eldest son of the Hon, 
Richard Bourke, Lord Bishop of Water- 
ford, who is brother and heir presump- 
tive to the Earl of Mayo. 





JosePpH Watson, LL.D. 


NVov. 23. At the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, in the Kent Road, aged 64, 
Joseph Watson, LL.D. Teacher of that 
establishment. 

Dr. Watson acquired his skill in the 
tuition of deaf and dumb at the private 
academy kept for that purpose at Hack- 
ney by Mr. Thomas Braidwood. * It 
was here,”’ be says, “in the year 1784, 
that my resolution was finally taken, to 
embrace the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb as a profession.” He assisted by 
his counsel and advice in forming the 
London Asylum,+ and superintended the 
instruction of all the pupils admitted 
from its commencement, in 1792. During 
this long period of thirty-seven years he 
exerted an undeviating attention and 
judicious energy, in the arduous task of 
successfully instructing the objects of his 
care, and leading them to an acquain- 
tance with written language; through 
which they have been conducted to all 
the arts of common life and to the hopes 
afforded by Christian revelation. The 
children trained under the doctor’s care 
preserved a high degree of affection to- 
wards him through life, and he lived to 
witness a great number of his scholars 
providing for themselves and families 
with comfort and respectability. One 
of the most striking instances of his 
successful exertions occurred a few days 
after his lamented decease, in the cir- 
cumstance of one of his private pupils 
being called to the bar, by the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle Temple. 
Nothing can more strongly point out 
the beuefits which have resulted from 





King, only child and heir of James 
fourth Lord Kingston, and by her he 
had issue an only daughter, Caroline, 
who married her cousin Robert, second 
Earl of Kingston. She died, 1823, leav- 
ing issue the present Earl of Kingston, 
the Lord Viscount Lorton, the Countess 
of Mount-Cashel, and other issue. 

+ See the memoir of the Rev. John 
Townsend, one of the founders, in our 
vol. xcvi. i. 278; and a full account of 
the Asylum, accompanied by a view of 
the building, in vol, xcu. i. 305. 
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Dr. Watson’s peculiar talents, than this 
singular and interesting fact, which pre- 
sents the first instance on record of a 
Barrister being deaf and dumb. 

Dr. Watson published an account of 
his system in two volumes 8vo. 1809, 
under the title of “Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, or a View of the means 
by which they are taught to understand 
and speak a Language.” (See our vol. 
Ixxx. ii. 635) His remains were interred 
at Bermondsey. 





Rev. Watter Bircu, B.D. 


Dec. 8. Aged 55, the Rev. Walter Birch, 
B.D. Rector of Stanway, Essex, and Vicar 
of Stanton Bernard, Wilts. 

He was the third son of the Rev. Tho. 
Birch,Rectorof South Thoresby, co.Lincoln, 
(by Mary, only daughter of Mr. Edward 
Wright, of Algarkirk, in the same county,) 
who, on the er means, which usually 
fall to the share of our parochial clergy, 
brought up a family, consisting of eight sons 
and two daughters, in such a manner as to 
render them useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society. After a competent prepa- 
ration at home, he received his education at 
Rugby school, under Dr. James, by whose 
excellent method of instruction, together 
with the valuable friendship of the Assistant 
Master, Mr. George Innes (now Master of 
the King’s School, Warwick), he improved 
his naturally good talents very highly. He 
was distinguished at school for humane feel- 
ings aud great simplicity, united with con- 
sidérable energy of character, qualities 
which he retained unimpaired to the end of 
life. At Oxford, asa une and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, where he proceeded M.A. 
1798, B.D. 1805, he was respected by 
many good and literary men, not only for 
these virtues, but for the purity of his man- 
ners, and for his classical taste and acquire- 
ments. Having been appointed tutor.to the 

resent Earl of Pembroke, who was then at 
anew School, and whom he accompanied 
to Oxford, he was presented by the late Earl, 
in 1812, to the Rectory of Stanton Bernard 
in Wiltshire. Afterwards, in 1817, he also 
took a valuable College living, Stanway, in 
Essex. 

As a Christian, those who knew him best 
will acknowledge that none could better de- 
serve the encomium of being ‘¢ an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was no guile.” As 
a clergyman, he was firmly attached to our 
National Church, but without any bitter- 
ness towards those that differed from it. As 
a scholar, he was remarkable for that keen 
perception of the highest beauties in the an- 
cient writers, which it is the lot of so few 
to attain. With these endowments, it is to 
be regretted that we can enumerate no more 
than the following writings which he pub- 
lished: in 1809, * A Sermon, preached in 


the Parish Church of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
on the 25th day of October, printed at the 
request of the Congregation ;” in 1810, 
without his name, ‘* Verses spoken at the 
Encenia, by Mr. Smith, Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ;” in 1816, ‘* Christianity 
liberal according to the genuine and full im- 
port of the term, a Sermon, preached at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of Wilts, hol- 
den at Marlborough, July <3, published at 
the request of the Clergy present;” and in 
1818, ‘* A Sermon on the prevalence of 
infidelity and enthusiasm, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Peter, Colchester, 
July 28, at the Visitation of the Bishop of 
London, published by command of the 
Bishop and at the request of the Clergy.” 

He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Nathaniel Dimock, of Stonehouse, in Glou- 
cestershire, by whom he has left four sons 
and two daughters. 





Mr. Litty Wice, F.L.S. 


March 29, 1828. At Great Yarmouth, 
in his 80th year, Mr. Lilly Wigg, F.L.S. 
a man of no ordinary talents and acquire- 
ments, nor so entirely unknown to fame 
that his death deserved to have passed thus 
long unrecorded. 

He was a native of Smallburgh, in Nor- 
folk, where he was born on Christmas day, 
1749. His father, poor but respectable, 
was a shoemaker, and brought up his son for 
the same trade; but the young man left it 
before he was twenty years old, and having 
received a respectable village education, and 
being always fond of books, removed to 
Yarmouth, and established himself as a 
schoolmaster. In this situation, more con- 
genial to his inclination, but very little pro- 
fitable to his pocket, he continued till the 
year 1801, when he was persuaded to re- 
linquish it for the place of a clerk in the 
Bank of Gurneys and Turner, and there he 
remained so long as he lived. Mr. ‘Turner 
and he had heen brought together some 
years previously by their mutual taste for 
botany; the same cause had before that 
time procured Mr. Wigg the acquaintance 
of Dr. Aikin, long a resident in Yarmouth, 
of the Hon. T. Wenman, of Mr. Woodward, 
of Dr. Smith, of the Rev. Norton Nicholls, 
and of many other gentlemen of similar pur- 
suits, who were in the habit of visiting the 
town. At what period of his life Mr. Wigg’s 
attachment to botany first manifested itself 
is not known; but it is believed that it was 
very early; and, so long as he had health 
and strength, few men pursued the study 
with more energy, or, as far as his limited 
means would allow, with more success. The 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth was neeessarily 
his great field of action; and this he inves- 
tigated with uncommon care, and made in it 
more than one addition to the list of Britis 
flowering plants, besides many among th 
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sea-weeds, to which for a considerable part 
of his life he paid the closest attention. His 
collection of them was rich, and showed 
great care in the selection and exquisite 
neatness in the display of the specimens. 
The same properties were characteristic of 
all he did. He was singularly laborious and 
singularly exact ; neat and clean in his mind 
and person; scrupulously honest in word 
and deed; modest, retiring, and diffident, 
in the extreme; but, when stimulated to 
action, undauntedly and unweariedly perti- 
nacious in his defence of what he believed to 
be right. In politics he was a republican ; 
in religion a Baptist; but, from private rea- 
sons, hn for more than thirty years of his 
life, frequented no place of worship, His 
rejudices against the Catholics were pecu- 
Fiatly strong; they were what he had im- 
bibed with his mother’s milk, and were what, 
at the period of his birth, were entertained 
by a considerable portion of the community, 
who remembered with infinite gratitude the 
Revolution of 1688, and with corresponding 
horror the narrow escape which the kingdom 
had at that time from Popery. Occupied as 
was his time, and small as were his resources, 
Mr. Wigg, nevertheless, by dint of great 
industry, acquired a competent knowledge 
of Latin, and made himself, to a certain de- 
gree, acquainted with the French and Greek: 
what is less to be wondered at, with the 
higher branches of arithmetic he was ver: 
conversant; and his hand-writing was of suc 
beauty that it might easily be mistaken for 
copperplate. About the year 1800 the Li- 
nean Society elected him into the number of 
its associates; and nearly at the same time 
he was gratified by one of the new fuci, that 
he had discovered, being called after his 
name, and published so in the Transactions 
of the same Society. These were all the 
honors he ever received from his love for 
science; except being occasionally men- 
tioned, and always with respect, in the pub- 
lications of Sir James Smith, and in Mr, 
Woodward's, and Mr. Turner's. Botany, 
however, though his favourite department 
in Natural History, was far from being the 
only one he cultivated; he also bestowed 
considerable attention upon the birds and 
fishes of the coast and neighbourhood of his 
residence ; and, as the investigation of the 
productions of the divine hand constituted 
the great source of his enjoyment, he left 
no portion of the field of nature untrodden. 
As an author he never appeared before the 
public; but it was his intention to have 
done so; and, with this view, he had de- 
voted the principal part of the leisure of 
nearly twenty years of his life to collecting 
materials for a history of esculent plants. 
Death, however, overtook him in the midst 
of his pursuits; his lamp, after maintaining 
a regular and almost uninterrupted flame for 
Gent. Mac. February, 1830. 
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the space of more than seventy-nine years, 
was gradually and gently extinguished by 
the pressure of a few days; and the great 
mass he had laboriously got together re- 
mains in a rude and undigested state, equally 
useless to perpetuate his own name, to in- 
struct the world, or to benefit those for 
whose assistance he had principally intended 
it. Thus, always accumulating and never 
arranging, though continually intending to 
do so, he has afforded another sad example, 
at once of the folly of procrastination, under 
the belief that death is never near, and of 
the importance to every man to finish his 
own work; sure that his mental labours, 
like his body, deprived of the particle of 
divine breath, which equally gave life to 
both, will otherwise, like it, only be doomed 
to neglect, corruption, and forgetfulness. 





W. Eyton Tooke, Esq. 

Jan. 27. At his father’s in Richmond 
Terrace, on his 24th birth-day, William 
Eyton Tooke, Esq. B. A. 

This much lamented young gentleman was 
the eldest son uf Tho. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
the eminent Russ‘an merchant, the well- 
known author of several standard essays on 
trade and political economy; and grandson 
of the Rev. Wm. Tooke, F.R.S. author of 
** The Life of Catherine II.” and of other 
popular publications relating to Russia, and 
also of several valuable Works in Theology 
and general Literature. 

Mr. W. Eyton Tooke was educated at 
Westminster School, and finished his stu- 
dies at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he soon so greatly distinguished himself by 
the depth and extent of his inquiries into 
the several branches of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and by the acute and able ex- 
pression of his sentiments on those subjects, 
that he was elected President of the Union 
Society, an Institution for inquiry and de- 
bate, consisting of a numerous and highly- 
gifted portion of the Students of the Uni- 
versity. He quitted Cambridge on obtain- 
ing his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and, by 
his own free choice, entered in the mercan- 
tile establishment of his father; still de- 
voting his unremitting attention to the same 
studies, into connexion with the great topics 
of commercial policy in which he was now 
more immediately interested. He had been 
for some time a Lecuber of the Committee 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and actively engaged in revising 
and preparing treatises for publication. The 
over tension of mind—occasioned by these 
absorbing contemplations, which were not 
only unrelieved by the ordinary relaxations 
and recreations of youth, but too frequently 
allowed to trespass on needful hours of rest 
—there is every reason to suppose, caused 
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that morbid state of the brain, which, ag- 
gravated and accelerated by the unusual se- 
verity of the weather, produced the deplor- 
able event—thus prematurely quenching all 
the foud hopes which his parents were jus- 
tified in entertaining, but which constituted 
the least portion of his claims to their attach- 
ment, as his high attainments were all sub- 
servient to the better feelings of duty and 
affection, by which every part of his domes- 
tic conduct was influenced. 

The following tribute to the memory of 
Mr. W. E. Tooke appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle :—‘* The loss of this amiuble, 
able, and accomplished young gentleman, 
produced a great sensation yesterday. He 
was a youth of great promise, and, by all 
who had the happiness of knowing him, he 
was exceedingly beloved. A more generous 
and benevolent heart than his never beat 
within a human bosom. His range of in- 
formation was unusually extensive for his 
years, and his judgment was excellent. He 
had already written several treatises which 
were much esteemed; and, with his research 
and sagacity, and uncompromising love of 
truth, had his life been spared, he could not 
have failed to become one of the chief orna- 
ments of his age.” 

His remains were interred on the following 
Tuesday, in the church of St. George, 
Bloomsbury; and attended to the grave by 
his immediate relations and by many sin- 
cerely sorrowing friends, as well of those 
more matured in life, whose confidence and 
apprebation he had, by his many amiable 
qualities and undeviating correctness of con- 
duct, conciliated, as also by several young 
men who were treading equal steps with him 
in the paths of usefulness. Of the former 
description were Sir J. W. Lubbock; W. 
Astell, Esq. M. P. Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company; Pascoe Grenfell, Esq.; 
Isaac Solly, Esq.; M. A. Shee, Esq, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy ; and Dr. Roget. 
The younger part of the attendants consisted 
of Mr. J. W. Lubbock, Mr. W. H. Ord, 
Mr. J. Romilly, Mr. E. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Hildyard, &e. 


} -—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 31. At his residence at Shrews- 
bury, aged 48, the Rev. Thomas Oswell, 
Rector of the first portion of Westbury, co. 
Salop. He was. son of the late Alderman 
Oswell, of Shrewsbury, by Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Stephen Pyrethrick, Vicar of 
Much Wenlock and Leighton. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1803, 
M. A. 1806, and was presented to his living 
in the latter year by Mr. and Mrs. Pember- 
ton. “Although for several years prevented 
by ill health from performing his clerical 
duty, he was highly respected by his parish- 
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ioners, and in his private character it may be 
truly said, that he ‘* walked with God.” His 
remains were interred at St. Alkmund’s, 
Shrewsbury. 

Nov. 20. At Ealing, aged 65, the Rev. 
George Nicholas, LL.D. Head Master of 
Ealing School. Dr. Nicholas was formerly 
a member of Wadham college, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1791, and proceeded B. and D.C.L. in 1793. 
He was the author of ‘¢ Au Easy Introduc- 
tion to Latin Grammar,” 12mo. 1793 ; and 
his school has long been celebrated for the 
number of his pupils. Dr. Nicholas was an 
excellent scholar, an almost unrivalled dis- 
ciplinarias, and remarkable for his benevo- 
lence and urbanity. He has left sons to 
carry on his establishment. 

Dec. 26. Found dead on a road, having 
fallen from his horse, the Rev. John Jones, 
Vicar of Minster-lays, Salop, (to which he 
was presented in 1822 by the above Mr. 
Oswell, as Rector of Westbury,) and Curate 
of Habberley. 

Jan.1. At Clifton Hotwells, aged 37, 
the Rev. Thomas Buckley, Perpetual Curate 
of Measham, Derbyshire. 

Jan.2. At Wickham, Berks, aged 72, 
the Rev. Henry Sawbridge, Rector of Wel- 
ford cum Wickham. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. LB. A. 1782, M.A. 1789; and 
was admitted to his living on his own pe- 
tition. 

Jan. 18. Aged 68, the Rev. Nathaniel 
May, Vicar of Leigh, Kent. He was of 
Lincoln. coll. Oxford, M. A. 1785, and was 
instituted to his living in 1811 on his own 
petition. He was the author of ‘* Sermons 
on the History of Joseph, preached in the 
parish Churches of Hemel Hempsted and 
Great Gaddesden, Herts, 1793,”’ 12mo. 

Jan. 24. In Sloane-st. the Rev. James 
Stuart Freeman, D. D. Vicar cf Chalfont St. 
Peter's, Bucks. He was formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded M. A. 1787, B. D. 1792, D. D. 
1799; and was presented to his living by 
that Socicty in 1808. 

Fel. 1. At the Vicarage-house, St. Mar- 
garet’s in Leicester, after a short illness, 
aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Burnaly, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish, Rector of Misterton, 
one of the senior acting Magistrates, and 
une of the oldest incumbents in the county. 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. Robert 
Burnaby, LL.B. who was Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Rector of Wanlip, and Prebendary 
of Lincoln, by Katherine, only child of 
Thomas Jee, Esq. of Leicester. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1784, M.A. 
1787, and was chosen a Dixie Fellow of Ema- 
nuel college. In August 1785 he married 
Lucy, fourth daughter of Richard Dyott, 
Esq. of Freeford, in the county of Stafford, 
by Katherine, only daughter of Thomas 
Herrick, Esq. second brother of the late 
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William Herrick, Esq. of Beaumanor-park, 
aad has left a disconsolate: widow and ten 
children to lament their irreparable loss. He 
was presented to Misterton in 1786, by 
his family, and to St. Margaret’s, Leices- 
ter, in 1789, by his father in virtue of his 
stall at Lincoln. In 1795, when the 
country was in a most disturbed state, an 
alarmivg riot broke out at Barrow-upon- 
Soar in this county. Accompanying the 
Leicester troops of yeomanry cavalry, the 
subject of this memorial, by his firmness as 
a Magistrate, aided by the good conduct of 
the yeomanry, was mainly instrumental in 
quelling the disturbance. For this service 
he publicly received the thanks of Govern- 
ment, through the Judges at the following 
assizes. He was the fondest and best of 
liusbands, the kindest and most affectionate 
of fathers, whose greatest happiness was in 
the bosom of his family. Those who keew 
him best esteemed him most. Totally free 
from hypocrisy or guile, he endeavoured to 
do his duty to God and man. Could appa- 
rent health and strength ensure continuance 
on earth, it might have been looked for in 
him ; but at the close of a day spent in the 
utmost cheerfulness and vigour, he was, in 
less than half an hour (after lying down 
upon: his pillow) summoned to resign his 
life into the hands of Him who gave it. 


—-—Q 
DEATHS. 
Lowpon AnD 1TSs VICINITY. 

Jan. 9. At Woolwich, Major Taylor,R.A. 

Jan. 19. In Upper Grosvenor-st., Major 
Thos. Otway Cave, brother to Robt. Otway 
Cave, esq. M.P. for Leicester. He was the 
second son of the late Henry Otway, esq. of 
Stanford Hall, Leic., and Castle Otway, in 
Ireland, by Sarah, sister and heiress to Sir 
Thomas Cave, the seventh Bart. of Stanford. 
He was Captain in the 97th foot, and pur- 
chased the rank of Major in 1826. 

Jan. 20. In Devonshire-place, Richard 
Chichely Plowden, esq. a Director of the 
East India Company. 

Jan. 2\, In Henrietta-st. Brunswick sq., 
aged 26, George Huntington, esq. of Hull, 
youngest son of late Wm. H. esq. of Kirkella, 

Jan. 22. In Harley-st., aged 38, the hon. 
Henrietta Maria Petre, sister to Lord Petre. 
She was the third dau. of Robt. Edward, 10th 
and late Lord by Mary Bridget, daughter of 
Henry Howard, esq., and sister to the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Jan, 23. In York terrace, Regent’s Park, 
Isabella Mary, wife of John Fairlie, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 75, Robert Barker, esq. 

Jan. 26. Aged 62, Augus. Robt. Hankey, 
esq. of Fenchurch-st. banker. 

Jan,27. In Great Russell-st. Alexander 
Murray, esq. 

Jan, 28. Aged 71, Mr. Willoughby, of 
Serjeants’ Inu, a confidential clerk in 
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Messrs. Hoares’ banking-house, and for- 
merly of West Knoyle, Wilts, 

Jan, 29. In Bernard st., aged 78, Samuel 
Pryer, esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

Lately. At his son’s, the Rev. W. H. 
Rowlatt, in Euston-sq., aged 84, John Row- 
latt, esq. 

At Charing-cross, Major Henry Marlay, 
half-pay of 83d reg. late of the 3d Buffs. 

In Hill-st., Col. Burrows, in his 84th year. 

Fel. 2. In Brook-st , Margaret Emma, 
wife of Dr. Holland. 

In Warren-st., aged 80, Wm. Lake, esq. 
uncle to Sir James S. W. Lake, Bart. He 
was the youngest and last surviving son of 
Sir Atwell, the 2d Bart. by Mary, only dau. 
of James Winter, of Mile-end, esq. 

Feb. 3. In Ebury-st., Pimlico. aged 84, 
Mrs. Byerley, many years attendant on the 
Princess Augusta. 

Fel. 4. In Lambeth, Mr. W. H. Parys, 
who during the late war served in the Bra- 
zilian navy under Don Pedro, and was subse- 
quently employed in the Commissary-gene- 
ral’s office, in Canada. During the war, lie 
acted as clerk and interpreter to the various 
ships that were engaged, which situation 
he obtained through the influence of a 
noble lord. At the conclusion of hastilities, 
a reduction took place, and Mr. Parys was 
discharged amongst others. Upon his arrival 
in this country, he, with the utmost perse- 
verance, endeavoured to procure. employ- 
ment suitable to his talents, but all his efforts 
proved unavailing. He was reduced to the 
most deplorable distress, and at length driven 
to self-destruction by poison, leaving a wife 
and three children. 

Feb. 5. In Millman-st., Chas. Davis, esq. 
only son of Jate Mr. Lockyer Davis, of Hol- 
born, bookseller, who died in 1791 (see 
memoirs of him in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. iv. p. 436). Mr. Charles Davis 
was remarkably short in stature, a misfor- 
tune he very sensibly felt. He was a very 
amiable man, much respected and beloved. 

In Stanhope-street, May -fair, Alexander 
Montagu, only child of W. Bingham Baring, 
esq. MP. 

In Harley-st.in his 80th year,Wm. Thos. 
Welsh, esq. Some years back he returned 
from India with an independent fortune. On 
the 20th of Jan. he was knocked down by a 
cart, and the wheel went over his body; he 
was able to walk home, but several ribs be- 
ing broken, he gradually sank until his 
dissolution. 

Fel. 6. At Clapton, aged 90, Mrs, Brewster. 
Feb. 7. At Claremont-terrace, Cordall Tho- 
mas, esq. of the Bank of England. : 

Sarah, 2d daughter of late Wm. Bloxam, 
esq. of Highgate. 

Fel. 9. Heury, eldest son of late Lt.-Col. 
West, R. A. 

At Kennington-green, aged 49, Chas. Arm- 
strong, esq. hop-merchant, of Southwark. 

Fil. 10. At Hounsditch, the widow of Mr. 
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John Parker, cork manufacturer, having sur- 
vived her eldest dau. (Mrs.Gibbs) vg, days. 

Feb. 11. At Hackney, aged 59, Thomas 
Glover, esq. who for many years was princi- 
pal of the Investigators-office in the Bank 
of England. 

Aged 57, Lewis Charles Miles, esq. late 
of Epping. 

In NewBond-st. aged 83,Wm.L!oyd,M.D. 

In Queen Anne-st. Sophia, widow of Wm, 
Bowen, M.D. of Bath, and sister to Thos. 
Boycott, esq. of Ridge Hall, Salop. 

Feb. 12. In Montagu-square, Mrs, Geo. 
Thornhill, sister to Sir John Cesar Haw- 
kins, of Kelston, near Bath, Bart. She was 
dau. of John Hawkins, esq. (son of Sir Cesar 
the first Bart.) by Anne, eldest dau of Jos. 
Colburne,esq. and was married in Aug. 1780. 

Feb. 13. In Guilford-st. aged 32, Alex. 
John Wallace, esq. 





Dersy.—Fel. 16. At Derby, in the house 
of her son-in-law John Bingham, esq., 
Martha, widow of Daniel Rogers, esq. of 
Wassel Grove, Wore. (brother to the poet, 
Samuel Rogers, esq.) whose death was re- 
corded in our last volume, part ii. p. 284,— 
They have left a numerous family. 

Devon.—Jan. 16. At Torquay, Capt. Lu- 
cas, late of 2d Royal Veteran battalion. 

Jan. 25. At Whiteford House, Lady 
Louiss Georgiana, wife of Sir W. Pratt Call, 
Bart. half-sister to the Earl of Granard. She 
was the 8d dau. of George, the 5th and late 
Earl, by his second wife, Lady Georgiana 
Augusta Berkeley; was married to Sir Wm. 
dune 19, 1806, and had several children. 

Jan. 29. Eliz. wife of the Rev. James 
Longmore, of Yealmpton, Devon, and sister 
of late Sir W. Young, G.C.B. 

Lately, At Dawlish, aged 45, Eleanor, 
wife of the Rev. John Norcross, Rector of 
Framlingham, Suffolk, and third daughter 
of Robert Bell, esq. of Humbleton. 

At Plymouth, Comm. John Davies. 

At Knowle Cottage, near Exeter, Lady 
Collier, widow of Rear-Adm.Sir Geo.Collier, 
Bart. and K.C.B. She was Maria, daughter 
of John Lyon, of Liverpool, M.D.; was 
married May 18, 1805, and left a widow 
without children, March 21, 1824, when 
the Baronetcy expired. 

Feb. 5. At Fulford Park, near Crediton, 
the Right Hon. Susan Countess of St. Ger- 
mans. She was the 6th and youngest dau- 
of Sir John Mordaunt, the 7th Bart. (and 
grandfather of the present Sir John,) by 
Elizabeth, dau. and coh. of Thos. Prowse, 
of Axbridge, esq. ; she became in 1814 the 
fourth wife of the Hon. Wm. Eliot, (who 
succeeded his brother in the Earldom in 
1828,) and had no family. 

Dorset.—Jan. 19. Aged 70, Anne, wife 
of Robert Bridge, esq. of Piddletrenthide. 

Jan. 28. m. Windhan, infant son of 
the Rev. Wm, Berry, Tarrant Hinton. 


OBITUARY. 
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Feb.5. At an advanced age, Mr. John 


Percy, an eminent surveyor and auctioneer 
of Sherborne, who conducted an extensive 
business for nearly fifty years with the strict- 
est integrity. 

Feb. 9. Inhis 92d year, Thos. Young 
Bird, esq. the oldest burgess of the corpora- 
tion of Poole. 

Feb.12. At Okeford Fitzpaine, aged 82, 
Mr. John Longman, only surviving brother 
of the late Mr. Joseph Longman, Master of 
the Free School, Shroton. 

Guoucestersuire.—At Norfolk-terrace, 
Gloucester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Mason. 

Fel. 9. At the house of his brother 
Wn. Weare, esq. Bristol, aged 75, Henry 
Weare, esq. of Clifton. 

Feb. 10. At Codrington, aged 95, Han- 
nah, widow of Rich. Grismond Oseland, esq. 
attorney, of Malmesbury. 

Fel.16. At Didmarton, aged 70, Robt. 
Dyer, esq. M.D. late of Bristol. 


Hants. —Jan. 23. At Southampton, 
David, second son of the late Capt. Wm. 
Baird, and grandson of Sir Jas. Gardiner 
Baird, Bart. of Saughton Hall, Mid Lothian, 

Jan. 29. In his 43d year, Augustus At- 
kins, esq. of Shidfield House, near Wick- 
ham. 

Feb. 6. Aged 16, Eliz. Stewart, niece of 
Dr. Stewart, of Southampton. 

Fel. 7. At Lymington, aged 75, Eliz. 
wife of the Rev. Ellis andl 

Feb. 8. Aged 75, Lieut. John Watkins, 
for 17 years of the S. Hants Militia, and 
previously of the Wilts. 

F2b. 14. At Southampton, aged 78, Wm. 
Smith, esq. late Collector of the Customs of 
that port, and one of the senior Aldermen of 
the Corporation. 

Feb.19. At Winchester, inthe house of 
her son-in-law Sam. Deverell, esq. aged 87, 
Mrs. Lechmere. 

At Avon Cottage, near Ringwood, aged 
66, James Tyrrell Ross, Esq. 


Hererorp. — Jan. 9. At Hereford, 
John Gvise Rogers, esq. formerly a com- 
mander in the E.I.C. He was one of the 
few who was saved from the wreck of the 
Haswell East Indiaman in 1786. 

Jan. 26. At Hereford, Ann, wife of Wm. 
Radford, esq. R. N. 

Herts.—Fel. 5. At St. Alban’s, John 
Harrison, esq. lete a Commissioner of the 
Victualling Board. 

Feb. 14. Aged 78, Tho. Hope Byde, esq. 
of Ware Park, for many years Receiver- 
general in Herts. 

Hunts.—Feb. 12. At Stanground, from 
ees consumption, in her 17th yor 

argaretta, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Strong. To a frame already beyond the 
ordinary stature of womanhood, she added 
an understanding equally mature, and dis- 
played a conscientious demeauour in every 
relation of life. 
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Kent.—Feb. 6. At Frant, aged 74, Wm. 
Haily, esq. 

Leicestersutre.—Feb. 3. At Bath House, 
aged 46, the Rt. Hon. Rob.-Wm. Shirley, 
Lord Viscount Tamworth, only son of Earl 
Ferrers. He married Anne, only dau. of 
Rich. Weston, esq. and has left two sons, 
Washington-Sewallis, now Viscount Tam- 
worth, born in 1822, and Robert-William- 
Devereux, 

Feb.9. Aged 81, Mrs. Carver, of Prime 
Thorpe. 

Feb. 11. At Enderby, aged 21, Samuel, 
son of Mr. Rich. Herrick. 

Fel.13. Aged 73, Thos. Walker, gent. 
of Earl Shilton. 

Fel. 15. At Whatton House, the seat of 
her brother-in-law Edward Dawson, esq. 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. J. H. Hamilton, 
fifth and youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
March Phillips, esq. of Garendon Park. 

LincotnsuireE.—Jan, 21. At Wisbeach, 
in his 80th year, John Marshall, esq. 

Jan. 26. Alex, eldest son of Dr. Fraser, 
of Wisbeach. 

Lately. In his 52d year, Tamberlain 
Gwillim, esq. of Sleaford, and of Welling- 
ton, near Hereford. 

Feb. 6. At Lincoln, aged 65, the relict 
of Dr. Rockliffe, of Horncastle. 

Mipptesex.—Jan. 29. Aged 72, Benj. 
Fuller, esq. of Hornsey. 

At Finchley, in her 82d year, Mary, relict 
of Edw. Homer, esq. of West Town, Back- 
well. 

Norro.tk.—Jan. 21. The wife of Andrew 
Fountaine, esq. of Narford Hall. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—June, 1829. At 
Oundle, aged 70, Mr. Thomas Haynes, au- 
thor of an ‘* Improved System of Nursery 
Gardening,” 1811, royal 8vo.; ‘* A Treatise 
on propagating hardy American Green-house 
Plants, Fruit-trees,”” &c. 1811, royal 8vo.; 
*¢ A Treatise on the improved Culture of the 
Strawberry, Raspberry, and Gooseberry,” 
1812, 8vo. 

Jan. 22. At Peterborough, aged 57, Ka- 
therine, wife of Christopher Jeffery, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Byfield Rectory, aged 40, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Cha. Wetherell. 

Notts.—Fel. 12. At Mirfield Hall, near 
Tuxford, aged 92, Mrs. Catherine Cart- 
wright, dau. of Wm. Cartwright, esq. of 
Marnham, by Anne dau. of Geo. Cartwright, 
esq. of Ossington. She was sister to the late 
Major Cartwright and the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, F.R.S.; and, like her distinguished 
brothers, preserved to extreme old age an 
extraordinary degree of quickness and men- 
tal energy. She was, in her manners and 
accomplishments, one of the most perfect 
specimens of a gentlewoman of the old 
schoci, of which there are now but few ex- 
amples left. 

Oxon.—Feb. 5. At Iffley, aged 80, Mary, 
wife of John Ireland, esq. M.D. a magistrate 
of the co. of Oxon. 


Lately, In his tent at Launton, aged up- 
wards of 100, James Smith, a well-known 
character, considered a king of the Gipsies. 

Sator.—Feb. 6. Rich. Haynes Jones, 
esq: of Bishop’s Castle, late senior Captain 
1ith Foot. 

Somerset.—Jan. 31. At Martock, in 
her 23d year, Mary, third dau. of Wm. Cole 
Wood, esq.; and on the following day, at 
Coate, in her 30th year, Eliz.-Cole, his 
eldest dau. and wife of Wm. R. Warry, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 69, Major Godfrey, 
formerly of the 11th Dragoons, and Somer- 
set Fencible Cavalry, and a magistrate of 
the county. 

Feb.1. At Taunton, Susanna, widow of 
the late Rev. H. Hayman, of Halstock, in 
co. Dorset. 

Feb. 2. At Bath, aged nearly 70, the 
Hon. Vesey Knox, brother to Lord Vise. 
Northland, to the Bishop of Derry, and 
the Dean of Down. He was the third of the 
seven sons of Thomas the first Viscount, by 
the Hon. Anne Vesey, second dau. of John 
first Lord Knapton. He was formerly Cap- 
tain in the 32d Foot; and having married, 
Oct. 23, 1792, Catherine, dau. of Gen. Gis- 
borne, had one dau. and two sons; 1. Ma- 
riann Diana, married to the Rev. Richard 
Nugent Horner; 2. Thomas-Gisborne ; 3. 
the Rev. Edmond-Thomas. 

Feb, 14. At Bath, aged 27, Mr. J. Davey, 
painter, author of a treatise on the Bane in 
Sheep, which met with the highest appro- 
bation from the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. 

Lately. At Stanton Drew, Mr. Paine, 
farmer, aged 102. 

Jan, 12. At Alford-House, aged 76, John 
Thring, esq. a deputy lieutenant and acting 
magistrate for the county. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, Maria, relict of Robert 
Bathurst, esq. formerly collector of customs 
in Bengal. 

Starrorp.—Jan. 23. At Stafford, aged 
65, Henry Somerville, esq. M.D. 

Surrotk.—Dec, 26. Aged 66, Susanna, 
wife of Mileson Edgar, esq. of the Red 
House, near Ipswich. 

Jan. 20. At Capt. Warner’s, Layham, 
Artemidorus-Cromwell, son of Tho. Arte- 
midorus Russell, esq. of Cheshunt Park, and 
grandson of the late Oliver Cromwell, esq. 

Surrey.—Dec. 30. At Surbiton-place, 
aged 17, Emma, dau. of Mr. Ald. Garrett 
(see the death of a younger sister in our last 
number, p. 93). 

Jan.17. At Egham, aged 81, Mrs. Jane 
Wetton, formerly of Chertsey. 

Sussex.—Jan. 25. At Brighton, aged 
87, Silvanus Bevan, esq. late of Fosbury 
House, Wilts, and of Gloucester-place. 

Feb. 1. At Worthing, aged 2 years, the 
Hon. Arthur-Dudley Law, only child of Ld. 
Ellenborough. 

Feb. 4. At Brighton, aged 83, the Hon. 
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Charlotte, widow of A. Chapman, esq. of 
Grenville House, Dorset. Aw 

Feb. 8. At Hastings, sged 69, John 
Austen, esq. — - 

Wiits—Jan. 21. At East Harnham, 

ed 26, Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 

r. John Goss, of his Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, and formerly of Salisbury. 

Jan. 25. At Salisbury, aged 56, Rachel 
Frances, sécond dau. of the late Rev. H. 
Hawes, Rector of Little Langford and Dit- 
teridge. 

- Lately. At Langley Burrell, aged 80, 
Nicholas Ponting, esq. 

Feb. 17. Aged 62, Thelwall 
esq. of Marlborough. 

Aged 63, George Moule, esq. a respect- 
able solicitor and banker, of Melksham. 

Feb. 22. At Calne, Mr. Robert Bailey, 
woolstapler ; a worthy upright man, and a 
miember of the corporation. 

Yorksnire.—Jan. 21. At Westwood- 
hall, near Leeds, aged 74, Ann, relict of 
Lient.-Col. Lloyd, of Kingthorpe-house, 
and dau. of late Walter Wade, esq. of New 
Gravige, near Leeds. 

Jan. 22. At Ripon, aged 62, Catherine, 
widow of W. Harrison, M.D. 

Jan. 26. Aged 31, John, eldest son of 
‘Fho. Cadman, esq. of Leeds. 

Lately. At Sheffield, aged 105, Dorothy 


Maurice, 





Mortality. —Markels. [Feb. 


all of whom fell in the service of their coun- 
try, nine in the army and two in the navy. 

Feb. 4. At Eccleshill, aged 78, the Rev. 
Zechariah Yewdall, Methodist Preacher. 

Feb. 8. Aged 52, Mr. Lancashire, book- 
seller, Huddersfield. 

Feb. 9. At Leeds, aged 29, Edward San- 
derson George, esq. F.LS. His attainments 
in chemistry contributed in a high degree to 
the prosperity of the respectable firm of 
Thomas George and Sons. The Philoso- 
phieal Hall, in Leeds, exhibits many memo- 
rials of his knowledge in geology, ornitho- 
logy, and various other departments of sci- 
ence. 

Fel. 11. At Scarborough, aged 69, the 
relict of John Fowler, esq. many years an 
eminént ship-builder. . Mrs. F.is the eighth 
of the family that has died within the last 
nine months. 

Wates.—Jan. 23. At Welfield-house, 
Radnorshire, aged 46, David Thomas, esq. 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of co. 
Brecon. 

Feb. 15. Edw. Aug. Phillips, esq. of 
Slebech-hall, Pemb. 

Scotianp. — At Arbuthnot-house, co. 
Kincardine, aged 80, the Hon. Charlotte 
Arbuthnot, aunt to Visc. Arbuthnot. She 
was the eldest dau, of Jolin, the 6th Visc., 
by his second wife Jane, dau. of Alex. Ar- 














Jones. She was the mother of eleven sons, buthnot, of Fiudourie. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 20, to Feb. 16, 1830. 

Christened. Puried. Zand 5 141 | 50 and GO 156 
Males - 628 Males - 807 —— 5and10 59] 60 and 70 204 
Females - 645 <— Females- 922 steed 5 10 and 20 55 ]|70 and 80 179 

Whereof have died under two yeats old 436 & 80 and 90 92 
f § 30 and 40 113 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


} 20 and 30 108 
90 and 100 11 


40 and 50 175 





CORN EXCHANGE, Feb. 22. 














Whieat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

2 S.. e a s. d, i 8: ds 

75 +O 34 0 29 0 382 0 36 0 388 0 

PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 22. 

Kent Bags ..+..+-seeee 5i. 12s. to 8l. Os. | Farnham(seconds),..... 91. Os. to 10/. 10s. 
Sussex Ditto......... 51. 5s. to 61. 6s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 6l. Os. to10l. Os. 
| OR ea 5l. 12s. to 71. 7s. | Sussex..... ietinnebes 5l, 16s..to Gl. 5s. 
Farnham (fine) ..0...12d. Os. to 131. 13s. | Essex ....cecccccsccsscesss Glo 6se tO Sle 85. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 22. 


Smithfield, Hay 22. 10s. to 4/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 


Beef ..,.covserevecccoccce 38--20d. to 48. 2d. 
Mutton ........c0.0.... 48. 2d. to 4s. 8d. 
UI caksnsatasponeinnetes 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Pork.....eccorersoeereree 45. Sd. to 5s. 6d. 


Straw 21. Os. to 2l, 14s. 


Clover 31..15s. to 51. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Ramb occos cesses Otho sebage Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market . Feb. 22: 

Beasts 2,443 Calves 
Sheep and Lambs 14,540 Pigs 


79 
160 


GOAL MARKET, Feb. 22, 22s. od. to 36s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. Gd. 
OAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, S0s, Curd, 82s, ————-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds; 85. 6d. 





























At the O@ice of WOLFE, Brotusrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill 











CANALS. Price. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 85 0 
Ashton and Oldham .| 118 0 
Barnsley. 300 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh. ) 290 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 
Coventry . 900 
Cromford 420 0 
Croydon 2 0 
Derby . 160 0 
Dudley . 60 0 
Ellesmere s unt Chester 102 0 
Forth and Clyde 600 0 
Giamorganshire . 290 0 
Grand Junction . 286 0 
Grand Surrey . 50 0 
Grand Union . . 25 0 
Grand Western 9 
Grantham . . . 215 0 
Huddersfield . . 15 0 
Kennet and Avon. 274 
Lancaster 224 
Leeds and Liverpool « -| 450 O 
Leicester . .| 290 0 
Leic. and North’ n 88 0 
Loughborough . |3000 0 
Mersey and Irwell 645 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 240 0O 
N.Walsham & Dilham 10 0 
Neath : 400 0 
Oxford . .. 650 0O 
Peak Forest 88 0 
Regent’s . . PPy § 
Rochdale 86 0 
Severn and Wye . 23% 
Shrewsbury . . «| 250 0 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 795 0 
Stourbridge . . «| 230 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 41 0 
Stroudwater -| 490 O 
Swansea. 272 0 
Thames & Severa, Red 838i 0 
Ditto, Black . 20 0 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 780 0 
Warw. and Birming. 270 O 
Warwick and Napton 220 0 
Wilts and Berks . 55 
Wore. and Birming. 74 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s -| 90 0 
London (Stock) | 80 0 
West India (Stock) | 1884 
East India (Stock) | 75 0 
Commercial (Gaoek; 82 0 
Bristol . . . -| 1155 

BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith . .| 22 O 
Southwark. . 2} 

Do. New 7$ per cent.| 30 0 
Veurmell . ss ok B21 8 
Waterloo . abe a ® 

Ann. of 8/. . 245 
——Ann.of 7/.. | 215 
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PRICES OF SHARES, February 22, 1830, 








Div.p.ann. 
£.4 0 
5 0O 
14 0 
12 10 
6 0O 

5 0 
44 & bs. 
is Oo 
6 0 

3 0 

3 15 
27 +«#O 
13 12 8d 
13 0 
2 10 

1 0 
10 O 
1 5 

: & 
20 0 
17 O 
4 0 
175 O 
40 0 
12 0 
20 0 
32 0O 
3 0 
12 6 
4 0 

1 6 
11 0O 
88 0 
12 0 
110 
23 0 
15 0O 
110 
0166 
37 10 
12 0 
12 0 
0 4 

3 0 

3 pet 
3% do. 
8 Odo 
4 Odo 
4 Odo 
43 6do 
110 
115 

1 0 
. & @ 
0 18 8 











RAILWAYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£45 0O 
Manchester & Liverp. | 60 pm. 
Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . .| 115 0 
Grand Junction . .| 52% 
Kent . .. . «| 41% 
Manchester & Salford} 38 0 
South London . .| 89 0 
West Middlesex 75 O 
INSURANCES, 
Ate sos 2F BB" 6 
Alfente’™* "3s 93 
Ae sets «| 104 
British Commercial ° 53 
County Fire . . 42 0 
ee eee 53 
Gee ss ce 2 6t BES 
Guardian . . . «| 97 
Hope Life . . . . 63 
Imperial Fire . 113 0 
Ditto Life . . 10} 
Protector Fire . twee 
Provident Life . . 0 19 
Rock Life . . . .| 450 
|| Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 183 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 38 0 
Bolavos  .. -| 460 O 
Brazilian (iss. at pm) 83$ pm 
British Iron... ei 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 30 dis. 
Hibernian . 5 0O 
Irish Mining Comp’ 5 0 
Real Del Monte . 57 0 
United Mexican . 163 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. | 55 0 
Ditto, New -| 1 pm 
City .. . . 190 0 
Ditto, New . 1105 
Phoenix. . .. 3 pm. 
CO area oa _ 
Bath . _ . . 254 
Birmingham . 100 0 
Birmingham&Stafford 50 pm 
Brighton + 2 6 «| 10 dis. 
> 84 0 
Isle of Thanet. . 2% dis 
MR arate: 18 0 
Liverpool . . . «} 3800 
Maidstone. . . . —_ 
Ratcliff . ee . . 40 0 
Rochdale . . . . —_— 
DE et 6. — 
ee 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) | 11 dis 
Auction Mart. . .}| 22 0 
Annuity, British . .| 19 O 
Bank, rish Provincial 243 

| Carnat.Stock, istclass | 974 
Ditto, 2d class 90 0 





Div. p.an. 


£210 
5 0 
5 0 
2 10 
1 10 
4 p.ct 
3 0 


3 0 
4 p.ct. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From January 26, to February 25, 1830, loth inclusive. 





















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenkeit’s Theim. 
‘ a4 ty iW. “6 te) “a : 
~ ste. &.l t w 2/82| ¢ (8 .| 
Sis 8 it |Barom Weather. | SS | £ | g ro 3 | |Barom. | Weather. 
BS lo S| z |S sh | pts. = Sle S| = Oe in. pts.| | 
Az\o= =2 | Azoa| ~ 22) 
in| ° [| * ° | Feb.| ° | ° | ? | | 
26. | 35 | 38 | 35 || 29, 80jrain 11 | 836 | 89 | 39 |! 80, 10 fair 
27.| 35 | 37 | 35 iw 05|cloudy 12 | 39 | 44 33 ||, 10 fair 
28.| 35 | 36 | 32 |; , 16/cloudy 13 | 35 | 41 | 34 ||, 11 /fair 
29 | 39 | 88 | 38 | 29, 89|snow 14 | 34 | 36 | 34 ||, 09 foggy 
30 | 20 | 24} 21 || 305 06/snow 15 | 35 | 39 | 86! , 27 cloudy 
31 | 21 | 24 | 20 | 30, 00)snow 16 | 32/35 | 82 ||, 17/foggy 
F.1 | 21 | 25 | 24 || 29, 85|snow 17 | 81 | 34 | 33 \ 29, 87 cloudy 
2/18 | 20/ 18 || , 84/snow 18 | 46 | 39 | 83 |, 70 fair a 
83; 21; 22; 20)! , 83 snow 19 | 35 | 40 | 30 ||, 64 fair 
4| 27/31] 30 | , 77\cloudy 20 | 338 | 40| 30 |, 80 fair 
5 | 22 | 25} 16 i » 69;cloudy 21 | 43 | 47 | 34 |), 50 rain 
6 | 19 | 22 | 24); , 58 cloudy 22 | 89 , 40 | 47 » 68 cloudy 
7| 32) 39) 454 , 39) rain 23 51 | 52 | 49 » G9 rain 
8/45 | 49/45 ||, 50 fair 24} 51 54 | 51} — , 95 cloudy 
9| 40} 41/36 |  , 40 fair 25 | 54° 57 | 30 | 30, 10 fine 
10' 37! 44! 33 || | 80 fair ! ' a 
. . 4 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, + 
From January 28, lo February 25, 1830, both inclusive. | 
£\-.j4 s.is.leg| gie.! g 4: ac 
<) <= | 2 ie5 ef os ‘3 a s 3) : f 
rire 3 Og fe aly I Ae) OP ies 2s 8 Ra, Ex. Bills, ; 
ae 3/38 |22%2si nw SPITE 88 a | 10002. : 
ag a= a ~| =o 2 |2- > ol |= a} 
3 = Oo fe jen! B= Ms?) = igi : 
oo o a) ‘a + .je -| = (A242) j 
weal a poe . 
se '933 il93 fa 100 1015 $1153) 193.233 7273 pm 93 | 74 75 pm. | 
29 voy } eet | —_ — iy | 
1/2194 994 492% i— 993/1015 j 1085 193/——|74 72 pm.——| 74 76 pm. 
2/Hol. —__—__— ——_—________ — 
3/2192) 93% $1923 §'——!1004 101¢ 3/1054 19$|——|73 75 pm. 75 77 pm. Fi 
4'2193.922 3h\yo4 4/——,100 |1014 $11053| 193 233 |74 75 pm.|—| 76 77 pm. 4 
5/2193 934 $1923 4'——100 101g Z{105g) 193/233 | 76 pm.| 924) 77 78 pm. ls 
6/219 joe4 g'92 1g} 993 101g §/105§%) 193/232 | 76 pm|—— 76 77 pm. te 
. ZL ‘ —asass| ciansaiaal 
$/219 pee $925 1) 99 101g 3/1053) 193, 7675 pm. | 76 77 pm. 4 
92184) 92 $918 a 993'99§ |1015 3/105 | 193 ——| 76 pm.|—— 76 77 pm. 3 
10/—— 924 g'91¢ 2-994 101g §/1054) 19$)235 |75 76 pm.'.——| 76 77 pm. 
11/2194/92Z $928 13; —|100§ 101 §)1054) 194,——'76 77 pm. 91%: 77 78 pm. 
12/219 (923 3/92 4/1003)1002/101g ${105%, 193/235}, ——| 77 78 pm. | 
13/219 |S 3\924 4|——|1004 101% 3 194/236 |76 77 pm..——! 77 78 pm. 
15|—— 934 $9254 1003 101g 2/1053) 193'237 |7677 pm.|—_! 77 78 pm. 
16/219 98% $9925 — §——,100$]101§ 2/105§) 193/77 78 pm.|92$ | 77 78 pm. 
17/2194/984 $1924 1004/101% 2/105%, 193/238 |---|! 77 78 pm. 
18 2194 938 $924 §— ——/1003/101% 2/106 | 193|/——|77 78 pm./924 | 77 78 pm. 
. 19/2195 934 g924 § §)1003/1003 1024 2/105%) 193|2403/78 79 pm.|924 | 77 78 pm. 
20/219 (93 3/925 ——|1004/102 $106 | 193-——! 80 pm.|——! 77 78 pm. 
22 219393 2$/925 41003'1004/102 4/1053 194 92 | 77 78 pm. | 
23/219 92% §/924 14; —|1004 102 4/105g) 19g 77 78 pm. 
24 Hol. | ! ) 
25 Che te $918 #)1004|100 [102 41054 193|——|76 75 — 75 76 pm. F| 
oie Sea Stock, Jan. 28, 1033.—Feb. 11, 1023.—19, 103§.—22; 1023. | 
Old South Sea Ann. Feb. 4, 92%3.—9, 92$.—20, 923. } 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, | 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. ; 





3,B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARIIAMENT-STREET. 





